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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following attempt at a tragedy in fiction (a 
tragedy, however, without a tragic ending) must not 
be oonstmed into on attack on the English priest- 
hood generally. I have simply pictured, in the 
Bey. Charles Santley, a type of man which exbt^, 
and of which I have had personal experience. 
Fortunately, such men are unconunon ; still more 
fortunately, the clergymen of the English Establish- 
ment are for the most part sane and healthy men, 
too unimaginative for morbid deviations. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

8T. CUTUDERT*8. 

» 

• 

As tlio Bwoofc, clear Toiccs of tho snrplicod choristers 
rose in the closing rerso of the hjmn, and the vicar, in 
his white rohc and violet hood, ascended the pulpit 
stops, old Gabriel Ware, sexton and doorkeeper of St. 
Gnthbert*s, limped across the payement and slipped 
into the porch, as his custom was at sermon-time on 
Sunday afternoons. 

He waited till tho singing had ceased and the congrc« 
gation had settled in their pews ; and while he listened 
to the vicar announcing his text-—" For in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being" — ^he fumbled in the 
pockets beneath his black gown of office, and then 
limped noiselesslv cot into the sunshine, where, after 
a fflanoe round him, ho pulled out a short clay ppc, 
well seasoned, filled it with twisty and began his usual 
after-dinner smoke. 

It was a hoty shimmei*ing July afternoon, and it was 
much pleasanter to sit out of doors on a tombstone, 
listening to the vicar's voice as it came through the 
dark lancets like a sound of running water. 

Half a mile or so away, nestled in trees, was the 
village of Omberlev, with its glimpses of white walls 
and tiled or slated roofs. Then there were soft haxy 
stretches of nastnre, with idyllic groupings of cattle 
and sheep ana trees. The fields of wheat and bsrl^, 
turnips and potatoes, lay out idle and warm, growing 
and taking no care, and apparently causing none. Tha 
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sight and smeU of the land filled Gabriel with a stolid 
satisfaction at the order of nature and the proridenUal 
gift of tobacco. 

There was bat the fointost breeze stirring, and it 
wafted all manner of sweet cdonrs and lulling whispers 
aboat the giaTOTard. ETotyi^hore there was eyidonco 
of a fervent throbbing Titalitr and joyonsness. The soft 
ffreen tnrf which spread all round the church to the 
umits of the churchyard, hero billowing over a name- 
less grave, hero crusting with moss the base of a tomb- 
stone or a marble cross or a pillared nm, here edging 
round an oblong plot brilliant with flowers and hothouse 
plants, — the vcrj tnrf seemed stirred by glad impulses, 
and quivering with a crush of hurrying insect life. 
Daisies and buttercups and little blue and pink eyed 
flowers danced among the restless spears of grass with 
a merry hardihood. Laburnums and sycamores stood 
drowsing in the hot shining air, but they were not 
asleep, and were not silent. A persistent undertone 
came from among their shadowy boughs, as if the 
sap were buzzing through every leaf and stalk. Up 
their trunks, toiling through the rugged ravines of 
the rough bark, travelling along the branches, flitting 
from one cool leaf to another, myriads of nameless 
winged and creeping things went to and fro, and 
added their murmurs to the vast, vague resonance of 
life. A soft, ceaseless whispering was difihised from 
the tall green spires of a row of poplars which went 
along the iron railing that separated the enclosuro from 
the high-road. Blue and yellow butterflies flattered 
from one floweiy grave to another ; the bis booming 
humble-bee went blundering among the blossoms; i^ 
grasshopper was singing shruly in the bushes near the 
railing ; a laborious caravan of ants was crossing the 
stonv wilderness of the gravel path; a dragon-fly 
hawked to and fro beneath the sycamores ; small birds 
dropped twittering on cross or urn for an instant, 
flasned away up into a tree, and then darted o£E into 
the fields, as though too full of excitement and game- 
someness to rest more than a moment anywhere. Soft 
fleecy masses of luminous cloud slumbered in the hot 
bloo skj overhead, and only in its remote deeps did 
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thero Bccm to bo QiiimptusioiHsl qnictado and k ubbaUi 
Blillncss — only there nnd in tlio cliuiTh. 

Notwithatonding tbo dazilirig anniihino ivod tho heat, 
tlio clinrch nos cool anil dim and froj^nl. The binok 
and red tiles of tho paTcmmt, the bronn musiro pillwa 
nnd airjr tuvhcs ol saniletonc. tho oaken pewR, the 
spacious sanctnarf vrith its wide stono steps, aScct«d 
ono with a rcfi'cshiog soneo of coolness and comfort. 
The liglit entered soft and sabdncd throngh richljr 
stained glnss. for tho irindows looked, not on familiu 
breadths of English Undscnpc glowing and ripening in 
the July Ban, bat seemed rather to open into the 
strargely coloured world of nineteen ccntariesBgo. The 
blessing of the little children, the miaing of Lacarni, 
the inlcniew at the well with tho womnn of SamariN, 
the minstrel rout aboat tho houso of the ruler whose 
little maid lay not dead but sleeping, took tho place 
of the mnndnne scenes beheld through Dnhoilloifcd 
windows. Even the tinpictnred laneeCi were filled with 
leaded panes of crimson and blue and gold. Then thera 
int. pleasant odour of inecnse about tho building, 
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tapestiy. Tho table itself— or the altar, as it was 
usually called — was draped with Tiolct silk, embroidered 
with amber crosses, ana upon it stood a larp;e cmdfiz 
of brass, witii rases of flowera, and massive brazen 
candlesticks pn either side. In tho centre a large brass 
gasalier was saspcnded from a large ring, containing 
an enamelled cross, and beneath it hung an oil-lamp, 
which was kept perpetnallr bnming. Amid all the 
coolness and fragrance ana mjstical flosh of colonr, 
that little leaf of flame floating in its glass cnp attracted 
the attention of the stranger most siugalarlj. It 
piqued the imagination, and added an indescribable feel- 
ing of hallowed sorcery to tho general effect, which was 
that of aa influence too spiritaal not to excite reverence, 
but too sensuous to be considered sacred. Steppinff 
out of tho churchyard, with its throbbing warmth and 

glad undertones of commotion, into the cool, soft- 
ghted, artificially coloured atmosphere of tho chorch, 
one might have felt as if droJVped into tho Middle Ages, 
bot for the modem appearance of the congregation. 

St. Cuthbcrt*s was the fashionable place of worship 
at Omberley, and its afternoon service was always well 
attended, though at a glance one perceived, from tho 
chromatic effect of the pews, that the large majority of 
the congregation were of the more emotional sex. As 
tho vicar gave out his text, his taste for the bright and 
beautiful must have been gratified by the flowers and 
feathen and dainty dresses, and still more by the rows 
of young and pretty faces which were raised towards 
the pulpit with such varied expression of interest, affec- 
tion, and admiration. 

The Bev. Charles Santley had been Vicar of St.. 
Cuthbert's for little less tban a year. He was un- 
married, just tamed thirty, a little over the middle 
height, and remarkobly handsome. It was not to bo 
wondered at that^ with such recommendations, tho new 
ricar had at the very outset fascinated the maids and 
matrons of his congregation. A bright shapely face, 
with soft dark eyes, a complexion almost feminine in 
ita clear flosh, a broad scholarly forehead, black hair 
alightly thinned with study on tho brow and at tho 
lomplesy black moustache and short curling black 
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beard, — sncli was the face of the vicar as he stood 
uncovered before jon* His voice was musical and 
fiympathetic ; the pressure of his hand invited confi- 
dence and trust ; his soft dark ejcs not only looked 
into jour heart, but conveyed the warmth and eager- 
ness of his own ; you felt instinctively that here you 
might turn for help which would never be found want- 
ing, and seek advice that would never lead you astraTy 
appeal for sympathy with a certainty that yoa would 
be understood, obey the prompting to transfer the 
burthen of spiritual distress with a sure knowledge that 
your self-esteem would never be wounded. Of course' 
there were ladies of a critical and censorious disposition 
among his flock, but even these were forced to aoknow* 
ledge the charm of his presence and the kindliness of 
his disposition. Among the men he was less enthnsi* 
astically popular, as was natural enough ; but he was 
still greatly liked for his frankness and cordiality, and 
his keen intellect and sterling common sense commanded 
their respect. 

On one thing you miffht always reckon at St. Gath* 
bert's — a thoughtful, doquent sermon, delivered in a 
voice full of exquisite modulations. It happened often 
enough that the preacher forgot the capacities of lus 
hearers, and became dreamy and mystical ; but, thouffh 
you failed to comprehend, you were conscious that the 
fault lay less witn him than with your own smaller 
spiritual nature. This, too, happened only in certain 
passages, and never throuffhout an entire discoune. 
Ho be^n on the fiprass, as the lark does, and gradually 
rose higher and higher in the brightening heavens till 
your vision failed; but^ if you waited patiently, he 
descended again to earth, still singing. 

On this Sunday afternoon, preachinff from the text 
in the Acts, he held his hearers spell-bound at the 
outset. Befeiring to the memorable discourse in which 
the text occurs, he conjured up before them Athens — 
fflittering, garrulous, luxurious, profligate— the Athens 
St. Paul &d seen. The vivid picture was crowded 
with maffnifioent temples, countless altars, innumerablo 
shapes of mortal loveliness. Here was the i^ra, wiUi 
its altar of the Twelve Gods, and its painted doistersi 
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and its plane trees, bcncatli whose sbade were dispniinc^ 
groups of philosophers, in the garb :of their rarions 
sects. Gods and ooddesses, in shining nuurble, in gold 
and iTOiy, caught the eye whererei it felL There were 
altars to Fame and Health and Energj, to Modesty and 
Persaasion, to Pity and to Oblivion. On the ledges <^ 
the predpitons Acropolis gUttcrod tho shrines of Bao« 
chns and .Acnlapins, Vcmns, Earth, and Ceres. Orer 
all towered the splendid statoe of Pallas, csst from the 
brasen spoils of Marathon, risible, as it flsshed in tho 
son, to tne sailor doubling the distant promontoiy of 
Snninm. Erery divinity that it had entered into tho 
imagination of man to conceiTe or the heart of man to 

J earn for, erery deiliod attribate of human nature, had 
ere its shrine or its yoluptaoas image. " Ye men of 
Athens, all things which I behold bovr witness to your 
carefulness in religion." It wss cosier, said the Roman 
satirist, to find a god than a man in Athens. And yet 
these men, with all their ciyilisation, with all their art 
and poetry and philosophy, had not found God, and, 
notwithstanding all the statues and altars they had 
erected, were aware that they had not found Him ; for 
St. Paul, as he traversed their resplendent citv, and 
beheld their devotions had found an altar with this in- 
scription, "To THE Unknown God.'* Referring then 
to those " certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of 
tho Stoics," who encountered the apostle, he briefly 
sketched tho two groat systems of Greek speculation, 
and their inflaenee on the morality of the age: the pan- 
theism of the Stoics, who recognized in the universe a 
rational, organising soul which produced all things and 
absorbed all things, — who perceived in pleasure no good, 
in pain no evil, — who judged virtue to be virtue and 
vice vicor according as they conformed to reason ; tho 
materialism of tho Epicureans, who perceived in creation 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms, acknowledged no God* 
head, or at best an unknowable, irresponsible Godhead, 
throned in happy indifference iar beyond human impe* 
tration, taoght that the soul perished as the body 
perished, and was dissipated like a streak of momin^^ 
dkmd into the infinite asure of the inane. Following 
Paulas the. philosophers "took him and brought him 
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unto Areopa;(Q8," wbore from immemorial time tlio 
judges, seated on bcnclies hewn ont of the rock, had sat 
under the witnessing heavens, passing sentence on tho 
greatest criminals and deciding the most solemn ques- 
tions of religion, he glanced down once more at tho dtj 
glittering with temples and thronged with gods and 
goddesses, and bringing into broad contrast tho radiant 
Apollo and tho Tolnptuous Aphrodite, with tho sooui^ged 
and thom-crownod figure on the cross, ho read tho 
message of the apostle to the nagan world. On how 
many altars to-day might not toe words " To the Un* 
known God " be fittingly inscribed ! " In Him we liTe, 
and move, and have our being ; " but how few of us 
have " felt after " and found Him I In a strain .of im- 
passioned eloquence tlie preacher spoke of that unseen 
sustaining presence, which brooded over and encom- 
passed us; of the yearning of the human heart for 
communion with the Creator; of the cry of anguish 
which rose from tho depths of our being, when our eyes 
ached with straining into the night and saw nothing, 
when our quivering hands were reached out into the 
infinite and clasped but darkness ; of the intense need 
we felt for a personal, tangible, sympathetic Being, for 
an incarnation of the divinity ; of thoso ecstatic asoen* 
sions of tho soul, in which man "felt after" and actually 
touched God; and, as he spoke, his glo^Ting words 
gradually ceased to convey any definite moaning to tho 
great majority of his hearers: but one face, flushed 
with joyous intelligence, ono young beautiful face, with 
large, liquid blue eyes of worship, and with eager 
tremulous lips, was all tho wbilo turned fixedly up to 
his. 

Seated in a little curtained nook near the organ, a slim, 
iuir girl of two and twenty watched the preacher witli 
almost breathless earnestness. She was a bright little 
fragile-looking blossom of a being, who seemed scarcely 
to have vet slipped out of her p^rlhood. Her face was of 
that delicate wnite, tinged with a spot of pink, whidi 
so often indicates a consumptive oonstituuon, but in 
her case this delicacv of complexion was owing ratbor 
to the fineness of the material of which nature had 
mouldei her. Light fine hair, in silky confusion xather 
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thaa eurii. dnttered about her forriiead and temples. 
Her little naacls still clasped the mnsio-book imm vrhich 
she had been playing the aocompaniment of the hjmn 
—for Edith Ik>yo was the organist of St. Gathbert's — 
as thoogh from the ontset she had been too absorbed to 
remember that she was holding it. 

Occasionally the Tioar turned towards the aisle in 
whidi she sat^ and his glance rested on her for a moment^ 
and each time their eyes met Edith's heart beat more 
rapidly, and a deeper tinge of rose-colour brightened 
ber cheeki. Bat llr. Santky showed no sign of kindred 
emotion ; he was wholly absorbed in the ferrid thon^ts 
which flowed from his lips in snch strains of exaltation. 
Aa his eyes wandered OTer the congregation, howerer, 
ha snddoily saw another face which was toxiied atten- 
tiTely towMds him, and which made him pause abmptly. 
He stopped in the midst of a sentence. He felt the 
action of his heart cease, and he knew that the blood 
was driren tem his cheeks. He looked dazedly down 
at his manoscript, bat was nnable to find the place 
where his memory had failed him. For a few seconds 
there was dead silence in the charch, and the eres of 
the congregation were tamed inqniringly towanis tho 
imlpit Then, stammering and flashing, he resamed 
almost at hap-hasard. Bat the enthosiasm of the 
preacher had deserted him ; his attention was distracted 
oj a rnsh of recollections and feelings which he conld 
sot banish ; the words he had written seemed to him 
foreign and parposeless, and it was only with a resolnto 
effort that he constrained himself to read the parallel 
lie had drawn between the pantheism and materialism 
of the days of St. Pan! and those of oar own time. To 
the dose of his sermon he nerer once yentored to torn 
his eyes aoain in the direction of that face, bat kept 
tham fizod rosolately npon his manoscript. Not till 
ha had descended the pnlpit steps and was crossing 
tha chancel, did he hasard a glance across the diaroh 
towards that disqaieting apparition. 

When the senrice was ended, and the choristers, 
headed by the cross-bearer, had passed in procession 
down tha naye to the yestir, the yicar hastily disrobed 
aad ksaad into tha ohorohyard* As with a strange 
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fluUering hopefulness he had half anticipated, he wan 
being -waited for. A hidj was moying slowlj about 
^miong the graTOS, pausing now and again to read an 
inscription on a stone, but keeping a constant observa- 
tion on the church doors. Am ne came out of the porch, 
ahe advanced to meet him, with a smile upon the face 
which had so terriblv disconcerted him. 6he was a 
most beautiful, starry-lookini^ creatore— a tall, graceful, 
supple figure, with the exquisitely moulded head of a 
Gmsek s&tne ; a ripe rich complexion suffused wiUi a 
blush-rose tint ; large lovely black eyes full of fire and 
softness f long, curved, black eyelashes; a profusion 
of silky black hair parted in little waves on a broad, 
bwht forehead ; and a pair of sweety red lips. 

She held out a little white hand to him, and, as he 
took it, their first words were uttered simultaneously. 

« Ellen I " 

'• Mr. Santley ! •* 

*' I never dreamed," said the vicar, excitedly, ** I noTcr 
dared to hope, to see you again I " 

''Oh, the world is rery small," she replied gaily, ''and 
people keep crossing each other at the most unexpected 
times and in the Mdest of places. Bat I am so glad 
to see you. Are you doing wellP You can scarcely 
imagine how curious it was when I recognised yoa 
to-day. Of course I had heard your name as our yioar, 
but I had no idea it could be you" 

" I am sure you aro not more glad than I am,** re> 
joined the vicar. "Are you staying at Omberlqr' 
Jf are you friends here P " 

^ She regarded him for a moment with a mixed expres* 
aion of surprise and amusement. . 

" Do you not know that I am one of your parishioners 
now P " she asked, with a pleasant laugh. 

He looked wonderingly into her dark, joyous eyes, 
and felt a sudden sense of chill and darkness 



him, as a auiok intellif^oe of who and what ahe now 
was flashea into his mind. 

''Are yoa at the ManorP'* he asked, in a low, agitated 
voice. 

" Yes,** she answered, without noticing his emotion. 
** Wo arrived only yestoday, and have hardly had tuna 
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Si to feel ibai we are at homo ; bat I ooald not resist 
inolination to see what sort of a oharoh, and what 
sort of a Tioar/' she added, with a glanoe of sljr candonr, 
** we had at St. Gathbort's. I am roallj so glad I oamo. 
Of oonrse yon will call and see ns as soon and as of tou 
as yon can, will yon not? Mr. HaldanewillbedcJighted, 
I know. 

" Yon are very kind,'* said the yicar, scarcely aware 
of what he was saying. 

" Indeed, I wish to bo so,*' she replied, smiling. " Of 
course yon know Mr. Haldane P " 

'^ No ; I hare not yet had the pleasore of meeting 
him. He— yon had gone abroad before I came to 
Omberley." 

" Then yon hare not been hero long P " 

"Not qaite a Tcor yet." 

" And do yon like the place — and the people P " 

" Both, rery moch inaecd I '' 

"Yon are no^« married yet, I think Mr. Haldano 
said P " 

The vicar looked at her with a sadness that was 
almost reproachfnl as he answered, " No ; I have my 
sister living with mo." 

" How pleasant I Yon miut bring Miss Santloy with 
yon when yon come, will yon not P " 

Am she spoke she moyed slowly towards the gateway 
opening on to tho road, whore a little baskot-carriago 
was awaiting her. Ho accompanied her, and /or a few 
seconds there was silence between them. Then they 
shook hands again before she got into the carriage, and 
she repeated her assorance— 

" I am so glad to have met yon, Mr. Santley I " 

She took the reins, and, lightly flieking the ponies 
witli the whip, flashed npon him a Crewel! smile from 
those dark, qnritnal eyes and laoghing lips. 

The vicar tamed back into the chnrcbyard, and fol* 
knvtiig a narrow path that led across the sward thronsh 
a wic&et and a small beech plantation, entered the 
Yioanige with a pale, tronbled f aoot 
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AT THE TICABAOB. 

Whex he readied the house ho found that his presence 
WAS needed at the bedside of a labourer, who nad met 
with a serious accident a day or two before, and who 
was now sinking itipidlj. Mr. Santlej was a man who 
never begrudged time or trouble in the interests of his 
parishioners ; and, though he had jot another serrice to 
attend, and was already fatigued hj the work of the 
day, he readily signified his willingness to comply with 
the request of the dying roan, and at once started for 
the Tillage. Ho felt at the moment that the duty 
placed before him would be a relief from the thronging 
recollections and the wild promptings which had sot his 
heart and brain in a turmoil. As he went down tho 
road, however, the face of the dying man who had sent 
to seek his priestly aid, and tho face of the beautiful 
wife of tho owner of Foxglove Manor, seemed to be 
striving for mastery over him ; he was unablo to con* 
centrato his attention on any subject. His will was in 
abeyance, and he appeared to himself to bo in a sort of 
waking nightmare, in which the most distorted thouffhts 
of marriage and death, of a lost love and of a lost Qod, of 
the mockery of life, the mockery of youth, the mockery 
of religion, presented themselves before him in a hideons 
masquerade, till the function he was about to fulfil 
appeared to him at one moment a sacrilege and at another 
a aegnding folly. 

To understand in some degree the vicar's mental oon« 
dition, it is necessary to glance bock on his post life. In 
early manhood Charles Sontley had been seriously im- 
pressed with the sense of a special vocation to a religioua 
life. Ho was the son of a wealthy merchant, whose 
entire fortune had perished in one of our great com- 
meroial crises, and whose death had followed dose upon 
his ruin. Up to that period Charles had been undecided 
as to his choice of a pursuit; but the necessity of making 
an immediate selection resulted in his devotin<^ himselx 
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to ibe CLnreh. Barely Bnffident had been sayed from 
the wreck of their property to support his widowed 
mother aad his sister. For himself, he was endowed 
with a splendid physiqao, a keen intellect, and indomit- 
able eneiffT ; and he at once flnng himself into his new 
career. He snpported himself by teaching until he was 
admitted to orders, when he obtained a curacy, and 
OTcntuallj, through the interest of some old friends of 
his ^her, he was presented with the living of St. 
Cuthbert'a. In the course of these years of struggle, 
howerer, there was gradually doTcloping within the num 
a spirit whid' tlireatened to rendOT his success worse 
than useless to him. Ardent, emotional, profoundly 
conTinced of the eternal truths of revelation and of tho 
glorious mission of the Church, the young deigyman 
was at the same time boldly speculative and keenly alive 
to the grandiose developments of the modem schools of 
thought. It WAS not till he stood on the extreme verge 
of science and looked beyond that he fully realised his 
position. He t'aen perceived with horror that it was no 
longer impossible — that it was 07on no longer difficult — 
to regard the great message of redemption as a dream 
of tne world, the glorious faith of Uhristendom as a 
purely ethnic mythology, morality as a merely natural 
growth of a natural instinct of self-preservation. In- 
deed, the difficultv consisted in believing otherwise. 
The Fatherhood of a personal God was slipping away 
from his soul; tho Sonship of a Saviour was melting 
into a ^ntastic unreality ; the conviction of a personal 
immortality was dissipating into mental mist and dark* 
ness. The mystery of evil was growing into a fiendish 
enigma ; virtue passed him, and showed herself to be a 
hollow mask. 

His whole nature rose in revolt against this horrible 
scientific travesty of God's universe. Ho shrank back 
alike from the new truths and from the theories evolved 
from them. His ialth could not stand the test of tho 
.wider knowledge. If God were indeed a myth, immor- 
taliijr but a drMm, virtue an unprofitable delusion, man 
simply a beast gifted with speech, better the old fiuth 
conoeming all these— accepted though it were in despite 
of reaion and in outrage of immorSd truth— than the 
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hideous simulacra of the new pliilosopli j. Ho oust ]iim« 
self back upon the bosom of the Charch ; he dung to 
her as to the garment of God ; but he was powerless to 
ezordso the spirit of scepticism. It rose before him in 
sacred places, it scoffed at his most earnest and impas* 
sioned utterances; ho seemod to hear within himself 
cynical laughter as he stood at the bedside of the dying ; 
when he knelt to pray it stood at his ear and suggested 
blasphemy ; it converted the solemn light of the Church 
into a motley atmosphere of superstition ; it stimulated 
his strong animal nature to the yery bounds of self- 
restraint. Still, if he wss unable to exorcise it^ ho had 
yet the strength to contend with and to master it. 
Precisely because he was sceptical he was rigid in out- 
ward doctrine, zealous for forms, and indefatigable in the 
discharge of his clerical functions. In his passionato 
endeavour to convince himself, he convinced his hearers 
and confirmed them in the faith in which ho was him- 
self unable to tmst. 

To-day the old conflict between the sacerdotal and 
the sceptical was complicated by the now elements of 
spiritual discord. After seven years of hopeless separa- 
tion, Charles Santley had once more stood face to fitco 
with the embodied dream and inspiration of his early 
manhood, and had fourd her, in the full lostre of her 
peerless womanhood, another man's wife. During those 
years ho had, it was true, reconciled himself to what then 
had been forced upon him as tho inevitable, and ho had 
sternly set himself to master the problem of his existence, 
without any secret hope that in the coming years his 
success might bring her within his reach ; but he had . 
never forgotten her. She was to him tho starry poetiy 
of his youth. Ho looked back to the time when he had 
first known and loved her, as a sadder and a wiser world 
looks back to tho €k>1dcn Age. The memoiy of her was 
the ghost of an ancient worship, flitting in a dim nxry 
twilight about the Elvsian fields cf memory, and, it 
being twilight, the fields were touched with a hallowed 
feeling of loss and a divino sentiment of regret. And 
now — oh, bitter irony of time and fortuno 1 — ^now that 
ho had achieved success, now that all tho old gnl£s 
which had separated them were spanned with gmdm 
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bridges, now that He might hare claimed ber and she 
might baye been prond to acknowledge the claim, she 
€moe more crossed his life— a yision of beantj, a star ol 
inspiration — and once more he knew that she was hope- 
lesslj, infinitely more hopelessly than erer, raised beyond 
his seeking. 

Ho was detained so long at the bedside of the dying 
man, that by the time ho had again reached the Vicarage, 
the bells were ringing for oTeninff senrioe, and the westmi 
sky was ablaze with snnset. In the chnrch the light 
streamed through the lancets and the painted casements, 
filling the air with motley breadths of glowing colour, 
and painting pillar and arch and the Ivown sandstone 
with glorions blazonry. Even in the curtained nook 
near the organ the space was flooded with enchanted 
lights, and Edith Dove sat beside the tall gilded instru- 
ment like a picture of St. Cecilia in an illuminated 
missal. In the pulpit the yicar stood as if transfigured. 
He spoke, too, as though ho felt that this was tho 
splendour of a :iew heaven opening upon a new earth, 
and tho glad rustle of tho trees in tho cool breeze out- 
side was the murmur of paradise. 

" We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed," 
were the words of his text, and throughout tho fervid 
exposition of tho apost1o*s faith in the resurrection tho 
sweet, blue eyes and tlie eager lips of the organist wei*o 
tnmed towaitls the preacher. He seemed this evening, 
however, to be unconscious of her presence. He 
addressed himself entirely to the listeners in tho pews 
in front of him, and never cast even a solitaxy glance 
towards the aislo where sho sat. 

At the close of the service Edith found Miss Santley 
waiting for her at tho entrance. It had now been 
customary for several weeks past for Miss Dove to go 
over to the Vicarage on Sunday evening and remain to 
supper with Mr. Santley and his sister. They went 
alowly through the churchyard tog^ether, and took the 
little path whioh led to the house. They remained 
chatting at the wicket for a few moments, expeotinff 
the appearance of the vicar. When Mr. Santley issued 
from the ohurob, however, he passed quickly down the 
gmrMtd. walk to tho high-road, no had thrown m 
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rapid look towards tlio plantation, and had seen the 
young iromen, but he gare no indication of haying 
•observed them. 

"Why, Charles is not coming I" czdaimed Miss 
Santley, with surprise, as she saw her brother; ''he 
fiuroly cannot be going down to Omberley again." 

'* He is not goinff to Omberley, dear," said Edith, 
who had been watdiinff for the vicar, and had been 
keen enough to notice uie hasty glance he had cast in 
their direction ; " he is going up the road." 

** Then wherever can he be going to P And ho had 
not had tea yet, poor fellow ! " 

Miss Santley stepped a few paces back into the 
diurchysurd, and stood on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of 
him over the hedge ; but the vicar had already passed 
out of sight. 

" Never mind, dear," she said to Edith. " Shall we 
ffo in and have a little chat bv ourselves P He mar 
nave some sick call or other, and he is sure to be bace 
soon, or ho would have told me where he was goinff. 
Come, you needn't look so sad," Miss Santley contmued, 
as sho observed the expression of her companion's 
face. 

" I didn't think I was looking sad," replied Edith, 
blushing. 

" Oh yes, you were ; dreadfully," said Miss Santley, 
laughing in a bantering manner. 

" You don't think Mr. Santley is — is not quite well P " 
asked Edith, timidly. 

" Oh no ; Charles is quite well, I am sure." 

'' Perhaps he is displeased at something," said Edith, 
as if RDcalan^ to herself rather than to 2£ss Santley. 

"what a little fidget you are ! " said her companion, 
taking the girl's arm. " I don't know what yon are 
thinking of. I am sure ho has no cause to be displeased 
with yoti, at anv rate." 

" I hope not," replied Miss Dove, brightening a little. 
"Only I felt a misgiving. You do feel misgivings 
about all sorts of things, don't yon, Maxj, without 
knowing why — a sort ox presentiment and an uneasy 
feeling that something is going to happen P " 

" loung people in lore, I buieve, ezperienoe feelings 
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of tliat kind,** mid Mias Santlej, with mock grayitj'. 
" Come iDy yoa dear little Jpoi^ end don't vex your 

Cor wee heart like that. Ho will be back before wo 
TO got half our talk orer.** 

The Tioar slrodo mpidlj' along the road until ho 
reached the ennimit of a rising ground, from which ho 
could see two counties spread out before him in fruitful 
undulations of field ana meadow and woodland. The 
sunset was bnminff down in front of him. Far away 
in the distant landsoapo were soft mists of blue smoke 
arising from half-hidaen Tillages, and here and there 
fladied points of brightness where the sun struck on 
the windows of a farmstead On either hand were 
great expanses of yellowing com swaying in the cool 
nreese and leddemng in the low crimson light. Ho 
left the road, and paned through a gate into one of the 
fields. Following a footpath, he went along the hedge 
till he reached a stile. Here he was alone and con- 
cealed in a Tast sea of mstling com. He sat down on 
the top of the stile, and resting his elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands, gazed abstractedly into the 
glowing west. 

A single word which escaped him betrayed the work- 
ings of his mind : " Married ! " 

8oTen years ago, when Charles Santloy began his 
struggle in life, ho obtained throngh a clerical friend 
» position as teacher of classics in a seminary for young" 
ladies in a small sea-side town in a southern county. 
He found his new laboor especially congenial A hand- 
some young professor, whose attention was fixed on the 
Charon, and who purposed to devote himself to her 
serrioe, was cordially welcomed by the devout ladies. 
who conducted the establishment. They were three 
sisters who had been overlooked in the wide yearning 
crowd of unloved womanhood, and who had turned for 
consolation to the mystical passions of religion. Under 
tlieir care a bevy of bright youn^ creatores were 
brought up as in the ohasto seclusion of a convont. 
Their impressionable natores were surrounded by a 
sliango artificial atmosphere of spiritual emotion ; life 
in upon them, as it were, through the lancets of 

■w di gv a l eodesiastioismi and their young hearts. 
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breaking into blossom, were coloorcd once and for erer 
Trith ihose deep glowing tints. 

It was here that the jonng man, in the first dawn of 
the romance of manhood, met the beautiful girl who 
was now the wife of the owner of FozgloTe ^lanor. She 
was then tamed of seventeen, and had become aware 
of the first sh^ longings and sweet impulses of her 
nature. She was his favoarite pupil, and sat at his 
right hand at the long tablo when he gare his lessons. 
Ho used her pen and pencil, referred to her books, 
touched her hand with his in the ordinary work of 
the lesson. Her clothes touched his clothes beneath 
the table. At times their feet met accidentally. She 
I'egularly put a flower in a glass of water before hia 
place. All these trifles were the thrilling incidents of 
a delicious romance which the school-girl was making 
in her flurried little heart. He, too, was not insensible 
to the trifles which affected his passionate pupil. Her 
great dark eyes sent electric flashes through him. Her 
breath reached him sweeter than roses. Her beautiful 
dark hair rubbed against his shoulder or his cheeky' 
and he tried to prevent the hot blood from flushing 
into his face When their hands touched he coula 
hare snatched hers and kissed it. 

Ellen Derwent was happily not a boarder at tho 
establishment, but resided with her aunt. Her family 
were wealthy country people, and Ellon, who bad been 
ailing for a little while, had been ordered to the sea- 
side for change of air. Early in tho bright mornings, 
and after tho day's schoolinff was over, Ellen wanderod 
about the sea-shore or took long walks along the cliffs. 
Santley met her first by accident, and after that, 
though the meetings might still be called accidental, 
each knew that to-morrow and to-morrow and yet again 
to-morrow the same instinctive feeling— call it a divino 
chance or love's premonition — ^would bring them to- 
gether. 

Ah I happy, radiant days by that glad sea and in tl o 
wild loveliness of those romantio cliffs ! Oh, vision of 
flushed cheek and shining eyes, and sweet red lips and 
throbbing bosom I Oh, dim heavenly summer oawns,' 
when the sea mists were just brightening, and the 
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liUla birda were singing, and the eea-nde town was 
•UIl kalf asleep, and only two lovers were walking 
hand in hand alon^ the green brow of the cliffs ! Oh, 
■weet antnmn twilights which the shining eyes seemed 
to fill with dark burning lostre 1 Oh, kisses, sweeter 
than erer pressed br woman's lips before or sinoe ! 
Oh, thrill of dasped hands and mad palpitations of 
loring bosoms I 

The swaying com sounded like the sea as the breeze 
passed oyer it^ and the mormor broke the vicar's rererie. 

''Marriedl" 

Harried F yes, married I The sweet secret could not 
be kept for ever, and when Hiss Lilbnm, Ellen's aunt, 
discovered it^ she at once spoke to Hr. Santlcy. She 
did not oppose his suit — ^indeed, she liked him greatly, 
bot loviH after all, was no mere school-^l's dr^m. 
Was he in a position to make Ellen his wife P In any 
case, th'ev must know about it at home. If Hr. Derwent 
approveo, she would be most happy that Hr. Santley 
snould visit her; but^ in the meantime, it was only 
prudent that Ellen should discontinue theae pleasant 
nunbles. 

He had never seen Ellon since, until her face made 
his heart stand still in the midst of bis sermon. 

The vicar rose from the stile with clenched hands 
and set teeth. 

" Bitter, bitter I " he said, raising his face to the sky 
and shaking his head as thoueh he saw above him an 
invisible fai^, and spoke half in exquisite pain, half in 
atoical endurance. 



CHAPTER m. 

''THIRI is ▲ CHAVOlT' 

*Whbv Edith and Hiss Santley reached the Vicarage, 
they went into the parlour, which, besides having a 
we ste rn exposure, commanded to a oonsiderable dis- 
tanoe a view of the high-road along which the vicar 
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" I alwajTS think tliis is the plcasanicst room in the 
house/* said Miss Santle^, as she drew an armchair 
into the recess of the open window, and Edith seated 
herself on the conch. "Charles prefers an eastern 
frontage, for the sake of tho earlpr morning, he says ; bni 
I am always busy in the morning, so I suppose I like 
the afternoon light best, when I have a little time to 
sit and bask." 

" Isn't it natural, too,'* suggested Edith, " that men 
should prefer sunrise and women sunset ? Men are 
so active and sanguine, and have so many interests to 
engage their att^tion, and women — ^well, as a rule- 
are such dreamers ! Is it not almost constitutional F " 

" And when did you ever see me dreaming, may I 
ask P " inquired Miss Santloy. 

" Oh no ; you ai*o not one of the dreamers,'* replied 
Edith, quickly. " You should hare been called Martha 
instead of Mary." 

** Insinuating that I am a bit of a busybody, eh P " 
said Miss Santley, with a sly twinkle of humour. 

" You know I did not mean to insinuate that." 

" Or that you had yourself chosen the better part, 
eh P " she continued gaily. 

Edith coloured deeply, and cast her eyes on the floor, 
while an expression of pain passed across her face. 

" Nay, my dear, do not look hurt. You know that 
was only said in jest." 

** You cannot tell how such jests hurt me," replied 
the girl, her lips beginning to tremble. 

" Even between our two selves P " asked Miss Santley, 
taking Edith's hand gently and stroldnff it with both 
of hers. " You know, my dear little girl, how I love 
^ou, and how pleased I was when I disa>vered the way 
in which that poor little heart of yours was beating. 
You know that there is no one in the world whom I would 
more (gladly— ay, or a thousandth part so gladly— -tiJce 
for a sister. Don't you, Edith P Answer me, dear." 

'* Yes," replied the girl, letting her head hang upon 
her bosom, idid feeling her ^e on flame. 

" And have I not tried to help you P I know Charles 
Is fond of you — ^I am sure of that. I have eyes in my 
head, my diear, though they are not so young and pretty 
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OS joQTi. And I know, too, tbat a little while affo ho 
was anxious to know what I wonld say if he should 
propose to take a wife. I shall be only too pleased 
when he makes np his mind. It will relieye me of a 
fCroat deal of care and anxiotj. And he oonld not in 
the wide world chooso a bettor or a dearer little girl.** 

Miss Santlej was not ordinarilj of a demonstrative 
disposition, but as she nttercd those last woi^ sho 
dnrw Edith towards her and kissed her on the forehead. 

The yicar*8 sister was some twelye jears his senior. 
A stent, homclj, mothcrlj little woman, with plain bat 
pleasing features, brown hair, a shrewd but kindJy 
expression, clear groj 07<bs, and a firm mouth and chin, 
she was as unlike the vicar in personal appearance as 
she was unlike him in character and temperament. 
This hmWj unlikeness, however, had had no projudioinl 
effect on their mutual affection, though in Miss Santlej's 
case it was the source of much secret uneasiness on her 
brother's account. As unimnginative as she was prac- 
tical, she was at a loss to understand her brotiior*s 
emotional mysticism and drcamj idealism; but her 
knowledge of hnmnn no tare nuide her timorously 
aware of tho dangciti which besot the combination 
of a splendid physiauo with a glowing tomporamont 
which was almost febrile in its sensuous impulsive- 
ness. 8he was spared the torture of sharing that 
darker secret of unbelief; but she was sufficiently 
conscious of the strong fervid nature of the vicar, to 
feel thankful that Edith liad made a deep impression 
on him, and that when he did many it would be a 
bright and congenial young creature who would be 
woi-thy of him and attached to herself. 

*' So why should it huH you, if I do jest a Uttle ? " 
asked Miss Santley, as she kissed Edith. " Love can- 
not always bo transcendental, otherwise two people will 
never come oloscly together. The best gift a oouplo 
of lovers can possess m common, is a capacity for a 
little fun and affectionate wit. Your solemn level's 
lare always misunderstandinff each other, and quarrel- 
ling and making it up again. 

'^Dot we ai« not lovora yet^ Mary,** said Edith in a 
timid —*' 
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^'Not yet, perhaps; bat you will be toon, if I am 
capable of forming any opinion." 

** I don't know, I don't know," Edith replied with a 
Bigh ; and her soft bine ^es filled with tears. Then 
iwaing her e^es imploiingly to Miss Sontloy, and 
norronaly taking her hand, sho continued: ^Ob, 
Marj, do not think mo too forward and eager imd 
unwomanly. Do not judge mo too luirdly. I know 
n girl should not giro her heart away till she is asked 
for it. But I cannot help it — I lore him — I Ioto him 
so I I hare done all I could to prevent myself from 
loving him, but it is no use— oh ! it is no use." 

She burst into a paroxysm of passionate sobbing, and 
Miss Santley, without saying a woixl, put her arms 
about her and softly caressed her soft iUixen hair. 

The outburst was gradually subdued, and Edith, 
with a hot glovring faco hidden on her friend's shoulder, 
was too ashamed to change her position. 

*< Do you feel better now, dear P " asked Hiss Santlej 
in a kindly voice. 

" Oh, Idjary, are you not ashamed of me— disgusted P '* 

Hiss Santley replied in a woman's way with another 
kiss, and again fondled the gbl's head. 

After ft pause of a few moments, sho gently raised 
her face ana regarded it affootionatoly. 

"You must come upstairs and wash awav those tell* 
tales before he returns. And" — she added a little 
hesitatingly — ** will you not trust me with the cause of 
aU this trouble P " 

** I am afraid ^ou will laugh at me, dear, it must 
seem such a foolish cause to you. And I know yoa 
will say it was all simply my fancy." 

" What was it P " 

'* You know, dear, where I sit in church P " Edith 
began, nervously plaving with the lace on Hiss Santlev's 
dress. "Well, he always used to turn twice or thnoe 
in my direction during the sermon. I used to think 
he did it becauso he knew I was there. And he did it 
this afternoon. But in the evening he never looked 
once during the whole time." 

Hiss Santley began to smile in spite of herself. 

" Then when he came oat of the church ho saw yon 
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And mo waitioff for bim — I 8a>y him gtvo one singlo 
sharp look — and then he went on as if he had not per- 
ceired na. Ho wonld not hare goDO away like tnat, 
Maiy, if I had not been with jon." 

<< And is that aU ? " inquired Mary as Edith paused. 

'* I think it is quite enooffh," tho latter replied sorrow- 
fallj. ''It means that ho is tired of mo; ho was 
displeased that I was with jou; he did not want to 
spodc to mo.*' 

" Mj dear drl, all this is simply sill j faney ; jou will 
make jour whole life miserable if jou imagine things 
in this waj." 

** I knew JOU would saj that ; but jou do not under- 
stand. I hardly understand mjsclf ; but I know what 
I saj is true, xou remember old Harrj Wilson down 
in the riUago— >ho bus a wooden leg, jou know, but 
when thero is going to bo a bad ehangc of weather, he 
aajs he can feel it in the foot he has lost ; and he is 
idwajs right. I thirk I nm like biro, dear; I have lost 
something, and it makes roe feel when there is a 
chauffe, long before the storm bivaks." 

'* All this is nothiDg but nonsense, mj little woman ! " 
said Miss Santlej reassuringlj. " Come witli me up- 
stairs, and let us make ourselves presentable." 

When Edith had bathed her faee, the two came 
downstairs again, but instead of returning to the narlour 
thej went into tho librarv. This was sneciallr tho 
ricar's room, and, more than anj other, it indicated 
tho tastes and character of its occupant. Tho whole 
house, indeed, was tinged with tho media>val colouring 
of the church, and in all parts of it jou came upon 
indications of the ecclesiastical spirit of the owner ; but 
here the Ticar had given fullest expression to his fanoj, 
and the room had as much tho appearance of an oratoiy 
as of a librarj. At ono end a small aleoro jutted out 
into the plantation, and the windows were filled with 
stained glass. On the walls hung sereral of Raphael's 
cartoons; on the mantlepiece stood, under glass, a 
marble group of The Dead Christ ; the furniture, which 
was of carred oak, suffgested the stalls in the chancel; 
the brass ffasalier and brackets were of ecclesiastical 
design ; and, lastlj, the librarj shelves were solemnly 
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weighied with long rows of theology, sermoni, and 
Siblical litcratore in Hevertkl longiingcs. In n Beparata 
bookcase, which wns kept locked, were gathered 
together a Dombcr of «cicDti&c works and Toliimes of 
modem speculative philosophy. A third bookcaxo waa 
devoted to history, poetry, tmTcls, nnd misccllancooB 
Vovks, The great bulk of tlio library, hotrerer, waa 
clerical, and tho i~icnr liail witliin arm's reach a fair 
epitome of all that the good men of nil ngvs and mnny 
countries hod discovered regarding tho mystery of tho 
world and tho relationsliip of mnn. 

In one comer of the room stood a tall richly carrad 
triangalar capboai-d of bleck oak, and it loo, liko tba 
bookcase of science, was kept perpetually locked. 

Ah Edith entered the i-oom licr eyes fell upon it, and 
turning to her companion ahe oiikcd — 

" Ob, Mary, hnro yon discoTci'cil tbo skeleton yet ? " 

"No," replied Mini Santley, with a laugh. "Charles 
is forgetful enough in some things, but he has nerer 
Tel left tho key iu that lock. I once esketl him what 
■' — T he concealed so cnrefullr. but ho rcfoscd to 
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" Hero 18 Mr. Santloy, Mary ! How pale and wearied 
he looks I " 

A moment or two later the vioar entered the library. 
At tho sight of Miss Dove he paused for an instant, 
and then adyancing, held out his hand to her. 

*' You here, Miss Edith I " he said ooldlj. *< How aro 
yon, and how is yonr annt P " 

He did not wait for an answer, but went to his 
writing-table and sat down. 

The two women exchange glances of surprise, and 
Edith's face grew sad and white. 

" Are yon not well, Charles P " his sister asked, going 
np to him and lookiDg solicitously into his face. 

"I am not rery well this evening," replied the ricar ; 
" it is the weather, I think. If Miss Eaith will excuse 
me, I think I will leave you and lie down. I feel tired.*' 

He rose again abruptly, and Edith stood regarding 
him with lai^, wi^tf al eyes. Ho moved towards tho 
door, and then suddenly stopped and turned to her. 

" Good evening/' he said once more, holding out his 
hand and speaking in a cold, distant manner. *' Pkt)8ent 
my compliments to vour aunt." 

'* I hope you will be well in the morning," said Edith, 
Umidlv. 

*' Thanks. Yes ; I expect I shall bo all right again 
after a little rest.*' 

He turned and left her, and Miss Sant!ey, glancing 
at her signiBcantly, followed him to his room. 

" He has over-exerted himself to-day," said Mary a 
litUe later, as she accompanied Miss Dove to the garden 
gate. " He had a sick-call in tho afternoon, and was 
unable to take his usnal rest. You will excuse my not 
aooompanying you homo, will you not P " 

<* Oh, certJnly," said Edith. « I hope it is nothing 
serious. Would you not like to sec Dr. Spruce P I can 
call, you know." 

"He says he does not need the doctor; he knows 
what is tiie matter with him, and only requires rest. 
Good night, dear 1 I am so sorry I cannot go part of 
tiie way witii you." 

"Do not think of that," said Edith, shaking hands. 
" It Im not late, and you must not leave him." 
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The sunset Had lowered down to its last red embers, 
bat it was still qnite b'ght as Edith tamed awaj from 
tiie Yiearap^ gate. She proceeded slowlj down the 
ix>ad towards the village for a few moments, and then 
panscd and looked back. No one was on the road. 
Bctraeing her steps, she passed the Vicarago at a quick 
pace, and took the direction which the Ticar had taken 
4m hour before. Strangely enouffh, she stopped at the 
top of the rising gpx>und where he had stopped ; went 
through the same gate, into the same field, and, follow- 
ing the same path, reached the stile on which he had 
:sat. Here she sat down, with the great sea of com 
whispering and murmuring about her, and the distant 
Jandscape growing gradnulj more and more indistinci 
in the muish vapour of the twih'ght. Alone and hidden 
from observation, she sat on the step with her arms on 
the cross-bar of the stile and her head laid on them, 
weeping bitterly. 

"I have lost something, and it makes me feel when 
there is a chaoge 1 " 



CHAPTER IV. 

OEOBOI HILDARB. 

Thb low-lying landscape had vanished in the twilighti 
and the stars were twinkling in tiie clear blue sky 
before Edith rose, dried her eyes, and began to retnm 
homeward. The moon had risen, but hM yet scaicely 
freed itself from the tops of the dark woods, throngn 
which it shone round and ruddy. As she passed the 
Vicarage, she paused and looked up at tiie windows. 
She felt prompted to steal quietly up to tiio door and 
inquire whether Mr. Santley was any better, but a fear 
arising from manv causes held her back. Besides, the 
house was in darkness, and eveiy one seemed to have 
retired to rest. 

Since Edith had been in the habit of visiting the 
Vicarage, this was the first occasion on which she had 
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Tetnmcd Lomo alone. Unreasonable aa she acknow- 
•ledged tho anapieion to bo, aho could not rid herself of 
tho belief that Mr. Santlej'a indisposition had been 
aasnmed as an excuse for ayoiding her. She stroTe to 
conyince herself that she was foolishlj sensitive and 
jealous, to hone that the change in the vicar's manner 
was but an allusion of her excited f anc^, to feel con- 
fident that when she saw him to-morrow she would 
reco^iao how childish she had been. 

Hiss Dove was exceedinglj fond of music, and 
during the week she was accustomed to spend houni 
alone in the church, giving utterance to her thoughts 
and feelings in dreamv voluntaries, which were the 
fuffitive inspiration of the moment, or filling tho cool, 
rionlj lio^ted aisles with the impassioned strains of 
Ifossrt, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. The sound of tho 
organ could be heard at the Vicarage, and Mr. Santloy 
had been in the habit of going into tho church, and 
conversing with her while she luayed. It was with tho 
hope that one of his favourite pieces would again bring 
him to her that, during the afternoon of tho following 
day, Edith took her scat at the organ. With nervous, 
eager finffers she swept tho key-board, and sent her 
troubled heart into tho yearning anguish and clamorous 
impctration of the Agnus Bei of Haydn's No. 2. When 
aho had finished she rested for a little, and glanced ex- 
pectantly down tho aisle; but no footstep disturbed 
tho quiet of the place. 8he then turned to another of 
the vicar's favourites — a Oloria of Mozart's. Tho 
volumes of throbbing sound vibrated through tho 
stained windows, and floated across the bright church- ' 
yard to the Vicarnge ; but Edith's hope was not 
realised. She played till she felt wearied, rather with 
tho hoplessness of her task than with the physical 
exertion ; but the schoolboy who blew the organ for 
her was exhausted, and when she saw how red and hot 
he looked, she closed the instrument and dismissed 
him. Evey day that week she repeated her experi- 
menti but her music had apparently lost its magical 
influence. The vicar never came. She called thrice to 
•eo Miss Santley, but each time he was away from 
Ikmbo. Once she saw him in the village, and her heart 
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began to bcafc Tiolcnily as ho approached; bat ihey 
xrere on different sides of tbe street, and instead of 
crossing over to her, as he had always done hitherto, 
he merely smiled, raised his hat, and passed on. 
Snndaj came round at length, and she looked forward 
with a sad, painf al wonder to the cnstoroaiy yisit in 
the evening. 

It was a bright, brcesy sabbath morning, and the 
great limes and sycamores which bnricd FoxgloTO 
Manor in a wilderness of billowy vcrdare, rolled glad- 
somely in the snn, and filled the world with a yast 
sealike auurrui. On the stone terrace which ran 
along tho fi-ont of tho mansion the master of tho 
Manor was lounging, with a cigar in his month, and a 
huge deer-hound basking at nis feet; while in tho 
shadow of tho room his wife stood at an open French 
window, conrersing with him. 

Mr. Haldano was a tall, broad-shouldered powerful 
man of about forty years of age. His face, especially 
in repose, was by no means handsome. His grave, 
lai^, strongly marked features expressed decision, 
daring, and mdomitablo force. His forehead was 
broad, and deeply marked with the perpendicular lines 
of long mental labour. The poiso of his head suggested 
a habit of boldly confronting an opponent. His short 
hair and closely trimmed beard were touched with 
ffrey, and gave a certain keenness and frostiness to 
his appearance. A grim, self-sufficing, iron-natnred 
man, one would hare said, until one had looked into 
his bright blue-gray eyes, which lit np his strong, 
rugged face with an expression of frankness and dry 
humour. 

" My dear Nell," he said at length, in answer to the 
persistent persuasion of his wife, **do not be cross. 
There are two things in the world which I .abhor 
beyond all others : a damp church and a dry sermon. 
Inyite your yicar as often as you please. I will do my 
best to entertain him; but do not press me to sit out 
an interminable farrago of iiritatmg platitudes in a 
chilly, straight-backed pew." 

"I assure you, George, you will bo charmed with 
him, if yon will only let me prevail on yon to come.** 
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" WhT cannot jon Cliristians dupense with inoense, 
and allow smoking instead — at least during the 
sermon P *' 

Mrs. Haldane made a little grimace of horror. 

" You would then have whole bnmt offerings dedi- 
cated with a deTOut and cheerfal heart.** 

*' Geoige, jon are shockingly pro&ne 1 I see it is no 
use niving yon anj further; but I did think jou 
wonld hare pat yourself to eren some little incon- 
Tenienoe for my sake." 

*' For your sake, Nell ! " replied Mr. Haldane, 
laughing. "Why did tou not say so sooner? You 
know I would do anything on those terms. Have I 
not often told you the married philosopher has bnt 
one moral law — to do his wife's will in all things.'* 

" Then you will accompany me ? " 

" Certainly I wilL" 

" You are a dear, good old bear/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Haldane, slipping on to the terrace and caressing his 
head with both hands. "But yon know you are a 
bear, and you will try for once to be nice and good- 
natnred, will you not? And yon will not be cold and 
cynical with him because he is ideal and enthusiastic ? 
And if you do not acknowledge that he is a deb'ght- 
fnl preacher, and that the dear little church is 
channing ** 

*' You will not ask me to go again ? " 

" I was going to say that, but it will bo wiser to 
make no promises. You know, dear, you should go to 
church, if it were only for the sake of giving a good 
example ; and it is my duty to tir and persuade you * 
to ffo. And oh, George, seriously 1 do wish you could 
feel thai it drew you nearer to God ; that where two 
or three are gathered together, He is in the midst of 
them. Now, do not smile in that hard, derisire way. 
I know I cannot aigue with you, bnt if I cannot reply 
to vour reasoning, you cannot oonyince my heart. I 
do oelieye, in spito of all logic, that I have a hearenly 
Father who loyes and watcmes oyer me and you too, 
dear ; and I should be wretched ** 

"My dear little woman,'* said Mr. Haldane, taking 
both her hands in one of his, " yon haye no canse to be 
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wretcliod. I liavB no wish to deprive yoo of youp 
belief in B. hcnvcnly Fnther. With women tLo illuaioni 
nf Ibo bcart lost longor than nith men ; and perhapi, 
ill these daj'B of cbnngo nod innofalion, it is as n-cll 
that n-omen Lnrc still a crocd to find comfort in. For 
nij part, I confess I hardly nndcrKlnnd ivbat it ia 
nttrai^ts jon in yoar religion. Tbo ciriliEed world, lo 
farofllcanBee, hua outgrown the golden ago of wortbip, 
and latria is ono of tho lost arts." 

Tbo prcacnco of the inaBter of Foxglove Manor 
created conBiderablo (snrpriao nnd curiosity among tho 
congregation nt St. Cotlibert'a, Though ho had lived 
in th« ncighboarhood for tho last twelve years, this 
was tho first time ho hod been inside a church. Much 
more attention was paid daring tho Ecrvice to tho 
bcautifal ladv of tho Uanor, ond tho gi-im, powerful 
nmn who sat bcsido her, than woa in keeping with tho 
sacred character of tho occasion. &Ir. Ualdnnc, on bis 
part, tbongh ho did his best b^ imitatJDg tho example 
of his wife to conform to Ibo ntnal, was keenly critical 
of tho whole Gcrvicc. Tho dim religious hgbt of tho 
ainted windows plenscd bis eye, but failed to c: 
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Haldane, when the serrice iras over, and thej ircro 
waiting in the chnrohrard for the ricar. 

*' Yes," he replied (uilj; "your ricar ia interesting." 

" Now, what do jon mean br that P '* 

'* He will repay study, my dear." 

Mrs. Haldane looked sharply into her hnsband'a face, 
l>afc was dissatisfied with her sonitiny. 

«* Yon don't like him P" 

" I hare no reason yet to like or dislike him. In 
a general way, I should prefer to say that I do like 
him." 

"Dnt what do you mean by your remark that ho 
will repay study P 

" Perhaps yon will not understand me,^ he answered 
thoughtfully. " Your vicar has a soul, NeU." 

'* Bo hare we all, I suppose." 

" At least he belicfvcs ne has one," said Mr. Haldane, 
with a slight shrag of his shoulders. 

•• Well I" 

*' And he is trying to safe it." 

" Wo all are, I hope." 

" I beg your pardon, Nell ; the phenomenon in these 
days is a psychological rarity, and, being rare, is 
nntarally interesting. It is one of the obscure problems 
of cerebration. Ah I here comes your yioar." 

With a bright smile Mrs. Haldane adyancod to meet 
him, and cordially shook hands with him. '* You must 
allow me to introduce you to my husband. G^eoxge, 
Mr. SantlcT." 

" My wife tolls me," said Mr. Haldane, as they shook 
hands, " that she was an old pupil of yours." 

" Yes," said the vicar, with an uneasy glance towards 
■ler, " many years ago." 

'* It is a little curious," continued Mr. Haldane, *' how 
people lose sight of each other for years, and then are 
nuexpeotedly thrown together into the same small 
social circle, after tl^y have quito forgotten each other's 
ezidtonoe." 

The vicar winced at the last words, but replied with 
a fikint smile, " The great world ii. after all. .a very 
litUe world." 

'* Ah, my dear air, I see I have started a fiuniliar 
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train of tLoaght— the littloncM of the world," laid Ur. 
HaMudc, with a, dry light ia hia ejoa. 

" And yon fcnr I nu; improve Uie occ«aioii P " uilced 
tho Ticai' a littlo coldly. 

" Trsij do not misaudcratand my hnaband," iater- 
posed Mrs. H&ldane. " Ho nas dcliglitod with your 
jMrmon to-day ; aad I do not wonder, for yoa haTO the 
poirer of appealing to the licart and raising tho mind 
twyond earthly things. It was onlya few monieata »ga 
tliat be told mo he was deeply interested." 

" I porcciTod that ho waa amused onoo or twioe," 
ropUcd tho Ticar, with » smilo. 

" I confess that I mav haro smiled at one or two 
points in yonr digconrse.' 

" Excuse my interrupting yon," said Ura. Haldano ; 
" will yon not walk ? You can spare time to accom* 
paiiy QB a littlo way P " 

iU. Santley bowed, and Mrs. Haldano signed to tbo 
coachman to driTS on slowly towards the rilWe, 

"for example," retnmed Ur. Haldaoe, "1 aoo yon 
stili stick to too old chronology and tho mythio Eden." 
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companj, I shall bo yory glad. Your predoocjisor was 
ft froqneni yisitor nt our honso. A iotIa], mbicund 
fellow, whoso tronblos in this life wero loss of the world 
and tho dovil than of the flesh 1 A fat, ponderons man 
and a Tory, as all fat men are; a SOTt of Falsti^ in 
wmtifi€alihu$ I a man with a wit and a shrewd palato 
for old port. Poor fellow ! he was snnfEed ont like a 
candle. One oonld hare better snared a better man." 

" Will jon oome to-morrow P asked Mrs. Haldane ; 
" and| if yonr sistor can accompanj jon, will yon bring 
herP Yon will ezonso onr informality and so short a 
notice.** 

'' I shall bo Tory happy to call to«morrow." 

*' Then, if yon can spare mo a fow moments I will 
liavo a bettor opportunity of speaking to yon. I mnst 
learn all about tho parish, and I have a whole catechism 
of questions to ask you. You will como to-morrow, 
then P " she concluded with one of those flashing looks 
from her great dark eyes. 

He watched thorn drive away with that look burning 
in his brain and tho mressure of her hand tingling 
through OTery ncrro. He stood gazing after her with 
a passionate light in his ej^es and an eager, yearning 
expression on his pale, agitated face. This was the 
woman he had lost^ and now they were affoin thrown 
together in the same small social circle, after she had 
completely forgotten his existenoe! Those words of 
her nnsband h^ cut him to the quick. Gould she so 
soon, so easily, so completel 7 have foi^tton him P It 
seemed incredible. If she had used any such expres- 
sion to her husband, was it not rather to forestall any 
jealous suspicion on his partP Clearly she had not 
diyulffed the secret of those school-girl days. He knew 
not Ukt story of that sweet, imperishable romance ; 
those bnminff kisses and nnforgotten tows had been 
hidden from iiim; and in that concealment tho vicar 
found a strange, subtle pleasure. It was at least one 
tie between bim and her; one secret in common in 
which her husband had no share. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE LAMB AND THB 8HEPHBBD. 

Tub Vicar was standing close beside the yillase scliool, 
and as he turned to go back home he saw the school- 
mistress in the doorway of her little cottaffe. Ho 
started as though she had been looking into his heart, 
instead of watching the carriage as it bowled along 
towards the village. Without a moment's hesitatioo, 
howovor, ho opened the schoolyard gate and wont up 
tohor. 

" Well, Miss Grcathcart, how are you to-day P *' 

Dora, a bright, merrv-looking woman of about thirty, 
dropped a curtsey, and invited the vicar into the house. 

" Thank you, no ; I must not stay. I hare just beea 
speaking, as you have seen, to my now parishioners. 
I call them new, though I suppose they are older im 
the parish than I am myself.*' 

" Old as they are, this is the first time I ever se6 
eyes on Mr. Haldano in our church, sir. His pretty 
wife must have converted him." 

" Then they have not boon long married ? ** 

'* Somewhere about two years, I should think. All 
last year thoy were away in Egvpt and Palestine ; and 
perhaps now that he's seen the Land, he believes in the 
Book.** 

••Indeed I" 

•• Stfcing's believing, you know, sir; and if all tales 
be true, he used not to believe in anything from the 
roof upward. Oh, you may well look shocked, siri but 
he was quite an atheist and an irfidel; but you see he 
was so nch that the gontiy round about didn't care to 
give him the go-by. I suppose you haven't been to the 
Manor yet, sir P The old vicar, Mr. Hart, was always 
there. People did say he paid more court to the people 
at the Manor than ho should have done, consiaemg 
the need for him in the parish ; and when Mr. Hari 
got his second stroke, there were those that said it was 
a judgment on him for lugh living, and the oompanj 
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bo k?pt. Bat yon know, siri how folk's' tongaes will 
wag.'* 

'* Is the Manor far from hero P Of coarse I haro 
beard of tho plaoo, bat I hare noror boon near it" 

" It's abont foor miles, sir, and a lonely place it isv 
and dismal it most bo in winter, with miles of wood 
abont it. In snmmcr it is not so bad, bat it is awf all/ 
wild and solitary. I went orer tho glands once, years 
ago. I became acquainted with one of the honsemaids, 
yea see^ six^— qaite a nice yoang person — and she in- 
rited me to tea. I remember it was getting dnsk when 
I left, and she took me throngh the woods. Dear me, 
what a fright I got I I happened to look np, and there 
was a man, qaiie a giant, standing among tne trees. I 
screamed, and would hare ran had not Jane— that was 
the maid, sir — ^langhcd, and said it was only a statue. 
And so it was, for we went right np to it. All tho 
woods are full ot statues — quite improper and rude, 
and rather friffhtcDingto moot in tho dusk. Bat now 
ho is conyerted, Mrs. Haldane will have thorn all taken 
away, I should think. I don't belioTO the placo is 
haunted, though there are some strarge stones told 
about it ; but I do know that the chapel — there is an 
old chapel close by the house — is shut up, and no ono 
goes near it but Mr. Haldane and his valet — a dark 
foroign person, with such eyes ! Queer tales are told 
about lights being seen in it at all hours of the night, 
and somo of the old folk believe that if any one could 
look in they would see that the foreign valet had horns 
and a c!ovon foot, and that his mastw was worshipping 
him. I think that's all nonsense myself ; bot tnere's 
no doubt Mr. Haldane used to be orMidfully wicked, 
and an atheist." 

"If ho was so very bad," said the rlcar, smiling, 
" surely it was strange that Mr. Hart used to associate 
with him so mueh." 

" Well, yon see, sir, he was alwavs liberal, and kept 
a good tame, and Mr. Hart was a cheerful liver. Then 
Mr. Haldane was always ready wiUi his purse when 
there was a hard winteri or tho crops were oad, or any 
poor person was ill." 
- **I seoi I see^** said the vicar. 
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" Dat bia clinriljr coald not do liim an/ good, people 
sfLid, when bo didn't bcliovo thcro was a God, or that 
bo hnd a fioul." 

" So tlior didn't coiuidcr it wortli while to be thank- 
ful P" 

"I don't tUink tUoy did, air." 

"And ireis Urs. Hnldtmo Rtnying at tbo llanor tlio 
first year of their marringo ? " 

"Yea; ho brooght hor back tritli bin after tho 
honoymoon." 

"And do thoy Bpdik ns kindly of licr in tbo villrtgo 
as they do of Iter hnabnnd F " 

"Oh, indeed, sir, tlicy worship bcr, Eircn old IXotUcr 
Grimsoll, who said sbo wanted to lunko a charity woman 
of hor when youboaght hcrthfttiiciirlot cloak Imt iviater, 
Ims a good word for Mrs. Hatdano. She isn't tbo leut 
bit conceited, and sbo knows that poor people bare 
their proper prido : and vrben sho helps any one sha 
makes them feel that they arc doing hor a faroor. 
When Mr. Hart wnn aliro eho nsod to i^o ronnd witli 
bim, dcrising and dispensing charities. It's only a 
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the rose to go home, the yicar went to the window, and 
looked ont lor a few seconds. 

" I think, Marjr, yon might accompanj ns ; and when 
we hare seen IGss Edith home, we conld t^ke a torn 
ronnd together. It is a heantifal night." 

Marj nodded assent, and Edith felt her heart sink 
within hen She was certain now that ho was ayoiding 
her. As she followed Miss Santler upstairs to pnt on 
her things, a snddon thought flashed npon her. 

** I shall bo with yon in a moment, Marr, she said ; 
"I hare dropped my handkerchief I think.^' 

She ran back to the parlonr, and met the yicar £M)e to 
face as he paced the room. 

She stood stiU, and looked at him silently for a 
moment. Sbo had taken him by sorprise, and ho too 
stood motionless. 

" Well," ho said at last, with a faint smile. 

" Do yon hate mo, Charles P " she asked in a low, 
steady yoioe. 

'* Hate yoo ! Why shonld I hate you, my dear Edith ? 
What shoold pnt such thoaghts " 

^ I hare only a few seconds to speak to yon," Miss 
Dore continned hastily. "Answer me truly and dLirectly. 
Ton do not hate me ? " 

*' I shall nerer hate yon, dear." 

" Why do yon aroid me P " 

" Hare I avoided yon P" 

•* Yon know yon have. Why P •* 

" I have not avoided yon, Edith." 

" Do yon still love me P" 

•• Yon know I do." 
As much as over von did ? " 
'As much as over." 

*' Can I see yon to-morrow — alone ? " 

" Yon know I am going to the Manor." 

*' I know," said Editb, with a slight tone of bitterness. 
"Yon will return in the evening, I suppose P I shall * 
wait for you on the road till nine o'clock. ' 

^ I may be detained, you know, Edith." 

^ Then I shall be practising in the ohuroh on Tuesday 
afternoon as usual." 

*' Yeiy well," he assented. 
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"Am I Blill to trast joa, CliarlcsP" shD asked, rn in ing 
her soft blue of cs curacBtly U» Uii Eaco. 

" Y«." 

" Yea P " Sbo dirclt upon tlie word, Btill looklnjf 
fondly Qp to hira, Uo DDderHU)od hsi', and l>eut ovi<r 
And kissed hci*. 

"Yon will trj to retui-n homo to-morrow boForoninc P 
I haro bcon miserable nil this wook,and 1 Larosomncli 
to say to yon," 

" 1 will try to see yoit," said tlio vicar. 

" I must run now; JIni-y will wonder what haa kept 

Tbo great woods nbont Foxglove Uniior were certatDly 
lovely, and in tUo winter, witb the siiow on llieir Ltaci: 
branclica, and snow on tlio fallen Icnrcs and tlio open 
spaces bctwcon tbo clamps of fgitstiy, tlio plni» miglit 
have seemed drcnry and (lisnial ; but on this July after- 
noon tho vicar expcrioDNKl ad indescribable senso of 
bnoyaucy and enlniRcmrnt among these vnst tosiinp 
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of sionecrop and honieleok, wlikh had established thorn- 
selves on tiie slated roof » gare it a singular aspeet of com- 
fdete abandonment. 

As Mr. Saiitley entered one of the walks which led to 
tho terraced entrance, Mrs. Haldane, who had obserred 
his approach, appeared on the stone steps, and desoended 
to meet him. 

" How good of yon to come so early I " she exclaimed. 
" Geoige will be delighted. He is in his laboratory, 
experimenting as nsnd. We shall join him, after yon 
have had some refreshment" 

" No refreshment for me, thank yon." 

** Are Ton qnite snro P Yon most require something 
after so long a walk." 

" Nothing really, I assure yon." 

" Well, 1 shall not press you, as we shall hare dinner 
soon. Shall we go to Mr. Haldane ? HaToyon visited 
tho Manor before — not in our absence ? How do you 
UkeitP" 

" I envy you your mognifioont woods." 

" Tes ; ai*o they nob charming ? And you will like 
the house, too, when you have seen it." 

** Do you not find it doll, however ? " asked the vicar, 
looking into her face with an expression of keen scru- 
tiny. "Tou aro still young — ^in the blossom of your 
youth — and society must still have its attractions for 
you." 

"One enjoys society all the more after a little 
seclosion." 

"No doubt." 

** And we have just returned, you must recollect, from 
a whole year of wandering and si^ht-seeing, so that it is 
a positive relief to awaken mominff after morning and 
find the same peaceful landscape, the same quiet woods 
about one." 

** That is very natural ; but the heart does not long 
remain content with the nnchanffing face of nature, 
however beauiiful it may be. ISven the best and 
stronf(est require sympathy, and when onoe we become 
oonsoions of that want " 

** Have you begun to feel it P ** sheasked suddenly, as 
he paused 
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" I sappose it ia ibe inevitable ezDerienoe of a cleigj- 
man in a country parisb," be repliea, witb a smile. 

" Tea, I Bnppose it is. 80 few can take an interest in 
yonr tastes, and aspirations, and intellectnal pleasures, 
and parsnits. Is not tbat so P " 

" It may seem vanity to tbink so." 

" Ob no ; I tbink not. Tbe people yon meet every 
day are mostly concerned in tboir tnmips or tbe wbeat or 
tbeir cattle, and tbeir talk is tbe merest village gossip. 
It mnst indeed bo very depressing to listen day after day 
to notbing but tbat. One bas, of coorsc, a refoge in 
books." 

"Bat books are not life. Tbo day-dreams of tbe 
library are a poor snbstitate for tbo real action of a 
man's own beart and brain." 

" Then one bas also tbe great fields of natural science 
to explore. I tbink you will find tbe work of my. 
basband interesting, and if you ooold tarn yonr mind in 
tbe same direction, yoa woald find in bim mezbanstiblo 
sympathy." 

As sbe spoke, tboy reached tbe low-arcbed portal of 
tbe chapel. Tbe thick oaken door, stndded witb big 
iron nails, was open, and before tbem stood a man who 
bowed profonndly to Mrs. Haldane, and tben darted a 
swift, penetrating glance at tbe vicar. 

" Mr. Haldane is witbin, Baptisto P " sbe asked. 

" Yes, scnora." 

He stood aside to allow tbem to pass, and as Mr. 
Santlcy entered be regarded tbe man witb an eye wbicli 
pbotographed every feature of bis dark Spanirii fAce. 
it was a face wbion, once seen, stamped itself in haunt- 
ing lineaments on tbe memory. A dusl^ olive com- 
plexion ; a fierce, bandsome moutb and cbin ; a broad, 
intelligent forehead ; short, crisp black bair sprinkled 
witb grey ; a thin, black moustacne, twisted and nointed 
at the ends ; and a pair of big, black, unfathomable eyes, 
filled witb liquid fire. It was tbe man's eyea tbat 
arrested the attention first, gave obaracter not onlr to 
tbe face but to tbe man bimsel^ and indeed servea to 
identifv bim. In tbe village, '* tbo foreign gentieman 
witb the eyes " was tbe popular and suflfoient deiorip- 
lion of Baptisto. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

THB TJKKVOWK GOD. 

As the Ticar entered the chapel, he stopped short, stmck 
iprith sstonishment at the singalar appearance of the 
interior. 

The snnlight streaming through the leaded diamond 
panes of the casements, instead of falling on the familiar 
pews, fiagged naye, and solemn walls, shone with a 
startling dSeot on the hoterogoneoas contents of a 
mnsenm and laboratory. Along one side of the building 
were ranged several glass cases containing collections of 
fossils, arctic and tropical shells, antique implements of 
flint, stone, and bronse, and g^logical specimens. The 
walls were decorated with savage cariosities — shields of 
skin, carved clubs and paddles, spears and arrows tipped 
with flint or fishbone, mats of grass, strings of wampum, 
and dresses of skins and foatlicrs. On a couple of small 
shelves grinned two rows of hideous cranis, gathered as 
ethnic trpcs from all quartcra of the barbman world, 
and beside them lay a plaster cast of a famous paleo- 
lithic skull. On the various stands and tables in aiffcr- 
ent parts of the room woi*e retorts and crucibles, curious 
tuben, glasses and flasks, electric jars and batteries, 
balances, microscopes, prisms, strange instruments of 
brass and glass, and a bewildering litter of odds and endf , 
for which only a student of science could find a name 
or a use. At the further end of the room, under the 
coloured east window, stood an escritoire coTcred with 
a confused mass of paper, and beside it stood a small 
table piled with books. 

As Mrs. Haldane and the vicar entered, tho master of 
Foxglove Manor, who had been writing, rose, laid down 
his pipe, buttoned his old velvet shooting-jaoketi and 
hastened forward to weloome his visitor. 

Baptisto gravelv sot a couplo of chairs, and, at a sign 
from nii master, Dowed profoundl/i and retired to the 
further end of the apartment. 

^ Do yon smoke^ Mr. Santley P '* Mr. Haldane asked^ 
glancing at a bos of new day pipes. 
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" No, thank yon ; bnfc I do not dislike the smoll of 
tobacco. I find, however, that smoking disagrees with 
me — ^irritates instead of soothing, as professors of the 
weed tell me it shonld do." 

*' Tenches the solar plexns, ehP Then beware of 
it ! The valao of the solar system is often determined 
l^" the condition of the solar plexus." 

" That does seem to be frequently the case," replied 
Mr. Santley, smiling. 

*' Invariably, my dear sir, as the .ancients were well 
aware when they formulated that comprehensive, but 
little eomprehenued, proverb of the sound mind in the 
sound body. It is curious how frequently modem 
science finds herself demonstrating tho truth of the 
guesses of the old philosophers 1 " 

" I perceive you are devoted to science," said Mr. 
Santley, waving his hand towards the evidences of his 
host's taste. 

"Oh yes, he is por{)ctaally experimenting in some 
dii*ection or other, said Mrs. Haldane, with a laugh. 
" I believe he and Baptisto would pass the ni|^ht here, 
boiling germs or mounting all manner of invisible little 
monsters for the microscope, if I allowed them. You 
must know, Mr. Santlof, that Mr. Haldane is writing 
a magnum oput — ' The Uistorv of Morals,' I believe, is 
to be the title — and what with his experiments and his 
chapters, he can scarcely find time to dine." 

'* xou have been happy in your subject," said the 
vicar, turning to the master of the Manor. " The history 
of morals must be an enthralling book. I can scarcely 
imagine any subject affording laigcr scope for literary 
genius than this of the development of tbat divine law 
written on tho heart of Adam. Why do you smile, may 
lask?" 

" Pardon me ; I was not oonscions that I did smile, 
except mentally. You will excuse me, however, if I 
frankly say that I was smiling at your conception of 
the genesis of morality. What you term the divine law 
written on the heart of Adam represents to me a very 
advanced stage in the development of the moral sensa 
We must begin far beyond Adam, my dear sir, if we 
would arrive at a philosophio appreciatioA of tho subject. 
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Wc must cxp]oi*o as far oa possible into thai mistj 
raigmatio period which precedes historical recc 
ipproaoh as nearly as maj oe to the time when in 
savage, poasiblj semi-siniiaa, hrain of the earliest of 
predeoessoia ezperienoe had begun to reiterate 
proofs thai what was good was to his personal adi 
tsffe, and that what was had entailed loss and snffer 
It has hitherto been the habit to beliore that the D< 
logae was roroaled from Sinai in thunder and lighti 
and doads of darkness. As a dramatic imago 
allegoiy onW shoald that be accepted. Clonds of di 
neas do inmd snrroand the genesis of the mora 
man,. and the law has been revealed by the dei 
lightnings of disease and war and famine and mis 
i&oagh vnlcnown and innnmcrable generations. 
diTioe law was written on the heart of the first max 
Boeietj wonld not bo whore it is to-dar. No ; nnhap] 
one might say, morality has been like everything 
hnman— -like everything else, human or not, — like 
coloured flower to the plant, the gayplamagu to 
Mrd, a dearly bought conquest, a paiofally laboi 
evolution.*' 

Once or twice daring 'Mr, Haldano's remarks, 
▼icor had raised his hand in disclaimer, but waited 
he had finished before speaking. 

'^I was abont to protest," ho now said, "ago 
several of your expressions, but I fear oontroYcrsy i 
little good when the disputants argae from dine 
premises. I perceive that you have accepted a thi 
of life which completely shuts out Ood from 
oreatton* 

** Fiudon me ; like the old Greek, I can still rais^ 
altar to the unknown God." 

*'To a cold, remote^ indifferent abstraction, tb 
replied Mr. Santley, impulsively ; '' to a God unknoif 
as unknown — a vague^ unreah'sable, impersonal Pow 

''Impersonal, I grant you, and therefore more log 
oven aooording to human reason, than the h 
passionate anthropomorphism of Jew and Christ 
. Oonsokniiness and personality imply the notion of Hi 
and conditions; and which is the grander idei 
limitedt oonditioned Power, however great, or 
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absolate transcondent Godbead, free from all the limits 
vrliich gorem onr finite being P God cannot be oon* 
scions as ire understand consciousness, nor personal as 
we nnderstand personalitj. If He were, then indeed 
wo migbt well believe tbat we were made after His 
image and likeness." 

*' And can yon find comfort in sach a creed P Can 
jon turn for strength, or grace, or consolation to snch 
a power as yon describe ? " 

•* Why shonid IP" asked Mr. Haldane, smUing. •' If 
I need any of these things, my need is the rosalt of 
some law violated or nnouserred^ The world is mled 
1^ law, and every breach of law entails an inescapable 
penalty, li I soffer I mnst endure." 

" That is cold comfort for all the sum of misery in 
the world." 

''It is the only true comfort. The rest is delnsion.- 
Preach that every violated law avenges itself, not in 
some half mythical hell at tho close of a life that seems 
illimitable — for men never do realize that they will one 
day die — ^bnt avenges itself hero and now ; preach that 
no cmcified Redeemer can interfere between the violator 
of the law and its penalty ; preach that if men sin they 
will infallibly suffer, and you will really do something 
to regenerate mankind, dhristianity, with its doctrines 
of atonement and vicArious saffering and redemption, 
has done as much to fill the world with vice, crime, and 
disease as the most degraded creed of pagan or savage. 
Tho groaning and travail of creation are clamant proofs 
that vicarious suffering and redemption are the veriest 
dreams." 

" Either nurposely or inadvertently yon mix np the 
physical and the morsl law," interposed the vicar. 

** The physical and the moral are but one law, artidos 
of the one universal code of nature." 

" Truey" said the vicar. " I forgot that you denied 
man his immortal soul, as you deny him his divine son* 
ship. And so you are content to believe that man is 
bom to live, labour, suffer, and perish." 

" Concede that God is oontent that such should be 
man's destiny,** replied Mr. Haldane, " what then P '* 

'* What then P " echoed the vicar, rising from his 
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ir with flashing eyes and agitated face ; " whj, then 
life is a fiendish mockorj I " 

Mr. Ualdane's face wore a grim smile as he hoard 
the bitter emphasis of iho vicarTi reply. 

" Ah, m^ worthy friend/' he said, " yon illustrate how 
necessary it is that when one has his hand fall of trath he 
shonld onl^ open it ono fingor at a time. If yoa voYolt 
thns angnly against the new gospel, what can bo 
expected from the ignorant and tiio Tioioos P Tho 
meaning and purpose of life does not dopend on whether 
the indmdnal man shall perish or shall be immortal. 
If perish he mnst, he may at least perish heroically. 
Annihilation or immortality does not affect tho validity 
of religion, whose paramount aim is not te proparo for 
another world, but to make tho best of this — to realise 
ite ideal greatness and nobility. If life shoold suddenly 
appear a mockery, contrast the present with that remote 
past of the nakoa SATDgo of tho stouo ngo, or tho brutal 
condition of his more remote sylvan ancoster, learning 
to walk erect and to articulate; and then summon 
up a vision of the possiblo future, when snporRtition 
shall have ceased te embitter man's life, when a know- 
ledge of natural law shall have made men virtuous, 
when disease shall have vanished from the world, and 
the nations shall, in a golden ago of peace and perfected 
arte, have learnt the method of a patriarchal longevity. 
Millions of individuals have wept and teilod Itnd 
perished to secure for us tho present ; we and millions 
shall weep and toil and perish to secure the future for 
them." 

" And that you toko to be the significance of life, the 
progress of the race ? " 

" And is not that at least as noble a significance as a 
hoayen peopled with tho penitent thief, the drunkard, 
the ga]low*s-bird, the harlot, tho thousand bestial types 
of humanity redeemed by vicarious agony— tho thousand 
brutes of civilisation who^ in this ogo, are not fit for life 
oven on tiiis eartli, to say nothing of an enlarged irn* 
mortality?" 

'*But with ever-rising grades of immortelity before 
them, even those bestial types might ascend to a perfect 
manhood, and shall thej perish F ' 
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''HftTa they not been ascending erer smoe the 
Miocene P " asked Mr. Haldane, with a scomf al laugh. 
" However, it is little use discnasing the matter. As 
▼on hare said, we cannot agree npon first principles. 
Let me show yon, instead, some of my cariosities. Did 
you ever see the Mentone skull P Here is a plaster 
cast of it" 

'* And do you accept this dark and comfortless orced 
of your husband P " osked Mr. Santloy, turning to Mn. 
Haldane as he took the cast in his hand. 

*' Oh no," she replied, liaising her soft dark ojes to 
him earnestly; "the pro^ss of humanity docs not 
satisfy mo as an explanation of the enigma of life in 
man or woman. I cannot abandon my old faith and 
trust in the God-Man for an unknown power who docs 
not caro for my suffering and cannot hear my prayers. 
What to mo can such a god bo P And what can life 
be but a mockery if my soul, with its yearnings and 
aspirations and ideals, ceases to exist after death — has 
no other world, but this, in which I know its infinito 
wants can nerer be satisfied ? " 

Tho vicar's face brightened, and his heart beat with 
a strange impulsive ardour as ho listened to her. 
Why hod this woman, whose enthusiasm and sympathy 
might have enabled him to realize his own high ideal 
of the spiritual, been denied him P What evil destiny 
had bound her for ever to a man whoso paralysing 
creed must make a perpetual division between them«- 
a man who could look into her sweet face and yet 
think of her as merely a beautiful animal ; who could 
fold her in his arms, and yet tranquilly accept the 
teaching that at death that pure, radiant soul of hem 
would be for ever extinguished ? These thoughts and 
feelings went through we vicar's consciousness swiftlj 
as sunshine and shadow over a iMidseape.i 

His eyes dropped on tho plaster cast in his hand. 

*' This is very old P " ho asked musingly. 

" One of tho oldest skulls in tho world," replied Mr. 
Haldane. '*It was discovOTod by Dr. Rivi<yro in a eave 
at Mentone, in a cliff ovodooking the sea. Tho man 
belonged to the ancient stone age, and was con* 
temporary with the mammoth and woolly thinooeroa 
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of iho Poti-pliooeiie. The cave was a place of banal, 
and on the nead of the ekelaton waa a thicklj plaited 
network of Bea-shollsi with a fringe of deen^ teeth 
aronnd the edge; the limha were adorned with brace* 
lots and anklete of sheila also ; and in front of the face 
was placed a little oxide of iron, nsed as war-paint, no 
doobt** 

** Eren in the Post-plioconc, then," said the ricnr, 
** it wonld appear that man belioved in a hereafter." 

*' AJi, jes ; it is an antiqne superstition, and ercn Tct 
we haTO not ontgrown it. Hnman progreM is slow. ' 

'* And this face was raised to the bine skj ages ago, 
looking for God I " 

Hr. Haldano shmggod his shoulders and smiled 
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Low is it possible that jon, who must share tho 
weaknesses ana sorrows of tbo human heart, can so 
atoicallr accept tho horrible prospect of annihilation P " 
asked the ticar, half angrily 

"I accept truths. Do jou imagino I prefer annihila- 
iion P I could wish that life were ordered otherwise, 
but wishing cannot change an eternal system. Im- 
mortality cannot bo achiovcd by defying annihilation.*' 

" Have you realized death P " exclaimed the vicar, 
passioriatcfy. " Can you, dai*o you, look forward to a 
•time when, say, year wifo shall lie cold and lifeless, — 
and hold to the doctrine that you have lost her for 
crcr, that norcr again shall your spirit mingle with 
hers, that you and she are for all eternity divorced P " 

*'You appeal to tho passions, ana not to tho 
reason," replied Mr. Haldane, coldly. "What holds 
good for the beast which perishes, holds good for all of 
us, and will hold good for those who come after ns, and 
who will be mater and nobler than wo." 

'^ Be it so, replied the vicar, in an undertone. As 
he spoke he bit his lip, and his cheek coloured. The 
thought was not meant for utterance, bat it slipped 
into words before he was aware. For the full signifi- 
cance of that thought was a singular exemplification of 
the oonflicting spiritual and animal natures of the man. 
That divorce of death which had been pronounced 
inevitable opened before him, in a dreamy vista of the 
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fatore, » new world of ocstatio beaiitade, where His 
sool and the radiant spirit of the woman who stood 
beside him should be mingled together in indissoluble 
communion. 



CHAPTER VIL 

CELESTIAL ArriXITIES. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Haldano suggested that thcj 
should tako a turn about tho gp^ands, instead of wast- 
ing the sunshine indoors. As thej left the chapel the 
Ticar paused and looked back at the ivj-draped 
building, with its holf-hidden lancets. 

" You have tunicd n sacrod edifice to a strange use,*' 
ho said. '* Hero, within tho walls whore past genera- 
tions hare dwelt and worshipped, jou have set up jour 
apparatus for tho dcstrnction of man's holiest heritage. 
Piurdon me if I speak warml/, but to me this appears 
to be sacrilege." 

" The Church has always been intolerant of science 
and research," replied Mr. Haldane, good-humouredly, 
" and it is the fortune of conflict if sometimes we are 
able to make reprisals. But, seriously, I see no 
desecration here." 

" No dcsccmtion in converting God's house into a 
laboiutorr to analyse soul and spirit into function and 
force ! " 

" No desecration, I should say, in conrerting the 
shrine of a narrow, selfish superstition into a school- 
room where one may learn a truer and a grander 
theology, and a less presumptuous and illusiTO theory 
of life. It is, however, impossible for us to bo at one 
on these matters ; let us at least agree to differ 
amicably. Your predecessor and I foand mndi of 
common interest. He was of the old school, but life 
had taught him a kindly tolerance of opinion. To you, 
as I gleaned from your sermon yesterday, the new 
philosophy and mo€(em criticism are familiar. Yon 
must surely ooneede that the old theological ground 
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miut bo immeasorablj widened, if joaare Ktill resolved 
to occnpj it. Whj should too fear tmih, if God has 
indeed rerealed Himself to the Church P " 

" The Chnrch does not fear tmtb," replied the yicar ; 

" but she docs fear the wild speoolations and gnessos 

at troth which unsettle the faith of the world. For 

mjself I have looked into some of these fantastic 

tiieories of science, and I repudiate thorn as at once 

blasphemous and hopeless. It is cosy to dcstroj the 

old trust in the beneficence of ProTidenco, in the 

redemption and desttn j of man ; bat when jou hare 

accomplished that, jou can go no farther. Tjndall 

proTCs to JOU that mI life in the world is the outcome 

of antecedent life ; Haeckel contends that science must 

in the long run accept spontaneoas generation. Your 

leading men are at loggerheads ; and it signifies little 

which is right, for in either case the eauta eautam is 

onl/ remoTod one link farther bock in the chain of 

causation. Some of you hold that there is only matter 

and force in the universe, but on others it is beginning 

to dawn that possibly matter and force are in tho 

ultimate one and tho same. And sgain, it signifies 

little which is right, for both, being conditioned, must 

have had a beginning. A God, a creative Power, is 

needed in tho long run — 'a power behind humanity, 

and behind all other things,' as Herbert Spencer 

describes it; a GK>d of whom science can pr^cate 

nothing, of whom science declares it to be beyond her 

province to speak, but of whom evenr heart is at some 

time vividly conscious and has been nx)m the beginning 

— demonstrably from tho Paleolithic period — ^until 

now." 

"Oh, Mr. Santloy, I am so pleased you have said 
that I have often wished that I were able to answer 
mj husband, but I have no power of argument," said 
llrs. Haldane, looking gratcxolly at the vicar. " Yon 
must not think he is not a good, a real practical 
Christian, in spite of his opinions." 

Mr. Haldane laughed quietly as his wife slipped her 
hand into his. 

*' As to the Ood of the Paleolithic man, Mr. Santley 
foi^^ta that it was at best a personification of some of. 
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tbc great oattirol powers — wind, min, tlmndcr, ■nn- 
Ehine, and moonlight ; nod as to Christianitj, mj dear, 
[here ia Ennch in Iho tcacliing of Christ, and oren of 
the Clmrch, which I roreronco nnd bold eacred. 
Morality, and tho consequent civilixatiou of tho irorlil 
01TC3 mom to ClirlstiDnity than to any other ciiKd. 
It has dono much evil, but I think it hu dona more 
good. PurifiDd from its mythic delusions, it has still 
a Epleudid future licfoi'o it." 

" And 'i pTopot of praclieal Ch ristianitj', Mr. Santley,*' 
continued Mra. Haldanc, " I want to talk to you nbont 
tho parish. I am cngcT to hc(;in with my poor people 
again ; and, by-tho-hyo, the children have, I understand, 
had no achool treat yet this year. Now sit down hero 
and tell mo all about yniir sick, in tho Grst place." 

Mr. Unldaiio stood liotcning to thowoca and illneucs 
of the Tillugo for a fen minntce, and then left them 
together in deep dincuKsiona over Bannels and mcdicinca 
and Doari?hin){ food. Dinner panned pIcuEantly enough. 
,.j "■idfied liig conscionco by pi-otosting 
d the disa 
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suiprite started into her face. He noticed it at once, 
and was warned. Hr. Haldane's farewell was blnfBy 
oordialy and he warmlj pressed the vicar to call on 
them at anj time that oest suited his oonvenienoe. 
Thej were prettj snre to be always at home, and thej 
were not likely to have too mnch oompanj. 

As ho walked along the high-road, bordered on one 
side with the green mnrmaring masses of foliage, and 
on the other with waying breadths of com, his mind 
was absorbed in that new dream of transcendent Ioto. 
There was nothing earthly or gross in this dawning 

Slow of spiritual passion; indeed, it raised him in 
elicions exaltation beyond the coarseness of the 
physical, till, as it soddonly occurred to him that some- 
where on his way Edith was waiting for him, his heart 
rose in remlsion at the recollection of her. At the 
same time there was a largo dement of the sensuous 
beauty of transient humanity in that celestial forecast. 
The pure, radiant spirit'of the woman he loyed still wore 
the sweet lineaments of her earthly loveliness. Death 
had not destroyed that magical face; those dark, 
luminous, loving eyes ; that sweet shape of womanhood. 
The spiritual body was cast in that of the physical, and 
the chief difference lay in a shining mistiness of colour, 
which flootod in a sort of elusive drapery about the 
glorified woman, and replaced the worldly silks and 
satins of the living wife. This spiritual being was no 
intangible abstraction, of which only the intollect could 
take cognizance. As in its tomponu condition, it could 
atill kiss and thrill with a touch. Clearly, however 
unconscious he might be of the ftict, the vicar*s concep- 
tion of the divine was intonsoly human, and his spiritual 
idealisations were the immediate growth and aelicato 
UoBSom of the senses. 

A great stOlnees was growing over the land as he 
pursned his way. The woodlands had been left behind 
oim, and their incessant murmur was now inaudible. 
Sleep and quietude had fallen on the level fields ; not 
an car of wheat stirred, no loaf rustled. The birds 
had all gone to nest, except a solitary string of belated 
orows, flying low down in black dots against the distant 
wUnarj green horiion. The moon was rising through 
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n low-ljing Imze, which Imd bcp^n to eproad over tlio 
InnilacatK. Tbo vicai' looked at his Tvatcli. It iraa titar 
nine o'clock. lie began to Lopo that Edith had grown 
lircd of tnutiDg for liim, nod hod rctoracd home. Ha 
hiid a sickcmng feeling of rcpngnonco and TSgno dread 
of TQ'^cting her. 

Littio laoro than a month nftcr Mr. Sonttcj had 
Rcttlcd in Omberlc-f, Miss Doro had come to live nith 
licr aunt. Her father and mother hod died within a 
year of ench otlicr, and tho f^irl gladly accepted tk« 
uifer of Mi4. Rnsscll to consider her Uouso as a homo 
until ehe had hnd timo to lock nhont bcr. Edith bad 
been left Euflicicntly well proridcd for, nod her aant, 
the widow of abnDkcr.TraB ma position of indcpendance, 
hO that tho diBintcTOstod offer una accepted without 
any Eenso of dependence or hnmiliation. The briglit, 
innocent face of the girl instantly caught tho cyoot 
tbo vicar. Ho saw her frequently at licr aant's bonsc^ 
and gradually learned to CBtccni, not only her ciccUoDt 
qualilicB, bnt to find o use for her accomplish monta. 
She was especially fond of music, and when tlio victtr 
Bugfgcatcd. that Ehc mig-ht add to tho beauty of tho 
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n new mislrcss bronglit to iheVicarago. The girl wm^ 
boworer, still too bappj in the knowledge that she 
was boloTcd to look forward to marriage. With a 
■traago, feminine inconsistenej, she regarded their 
anion with a certain dread and shamefacedness. It 
seemed snch a dreadful exposure that all the Tillage 
■honld know that thej loved each other. " Oh no, no ; 
it mast not be for a long, long time jet ! " she once 
ozclaimed ncnronslj. "Ii it not sufficient happiness 
to know that I am jours and jon are mine P I cannot 
bear to think that orcrj one must know our secret." 
To baTC those long, pleasant chats under cover of the 
music; to be invited to the Vicarage, and to sit and 
talk with him there; to receive those haphazard 
ghmcesi as it were, while he was preaching; to be 
escorted home bj him in the evening when it was dark, 
and no one could see that her hand was on his arm ; 
to receive those almost stolen kisses; to feel his arm 
about her waist; — what more could maiden desire- 
to dream over for weeks and months — for joars, if 
need were P 

Edith was endowed with the intense feminine faith 
and fcnrid ideality of the worshipper. To sit at l*er 
lover*s feet and to look up adoringly to him, wns 
nt onco her faTOuiito mental and physical attitude. 
On her side, she exorcised a curious spiritual influenco 
f)ver him. There was such on aerial brightness and 
lightness about her, such sweet fitigilo loveliness in 
her form and figure, such tender abandonment of self 
in her disposition, that ho felt he had not only a 
woman to love, but a beautiful child-like soul to keep ' 
unspotted from the world, to g^ido through the dark 
ways of life to the orms of the great loving Fatherhood 
of God. The presence of Edith helped him to banish 
the dark doubts and evil promptings of the i^rit 
of unbelief. When she spoke to liim of her spiritual 
oxperienccs, ho felt joyous ascensions of the heart 
which raised him nearer to heaven. She created in 
him the unspeakable holy longing and vague wants 
that give the lives of the mj^stio saints of Roman 
Catholicism so singular a blending of divine illumina- 
tion and voluptuous colour. Unconsciously the vicar 
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was realisiDg in his own nature Swedenl>org*s doctrine 
of oelesiial affinities* This lore restored to him the 
innooenoe and ardour of the days of Eden; he had 
found at once his Eye and his Paradise, and he felt 
that, as of old, God still walked in the garden in the 
cool of ilio daj. Some such glamour surrounds the 
first developments of every sincere attachment. It is 
the first rosy tingling flash of dawn, dim and sweet 
and dreamy, and, like the dawn, it glows and brightens 
into the fierce clear heat of broad cuty, burning the dew 
from the petal and withering the blossom. 

As Mr. Bantley's thoughts turned to Edith, tlio 
recollection of these things came vividly upon him. 
Onlv a week ago, and she was the one woman in tlio 
world ho believed he could have chosen for his wife. 
In an instant, at the sight of a face, all had been 
changed. His love had become a bm*thcn, a shame, a 
dread to him. Edith had grown hatef al to him. At 
the same time, ho conld not deaden the sting of remorse 
as he reflected on his broken vows. The passionate 
protestations he had uttered sounded again in his ears 
in accents of bitter mockery ; the pledges ho had given 
seemed now to him hideous blasphemies. 

At a bend of the road he suddenly came in sight 
of a figare moving before him in the dusk. He knew 
at a glance it was she, and he prepared himself for the 
meeting. Although ho earnestly wished to disem- 
barrass himself of her, he found himself unable to do so 
at once and bi*utallv. He would try to estrange her, 
and free himself Uttle by little. 

As they approached each other he saw that Edith's 
face was ^prave and sad. She was trying to learn from 
his look in what manner she ought to speak to him. 
His assurances on the previous evening had not 
iranquillised her, and she had still a terrible misgiving 
that a chasm was widening between them. 

The vicar was the first to speak. 

" I am a little later than I expected/' ho said, as ho 
hold out his hand to her. 

"It does not signify now. 1 was only afraid that 
you might be so la£ I should havo to go homo witboni 
seeing yon." 
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Ho made no roplji and thej walked on side hj side 
in silence for a few scoonds. At last she stopped 
abrnptlj and looked at bim. 

" Charles," she said, "70a know what jou said to mo 
last night P'' 

••Yes." 

••WasittmeP'' 

**Wh7 shonld jou ask such a question? Wbj 
should you doubt its truth P *' 

"I try not to doubt it, but I cannot holp it. Oh, 
tell mo again that you do not hate and contemn me ! 
Tell mo you still love mc." 

*' My dear Edith," replied tho vicar, laying his hand 
on her arm, " you arc not well. You hare been otcf- 
taxiu^ your stiength and exciting yourself." 

Edith did not answer, but tho tears rose to her eyes 
and began to run down her cheeks. She did not sob 
or make any soand of weeping, but her hand was 
pressed against her throat. 

M Come, don't cry like that ; you know I cannot bear 
to see you cry." 

He stopped as he spoke, and took her hand in his. 
They stood still a Httlo while, and sho at length was 
able to speak. 

"Do you remember," sho asked in a low, broken 
Toiee, " that I onco told you you were my conscience P " 

He regarded her uneasily beforo ho replied. 

" Yes ; yon onco said that, I know. But why return 
to that now P " 

*' And have you not been P " 

He was silent. 

"Your word," she continued, "has been my law; 
what you have said I have bcliercd. Have I done 
wrong?" 

"Why are you letting these things trouble you 
now P " he asked impatiently. 

"Beoauso I know that when a woman gives hersolf 
wholly to the man she loves, it is common for her 
to lose him, and I have begun to feel that I am losing 
you." 

"I do not think I have given you any reason to feel 
that." 




A SSCErCAJLU 

8Im did Boi speak agNB iiB»<rtiitti^, bsi 

w niiMicwii Use cjce laieed beeeedna^T to 
Saddeolj she took hold of kii ]Mad% Md 

Tom told ne iiiat m tlie ejee of Godw 
and wife, ilaU no maniage 
«s iogcihor more trolj, that marriage nallj 
in the ttnioa of heart aad acml, not in the woraa of aaj 
prieei— did joa not? Was thai tnef Am I ttill 
TOUT little wtfe ? " 

Ha heaitated. The Uood had Taniehed fsom hm 
chedc, leaTing it haggard and pale ; abe fdi hie hands 
trembling in hers. Then, with a sadden im|Wils>, he 
took her f see be t w e en his hands and drew her towaris 
him, as he enswered*^ 

''Ton are, darling. I will not do jon aaj wrong.* 



CHAPTBE Vm. 

▲ SICC-CILL. 

Mb. Saitlct's rqil^ was as sinecro at the momont 
it was spokon as it was impnlsiyc. Tho saner and 
better part of him roso in sudden sjmpathr towards 
ibis ronng, confiding prl who had laid her wnolo bemg 
in bis bands, to bo his treasure or bis pla jibing. He 
resolTod to bo £Eiiibful to the solemn pledge no had 
giTen ber, and to cast from bim for ever sJl tbougbi 
of Mrs. Haldane, and all memoir of thai passionate 
episode of the past. Ho drew Edith's band under his 
arm and held it there. That warm little bii of 
responsiTO ficsh and blood bad still, bo felt, a power 
to thrill through bis nature. Ho bent down and aisMd 
it. For some time their oonveraation was embarrassed, 
bnt griMluallj all sense of doubt and estmngemeni 
Tanisned, and he was telling ber about bis visit to the 
Kanor. A pressure was laid npon bim to make her 
snob amends as he was able for bis ooldness during the 

Kt week, and he determined to break the spell whidh 
I. Haldane's beantj threw oTer him bf rerealing 
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their old frictidsliip to Edith. It was not wise, but 
under the stress of remorse and a reyiWng nassion men 
seldom act wisely. Except in the case oc a jealous 
disposition, a woman is always pleased to hear of her 
loTer*8 old vngnely cherished love afiTairs, when there 
is no possibility of their ever coming to life again. 
8ho knows instinctively, even when she is not told 
so adoringly, that she supersedes all her predecessors 
and combines all their virtues and charms. He loved 
this one for her beauty and sweetness, that one for her 
dear bright intelligence; each in a different way; but 
hn he loves in both the old ways, and in a now way 
also which she alone could inspire. 

''Mrs. Haldano was an old pnpil of mine — indeed, 
a ftkvourito pnpil — many years ago; so, naturally, I 
am much intax»tcd in her, said the vicar in a tentative 
manner. 

The words were a revelation to Edith ; thoy explained 
to her all her uneasiness and all his change of manner. 

"And you find that you still love her a little P" 
Edith ventured to say in a sad, faltering tone. 

**! never said I loved her, my dear,*' replied the 
vicar, with a forced laugh. 

" But you did, did you not P She was your fovonrito 
pupil." 

How uncomfortably keen-sighted this young person 
seemed to bo, in spite of her soft, endearing ways 1 

<« Would you be a little jealous if I said I did P ** ho 
asked, regarding her with a scrutinisinff look. 

** Jealous! Oh no. Why should IP Is she not 
married P And am I not really and truly your littlo 
wifeP" 

He pressed her hand gently for answer. 

"And when yon saw her a^^n last Sunday, and saw 
how beautiful she was," Edith continued, ''yon felt 
Sony that yon had lost her— just a little regretful, did 
yonnotP" 

The vicar hesitated, and then did the moat foolish 
thing a man can do in such oironmstances— confessed 
the truth. 

"Ton wiU not be vexed, darling, if I say that I did 
feel regret P** 
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** Ton loTed her rory mucli P '* 

"8Ho was mj first lovo/' ropliod tho Tioar. *'Bat 
you must romomber it was joart ago. Long beforo 
I know yon ; when I was qnito a yonng man/' 

" And was sho vory fond of yon P " Ediih wont on 
qnietly. 

" I used to tbink sbe was.*' 

** Bnt sbe was not ti*ue to you P " 

"I do not blame bor. I do not tbink it was Her 
fanlt. Her pooplo wero woalUiy, and I was ]H>or| a poor 
teaobor." 

*' And it was tbis mado yon so cold and bard to me 
aUkstweokP" 

Hr. Santloy did not answer at onco. It would 
bo brutal to say yos, and bo darod not hazard a denial. 

" Ob, Gbarlcs, site noTor lovod ^on as I bayo." 

"Never, never," I'cplicd tbo Ticar bnrricdiy; and a 
'flush rose to bis face. 

" Wben you meet her, when you see her again," said 
Edith, grasping his aim with earnest emphasis, ** will 
you remember tliat P Promise mo." 

" I will never forget it," said the vicar in a low voice. 

He did not soe Mrs. Haldane again, however, daring 
tbo week. On the foUowiDg Sunday bis eyes wandered 
only for a moment towards the Manor pew, and he per« 
'Ceived that sbe was alone. When be met her after tbo 
service his manner was constrained, but sbe appeared 
not to notice it. She spoke again of tho paiisb work, 
and told him that in a aay or two sho would drive over 
and accompany him on some of his calls. He looked 
forward with uneasiness and self-distmst to ber oo- 
operation in bis dailv work. Thcro was an irresistible 
something, a magical atmosphere, an invisiblo radiation 
of the enticing about this woman. Her large glowing 
bkok oyes seemed to fasten upon bis soul imd draw it 
beyond bis control. Her stamr smile intoxicated and 
maddened him. Beside her, Edith was bat a weak^ 
delioate child, with a child's dinging attadbment^ a 
child's orednlity and trust, a child's little gnsts of 
passion.^ His lost love was a woman— «ncb a woman 
as men in old times would have perished for as a queen, 
would have worshipped as a goddess — such a woman. 
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Ho fancied, as that Naomi whoso heaatj has been the 
mysierions tradition of five thoasand years. 

Early ono afternoon, about the middle of the week, 
the yicar was jnst abont to set ont on his enstomary 
roond of Tisitation, when Mrs. Haldane's ]H>ny-carriago 
droTO vp to the gate. He assisted her to slight, and 
retomea with her to the house. 

Hiss Santlqy, who had been as sensitire to the chango 
in her brother as Edith herself, regarded Mrs. Haldane 
with little &Tonr. 8ho was ready to acknowledge that 
It was TCTY good and kind of tbo mistress of Fozglovo 
Jfanor to interest herself in the wants and suffering of 
the parish, but she entertained graro misgivings as to 
the prudence of her brother and this old pnpu of his 
being thrown too frequently together. She was just 
a liUlo formal and rcscrrod with her visitor, who 
announced her intention of going with tbo yicar to this 
iick-call he had si)okcn of. 

" Ton will have to walk, however," said Mr. Santloy, 
**as the cottage is some little distance across the Holds." 

" I came prepared for walking," sho replied, with a 
laugh. "James can put up at the village till our rotam.'* 

" Will you do us the favour of taking tea with us P " 
asked Miss Santley. " You will require it, if my brother 
takovou his usual round." 

" Toank you, I shall be very glad. If James calls for 
me at — what time shall I say ? — six, will that be soon 
enough P " 

Tho coachman received his instructions, and Mr. 
Santley and Mrs. Haldane set out on their first com- 
bined mission. They traversed half a dozen fields, and 
camo in sight of a small cluster of cottages lying low 
in a green hollow. A narrow lane nin past them to 
Omberloy in one direction and to tho nigh-road in 
another. Half a dosen poplars grew in a line along 
the lane, and the cottages were surrounded by snutll 
gardens, filled with fruit trees. 

*' What a picturesque little spot 1 " exclaimed Mrs. 
Haldane. **! think nothing looks so pretjnr as an 
English oottage with its white walls and tiled roof 
peoring out from a cluster of apple and pear trees." 

** Fk«tty enongh, but damp I " replied tho vicar. '' In 
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Haldane, irith a look 



wot ireaUier they are in a perfcefe qnaffiniro. Ah. 
listen I " 

Tho^ wcTO now rorj near the houses, and the soand 
to which Mr. Santloj called her attention was the Toico 
of a man crying out in great pain. 

** What can it be P " asked Mrs. 
of alarm. 

" It is the poor fellow we are going to see. Ho was 
knocked down and run over by a cart about two years 
ago. His spine has been injured, and the doctors can 
do nothing for him. Ho is quite helpless, and has been 
bedridden all that time." 

" Poor creature ! what a dreadful thing it must be io 
suffer like that ! " 

** Sometimes for weeks together he feels no pain. 
Then he is suddenly seised by the most fearful torture, 
and you can hear his cries for a great distance." 

As they approached the cottage the man's roice grew 
louder, and they could distinguish the words: *'0h, 
what shall I do Y Oh, who'll toll me what to do P " 

Mrs. Haldano shuddered. In that green, peaceful, 
pictaresquo spot that persistent reiteration of the man*B 
agony was horrible. 

'* Will you come in P " asked the yicar, doubtfully. 

His companion signed her assent, and Mr. Santley 
knocked sently at the door. In a few seconds some ono 
was heard coming down the staircase, and a little grej« 
haired, grey-faocd woman, dressed in black, came to 
the dcor and curtsied to her visitors. 

" MausGeld is Tciy bad again to-day P *' said the vicar. 

" Ay, this be ono of his bad days, sir. He hare been 
that bod since Sunday, I haven't known what to do 
with him." 

The voice of the sick man suddenly ceased, and ho 
appeared to be listening. 

"Who's there P" he shrieked out, after a pause. 
'* Jennie, blast you t who's there P " 

'*He be raving mad, ma'am I " said Mrs. MansfieU, 
apologetically. ** He don't know what ho is sayiqg." 

" Jennie, you damned little varmint— »-" 

^ Hush, John, it be the parson I " his wife called up 
the staircase. 
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*' To hell wiih the panon ! Oh, what shall I do P 
Oh, who*ll icU mo what to do P '' 

"1*11 go up to him, dr, and tell htm jou*re here. 
He be Tery bad to-day, poor soul 1 Will it please you 
to walk in, ma'am P " 

The little woman went npstairs, and her entrance to 
the sick-room was greeted with a Tolle7 of foal curses 
screamed ont in fnrions rage. Gradoally, howerer, the 
access of passion was exhausted, and the man was again 
heard repeating his hopeless appeal for relief. 

** How do they lire P " asked Mrs. Haldane, glancing 
about the small but scrupulously dean room in which 
she stood. " Have they any grown-up children P ** 

" No, only their two solres. She is the bread-winner. 
She does knitting and sowing, and the noighboars, who 
are rery kind to her, assist her with her ffuedon and do 
her many little kindincsscs." 

" Poor woman ! And she has endured this horrible 
infliction for two years ! " 

" If you please, sir, you can come up now," said Mrs. 
Mansfield from the top of the stairs. 

The vicar went up, and Mrs. Haldane followed him. 
They entered a pretty large whitowashed bedroom, with 
raftered roof and a £)ur-post bedstead in the centre of 
the room. Though meaiprcly furnished, ererything was 
spotlessly dean and tidy. On the bed lay a groat 

Skunt man, panting and moaning, with his large filmy 
ue eyes turned up to the roof. He was &r above the 
common stature, and his hugo wasted frame, only half 
hidden by the bedclothes, was piteous to look at. His- 
lai]ge venerable head, covered with thin, long wHto 
hair, filled one with regretful admiration. His faco 
was thin and colonrless, and a fringe of white beard 
gave ii a still more deathlv appearanoo. One could 
scarcely believe that the wreck belore him was a common 
labourer. It seemed rather soch a spectacle as Beatrice 
Oenct might have looked on had her fiither died cursing 
<m his bed. 

** Here's parson come to see thee, and a lady wi' 
him," said Mrs. Mansfield, raising her husband's head. 

Hb looked at them with his gliuEed blue eyes, made 
prominent with pain, and his moaning grew louder, till 
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tliej ooald again disiingQish tho constant onr for rolcftso 
from pain : *' Oh, what shall I do P Oh, who'll tell mo 
what to do P " 

" Try to think of God, and pray to Him for help,*' 
said tho vicar, bonding OTor the suffering man. 

" Oh, I havo prayed and prayed and prayed,** he 
replied qnemlonsly ; *' bnt it does no good. 

*'Ho were praying all day yestenlay and singing 
hymns," said Mrs. Mansfield. *' I don't Imow what^ 

Sotten hold of him to-day, but he have been dreadful. 
Lud he were ever such a pious, Gk)d-fearing man. It 
fair breaks my heart to hear him swearing like that. 
But God will not count it against him, for he's been 
clean beside himself." 

** Well, let me hear yon pray now, Mansfield," said 
tho Ticar. " Turn your heart and your mind to God, 
and Ho will comfort tou." 

*' O God," said the sick man, with the obedient 
simplicity of a child, *' I turn my heart and my mind to 
Thee; do Thou comfort me and take me to Thyself. 
O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God and Saviour of man- 
kind, do Thou remember me in Thy paradise. Look 
down upon me, O Lord, a miserable offender, and spare 
Thou them which oonfess their faults and are truly 
penitent." 

With a strange light on his white, wasted face, with 
his gaunt hands folded on tho counterpane before him, 
tho old man sat up in bed and prayed in the same loud 
voice of pain and semi-delirinm. A wild, inconceivable, 
interminable prayer; for long after they had left the 
house, old Mansfield could be heard some hundreds o£ 
yards away, screaming to God for mercy and consolation. 

" We had bettor leave him praying," said the vicar 
softly; "and when he begins cursing and swearing 
again, Mrs. Mansfield, just kneel down and pray in a 
loud voice beside him, It will suggest a new enrrent 
to his thoughts." 

"God won't count his cursing against him, sir, will 
he ? " asked the little woman. ** He were ever a sober 
Christian man till this misery came on him." 

"No, no," said the vicar; "God judges the boMrt^ 
not the tongue of dt:lirium." 
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" How old 18 jour hnsband P " inqaired Mrs. Haldane. 

** Ho bo oiffhij-ono como Martinmas, ma'am." 

** Poor ola man I And joa do sornng and knitting, 
do jon not P " 

'*Yes, ma*am, what ho lets mo do. Ho bo main 
f lactions wbiles." 

" And haye yon plonty to go on with at present P " 

*' I bayo what *ll keep mo bnsy for a fortnight jet." 

''I will see yon again before then. I hope yonr 
linsband will soon be TOtter." 

** There bo no hope of that, ma*am. The only botter- 
ness for him *11 bo when God takes him." 

" I know yon will be able to find a nse for this," said 
Mrs. Haldano in a whisper, as they went ont of the 
honse. " GkK>d-bye for the pi'esent." 

" Oh, ma'am 1 God bless yon ! " said Mrs. Mansfield, 
the tears springing into her eyes as she looked at the 
gold coin in her huid. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A SUltVEB SHOWER. 

After that first round of yisitation Mrs. Haldane and 
iho yicar met yery frequently. 

She found that sho could be of use to a great number 
of poor people, and the occupation afforded her by her 
Belf-imposoa duties was noyel and interesting. It is 
pleasant to take the place of Proyidcnce, and mete out 
nclp and gladness to afflicted hamanity. She was 
actuated W no petty spirit of yanity or ostentation *, 
and though sho soon learned that the poorer and more 
necessitous people are, the more thankless they are as 
ft rule, these disagreeable experiences did not disillusion 
her. Yexy often she woula leaye her carriage at the 
Tillajffe inn and accompany, Mr. SanUey on foot across 
the fields and down the deep green lanes to the different 
houses al whioh he was to ci£. Their conyersations on 
these oooasions were yery interesting^ to her ; and more 
than onoe as she droye baok homo m the eyoning she 
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fell a-thixilcing of that distant sohool-girl past wliioli had 
80 nearly faded away from her memoiy, and began to 
"wonder whether, if her family had not so promptly 
oxtingnished that little romance of hers, she wonld now 
have been the wife of the yicar of Omberley. No word 
had yet passed between them of that old time, and 
occasionally she felt jnst the least onriosity to know how 
be regarded it. She knew he had not forgotten it^ and 
she smiled to herself as she called to mind the way in 
which ho had addressed her as "Ellen" that first 
Sunday. She had ever since been only Mrs. Haldane 
to him. There was a singular fascination about him 
which she was unable to explain to hersell She 
remembered his words, his looks, his gestures with a 
curious distinctness. She was conscious that^ notwith- 
standing his reticence, he still entertained a warm 
attachment to her. She could see it in his eyes, oonld 
hear it in the tones of his voice, could feel it in the 
pi^essuro of his hand. There is no incentive to affection 
so powerful and subtle as the knowledge that one is 
beloved. Without any analysis of her feelings or anr 
misgiving whatever, Mrs. Haldane knew that the vicar^i 
friendship was very dear to her, that his sympathy and 
counsel were rapidlv growing indispensable. Many 
things troubled her in connection with her husband— 
his indifference to any form of rdi^on, his stem 
acceptance of the conclusions of science, however 
destructive they might be to all that the world had 
clang to as essential to goodness and happiness, his 
utter disbelief of the truths of revelation, his rejection 
of the only God in whom she could place trust and 
con6donce. Diffidently at first, and with pain and 
doubt-, she spoke to Mr. Santlqy of these troubles, 
and of the waverings of her own oonvictions. Her 
husband was so good, so upright and noble a man, that 
she could not despair of his some day returning to tho 
faith and the Church of his boyhood. Could tho vioar 
not aid her in winning him Ixick to Gh>d P Then, too^ 
at times her husband's words appealed to her reason lo 
irresistibly that she began to ouestion whether after all 
she had not spent her ufe in the worship of a delosioii. 
That did not happen often, but it terrified her thai il 
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should bo posniblo for hor at any time or in any cironm* 
■tance to call in question the fatherhood of God or the 
divinity of Christ. 

It was only nataral that these matters should draw 
the yicar and his fair parishioner yerj close to each 
other; and that intimate relationship of soul with soul 
by subtle degrees widened and widened till each becamo 
deeply interested in OTerything that oould in any way 
affect the other. In spite of his stronffcst resolve to bo 
tmo to Edith, Mr. Santley felt himself irresistibly drawn 
to her beautifal rival. Ho struggled with the enchant- 
ment till further resiBtanco seemed useless, and then 
ho sought refuge in self-deception. His nature, ho 
fancied, was wide enough to include the love of lx>th. 
To Edith ho could give the affection of a husband, to 
Ellen the antioipativo passion of a disfranchised spirit. 
One was a temporal, the other an etemid sentiment. 

One afternoon, as they were returning from a visit, 
being on the edge of the moss about a couple of miles 
^m the village, they wore overtaken bv a storm. 
There was a clump of trees hard by, and they entered 
it for shelter. Mrs. Haldane had her waterproof with 
her; but the rain drove in such drenching showers, 
that the vicar insisted on her standing under his 
umbrella and sheltering her person with her own. Side 
by side, with the large trank of a beech-tree behind 
them and its tossing branches overhead, they stood 
there for nearly half an hour. He held his umbrella 
over her so that his arm almost touched her further 
shoulder. They were very close together, and while 
she watched the flying volleys of rain he was gasing on 
tho beautiful complexion of her face and neck, on the 
rich dark masses of her hair, her sweet arched eyebrows 
and long curving eyelashes. For years he had not been 
able to regard her so closely. 8he did not notice his 
scrutiny at first, but, when she did, little sunny flushes 
of colour made her loveliness still more electricaL They 
were talking of the storm at first, but now there was 
on interval of silence. She felt his eyes upon her face 
—they seemed to touch her, and tho oontraot mado her 
cheou glow. At last she tuned and looked straight 
at him. 
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"I was tbinking of lonff aso/* be said in answer to 
I ber look ; " do you remembor now once we were canffbt 

i by a tbnnderstorm at Scaoombe, and we stood togetber 

^ nnder a troe jnst as wo are now P *' 

" Wbat an ozcollcnt memoiy yon bave ! ** sbe said 
witb a smile, wbile bor colour again rose. 

"I never forget anytbing/' rejoined Mr. Santler 
witb empbasis. " But snrely yon too recollect tbat P '^ 

** Ob yes ; I bavo not foigotten it^" sbe said ligbtly. 
" Wo wero yory foolisb people in tbose days."* 

" We were very bappy people, wero we not P •• 

** Yes, I tbink we were ; it was a cbildisb bappiness.*' 

"l^Ianbood, tben, bas bronsbt me no greatw. Ab, 
Ellon, yon seem to bare easily let tbe pMt slip away 
hrom yon. Witb me it is as yivid to-day as if it were 
only yesterday tbat yon and I walked on tbe oli& 
togetber. Do you remember we went to tbe ffipiy*> 
camp in tbe sand-biUs and bad our fortunes told r ^ 
i Mrs. Haldane blusbed and langbed. 

i " We were foolisb enougb to do anytbing, I tbink, at 

^ \ tbat time." 

" Tbat pretty gipsv girl witb tbe dark almond eres 
and red-and-aml^r bead-dress was sadly out in ber 
reading of our destinies." 

Mrs. Haldane made no reply. Tbese reminiscences, 
and especially tbe tone in wbicb tbe yicar dwelt on 
tbem, disquieted bor. 

" I tbinic tbe worst of tbo sbower is oyer now," sbo 
1 ^ said, blepping from nnder bis umbrella. As sbe spoke, 

boweyer, a fresb gust of wind and rain contradioted 
ber, and sbe stepped furtber into tbe sbelterof tbe tree. 
Mr. Santley clearly understood tbo sig^ficance of ber 
words and action. 

"It is raining far too beayily to go yet»" be said 
gently. '* Let me bold my umbrella over yon.'* 

Sbe oonsented a little uneasily, but be laid bis band 
upon ber arm and said—- 

" I baye displeased yon b^ referring to tbe past, bayo 
I not P Come, be frank witb me. onrely we are good 
enougb friends hj tbis to speak candidly to eaob other.'* 

Sbe raised ber great dark eyes to bis Isoe and 
replied grayely— 
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** I do not like you io speak of the past in tbat waj. 
I do not think it is right I hope we an good onoDgh 
friends to speak candidly. I haTO tnisted yon as a 
friendf as a yeiy dear and tme friend. I wish to keep 
yon always my friend ; bat when yon spoke jost now of 
onr liking for each other, I do not think yon spoke as 
ft— friend." 

The vicar was silent, and his eyes were cast on the 
ground* 

"Have I done yon an injustice P*' she asked in a 
low tone, after a little panse. " Then, pray, do for- 
giye mo.** 

The vicar it^garded her with a look of sadness, and 
took the little gloved hand she held oat to him. 

" Ton do me injustice in thinking that I have for- 
gotten your position." 

Mrs. Haldane coloured deeply. 

" No," continued the vicar, " I have not forgotten 
that. I cannoi foiget it. And if I still love you with 
the old love of those vanished years, if I love yva with 
a love which will colour my whole life, do not imagine 
that it is with any hope of response in this world. I 
do jour husband no injustice ; I do you no dishonour. 
I loved you long before he knew you ; I shall love you 
still in that after life in which he has deliberately aban- 
doned all claim to you, in the very existence of which 
he places no belief. Between this and then let me be 
your fi*icnd — ^your brother ; let me bo as one in whom 
you will ever find sympathy and devotedness ; one who 
can share and understand all your doubts and distress, 
all your temptations and trials. I do not ask you to 
lore me; I only ask yon to let me love you." 

This gust of passion was so sudden, so unexpected, 
80 overwholminff, that almost before she was awaro, he 
had spoken and she had listened. And now as she 
ihougnt of what he said a strangely mixed sensation of 
douOT and pleasure awoke witbin her. All that ho 
wished to be he was indeed already in her eyes — her 
adviser, sympathiser, friend. Only this secret unex- 
peotant love which lived on the past and the future 
agitated her. And yet surely it was a pure spiritual 
love which asked for no return on this side of the 
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grayo. Tlieso tlioaglitB occurred to her before she 
took the sober common-sense view of what he had 
iaid. 

"Yea are taking too visionarj, too feyerish a view of 
life when you speak in <hat vrwj" she said gently. 
** We cannot liyo on dreams. Onr duties, our work; 
our disappointments and cares are too real for us to 
be satisfied with any loyo less real. You will some day 
meet some one worthy of your affection, capable of 
sympathising with you and aiding you in your life- 
work — some one who will bo a fitting helpmeet to ^ou. 
For my part, I think that wheneyer we haye missed 
what we are apt to consider a grreat happiness it is a 
sure sign that God intends some better thing for us." 

The yicar shook his head silently. 

" Oh, you must haye more faith ! " she continued 
brightly. " And it ought to be yery easy for you to 
haye faith in this matter. You haye all the adyantages 
on your side. And, if I may be frank with you, I ^1 
say that I think you would be happier if you wen 
married. You need some responsiye heart, and no- 
where could one more need close companionship than 
in such a place as Omberley." 

The rain had ceased, and as she spoke the last words 
she glanced up at the clouds breaking away from the 
sunny blue of the sky. 

" I think we may safely start now. How bright and 
sweet eyery thing looks after the rain; and what a 
frag^nce tne fields haye ! " 

Mr. Santley did not attempt to renew the conyersa- 
tion. Clearly she was not in the mood, and he belieyed 
that what he had said had fallen as a seed in a generous 
soil, and would germinate in the warmth of her fenrid 
temperament. It was enough that she knew he still 
loyed her. 

8ueh a knowledge is ever dangerous to an ima^na* 
tiye woman. For seyeral days after that incident Mnt. 
Haldane neyer thought of the yicar, neyer hesAd his 
name mentioned without at the same time unoonsoiously 
recalling---or rather without haying flashed upon her a 
mental picture not only of that little wood near tho 
mosSy but of tho romantio shore at Seaoombe. She 
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folt a itmnge tendor interest in the man wbo had lored 
her 80 long, and still lored her so hopelesslr, so nn- 
selfishly. Hitherto in their relationship she nad only 
thon^ht of herself, of her own needs and her own 
happiness. She had looked up to him. Bat that 
aTowal had changed their positions towards one 
another in a singnlar way. He to whom erexy one felt 
entitled to appeal for^ advice, assistance, consolation, 
was oTidontly nimself in need of hnman affection. She 
had hitherto regarded the priest rather than the man, 
bat now the man chiefly encaged her attention, and 
attracted her sympathy while he excited and perplexed 
her imagnnation. What conld she do to he of service 
to him r She set her woman's wit to work in a 
woman's way, and speedily arrived at one means of 
scnring him. 

"Oeoi^," she said to hor husband one morning 
at breakfast, " I hare been thinking of asking an old 
schoolfellow of mine, Hettie Taylor, to come and spend 
a few weeks with as. She lives in London, and sho 
will be dehghted with the change to the country, I 
know. What do yon say P " 

"Beginning to feci lonely already?" he asked, 
glancing np at her. 

"Oh no, not at all. Only I have been thinking 
of her, and should like to have her vrith me again for 
a little while. I am sure von will like her. She 
is "^ery pretty — such boaatif al brown hair and eyes— > 
and decidedly intellectual." 

" Ask her by all means, then." 

"Thanks. I will write to her to-day. Ko, not 
to-day — ^I shall be busy seeing after the childrra's 

{ncnio. Will yon not come, dear? You know you 
ove children." 

" To a picnic, my dear girl ! " cried Mr. Haldane 
aghast. 

" Yes, in Barton Wood. The children are all going 
in a oonple of wagfi^ons. ^nd there will be some of 
the old people there if the weather is flne. Do oome." 

" A piomc^ my dear Kell, is pure atavism — it is one 
of those lapses into savagery which betray the abo- 
riginal arboreal blood." said Mr. Haldane^ laughing. 
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" No, no ; I hare too much rcspeci for tho ciTilisation 
of the centiuy and for my pei*8onal oomf ort to willingl/ 
retrograde to the Drift Peiiod." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE KISS. 

The ai'tist in 8cai*oli of a pretty ivivtd subject could not 
do bettor than paint a villago nolidav — a holiday from 
-which the men and women are all bat ezdnded, and 
tho village school-children and the old people are 
gathered together for a voyage through the leafy lanes 
to the pictai*c8qno playground of a neighbouring wood. 
Such an enjoyable spectacle as that presented on tiie 
day of Uio Omberloy school-treat deserved to bo 
immortalized by art, if only for tho soke of filling a 
city parlour with a sense of eternal summer. It was 
a glorious August morning that laughed out over 
Omberloy on tho day of tho gi*cat picnic. The young 
people were astir early, for it had been impossiblo 
to sleep from the excitement thev felt after we first 
glimmer of dawn. About ten o'clock the streets were 
ffay with troops of children, clean, rosy-cheeked, and 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, who went singing 
to the rendezvous at the school-house. There they were 
I'eceived by Miss Dora Groathcart, who inspected them 
all, and expressed her approbation at finding them 
so neat and prim. In twos and threes the old people, 
the men in tall hats and swallow-tailed coats for the 
most part, and the women in their best black gowns 
and church bonnets, came slowlv along ike road, 
gossiping and laughing and breathing hard with the 
weakness of old age. Then came the musicians — old 
Gabriel Ware, the sexton, with his fiddle, and two 
younger men, one of whom played the concertina and 
the other the cornopean, each with a huge nosegay 
in his breast and wearing the jauntiest air oonceivable. 
There was a happy buzz of excitement about the sdhool* 
house as the people assembled ; a joyous babble of tha 
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dear troblo voices of little lads and lasses, and tlie 
piping notes of garmlons patriarchs and ancient dames ; 
ft stranffe piotore, as pathetic as it was pretlnr, of bright 
yoang nices and dancing little fignres mingling among 
gray wrinkled visages and frail stooping shapes. 

" Well, Dora, wo are to have a fine daj/' said Edith, 
as she entered the garden and shook hands with the- 
schoolmistross. 

" Splendid ; only we shall be a little late in starting. 
We should have been off at ten, and tiie waggons havo 
not come yet. Why, here is old Daddy coming ! " 

She had stopped out to the road to look for the 
wa^lgons, and now she went to welcome the new 
amyal whom she called Daddy. Ho was a very old, 
very wirr little man, with a funny little face full 
of wrinkles, a pair of little grey eves, and a perfectly 
bald head. This was the oldest inhabitant of 
Omberlqy; and though he was in his ninety-second 
year, he was as brisk and hearty as many who were 
twenty years his juniors. 

*' Well, Daddy, you have actually come ! " said Dom,. 
shaking hands with him. " I am very glad. And how 
do you feel to-day P Pretty strong and hearty P " 

" Strong as Samson, mistress, and hearty as — ^hearty 
as anything," replied the old man, with a chuckle. 

"Please, miss," said a young woman who accom- 

Ekuied him, "mother sends her duty, and will you 
ndly take care of him and see as he doesn't go 
ft*thinking." 

Dadd^*s only symptom of senility was an aptitude 
to fall into a state of unconsciousness, and in theso 
cases, which sometimes lasted for hours together, he 
would sit down wherorer he was, and consequently ran 
considerable risks when ho wont out-of-doors alone. 
Though the old fellow was quite imable to give any 
account of himself daring these lapses into obliyion, ho 
always stoutly dedarod that he had been only thinking. 

** And please, miss, you'll find his bacca-box and his 
pipe in his tail pocket, and bis hankeroher, and the 
matches is in his Test podret Ho do forget where 
bo puts his things." 

Daddy laughM soomf nlly. 
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"I neyer forgets nothing, I don%" lie said boast* 
tnglj. "I oan mind o' the great beecli as was blown 
down on the green in the whirljwind of "92; %r^ I 
mind '• 

A loud ohecr from the sohool-ohildron intexrapted 
the flow of Daddy's reminiscences. The greeting was 
intended for the vicar and tho patroness of the festival, 
Mrs. Haldane, who now drove np to tho school-hoose. 
She was already acqnaintcd with Dora, bnt she had 
not yet met either Eoith or tho oldest inhabitant, llr. 
Santlcy introduced both as the waggons oame in sieht, 
and at once the cheering was renew^, and the children 
streamed out into the xmd. 

What a fine sight those waggons wero^the long, 
cnrved, wheeled ships of the inland farmer, paintra 
yellow and red, and drawn bjr bie horses, witn hnge 
collars and bright iron chains! Tho somioironlar 
canvas awning had been removed, but tho wooden 
arches which sapportod it wcro wreathed with leaves 
and flowers, and festoons hnng overhead between aroh 
and arch. The horses, too, were gaily decked oat, each 
having a nosegay between its ears, and its mane and 
tail tied np with ribbons. Tho bottom of the waggons 
were covered with trasses of straw, to make comfortable 
seats for the old folk. The more daring of the lads 
were already clambering np the wheels, and seonring 
seats on the flakes which went along tho sides of tho 
rnstic ship like a sort of outrigger. 

Before allowing Daddy to be helped on board. Miss 
Greatheart beckoned to her a little pale-faced girl who 
was obliged to use cratches. 

"Nannie dear, I want yon to look after Daddy as 
much as yoa can. When yon are tired of him yon 
mast como and tell me. Don*t let him go away by 
himself, and wako him np if ho sleeps too long." 

This was said in a whisper to tiio child, who smilod 
and nodded. 

"Now, Daddy, here's littlo Nannie Swales," said 
Dora; "I want you to take care of her. Ton're tho 
only person I oan trost to look after hor properi/. 
And she likes to talk to von and see you smoke.'* 

The little old man smiled and chnokled complacently. 
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**Piit her ande of me, misiress, and I'll soe as no ill 
comes to her." 

Wliat oonld have been more charmingl j idyllic than 
thoee two great waggona, crowded with little shining- 
ejed totiy menr lacb and laasei, withered old men 
and women, all happy and contented P The blue sky 
langhed down on them ; the green leayes and flowers 
embowered them ; and as a start was made, one of the 
musicians stmck np " For well a-hnnting go " on the 
concoiina, and a score of dear, fresh yoices joined in 
the jovial song. 

Through the Tillage, which tamed out to wave hands 
to them as they passed singing and cheering, away 
through gold-ffrocn stretches of ripening harrcst, past 
empty fields whore the hay had all been cat and carted, 
be^een level expanses of root crops lying green in tiie 
hot son, till at last the dark emDanKmont of Barton 
Wood rises above the distant skv. How cool and re- 
freshing it is, after the glare of the midday san, to set 
into the green shadowland of these grand old beecnes 
and sycamores ! 

Tho road winds loisarelv as if to seek out the coolest 
re cesse s of the wood, and beneath the groat bunohos 
of heavy foliage, wlutt qaiot, dim distances one sees 
between the tranks, strewn thick with withered loaves, 
throagh which the moss and grass and a thousand 
moist plants thrust their emeraJd way, and blue and 
pink and yellow flowers are clustered in cushions of 
velvet colour 1 A few yards away from the road the 
air seems brown and transparent. That must be tho 
reason whv the leaves of the mountain ash are so darkly 
green, and the berries so brilliantly crimson. If you 
pluck a bunch and take it out of the wood, you will find 
li has become disenchanted ; the colour is no longer the 



The road is not a highway, but leads to an old quarry 
of brown nrndstone. There has been no work done here 
lor ft few years, but many generations of stonemasons 
have plied hammer and chisel in this picturesque work- 
shop. It is a tradition that tiie stone of Fozglovo 
Jiaiior» old as it is, was got here. The dd church was 
bain from these brown walls of stone; so was the 
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Tioarago, and so woro tlie windowsills and flEunnga of 
all the bonsos in Ombcrley- It is an unasnallj laige 
•qnany, for'a great deal oi stone has been taken away 
oaring these two hnndred odd jears. A great deal of 
half-shaped stone lies about in large square and oblong 
blocks, both on the floor of the quany, and among the 
trees at its entrance. The trees must hare sprung up 
since many of these blocks were cut, otherwise it is not 
easy to see why they should have been put where you 
now find them. On two sides the walls of rock are 
h%h and precipitous, but on the others the grass and 
ferns and beeches are carried into the quarry as on the 
swell of a green wave. A stone shed and hut, roofed 
with red tiles, stand at the foot of one of these slopes, 
«nd here the commissariat department has established 
itself. A romantic, green, cosj, convonicnt spot for a 
picnic and a dance ! 

The waggons were driven right into the quarry, and 
the horses wero hobbled and allowed to graze beneath 
the trees. The hour before dinner was spent in wander- 
ing through the woods gathering flowers and berries, 
iu rolling about on the soft grass, or in smoking and 
•chatting among the blocks of sandstone. When tho 
cornopean sounded tho signal for tlie feast, the youngstort 
•came trooping in, dancing and eager to begin, for tho 
•ozcitement had prorontod most of them from taking 
breakfast. 

And what a lnxui*ious feast it was ! The yicar, Mrs. 
Haldane, Edith, and Misff Greatheart, went about the 
Tarious groups seeing that OTCiy one was well supplied 
with what they liked best. After tho cold meats, ines, 
4Uid pastry, came a liberal distribution of fruit and milk 
to tho children, and a glass of wine to the old people ; 
«nd at this point Daddy was made the object of so much 
nudging and whispering and signalling, that al last bo 
got upon his feet and made a wondei^l little af^eok 
•on behalf of the company, keeping his wine-glass in hui 
hand all the time, and every now and then holding it 
up between his ^e and the fight with the shrewd air of 
4b oonnoisseur. Then there were three cheers for lira. 
Haldane, and three cheers for the vicar, three for Dom 
4tnd for Bdith, and happily some young raarail, whoiio. 
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milk Bad been too strong for him, proposed in a 
frightened seream tliroo cheers for Dada^, which were 
rery hcariilj given bj all the school-children, though 
the seniors looked much shocked and surprised at so 
daring a demonstration. 

In about an hour the racing and games wore to begin, 
and meanwhile Mrs. Haldane, the vicar, and the- two 
yoong ladies were to have lunch together. It is not 
necessaxy to enter into anjr detail of the yarious sporU 
which took place, or to linger over the dancing and 
merrymaking that followed. When the fun was at 
its height, and Daddr was capering gaily to tho 
jigging of tho small orchestra, Edith, who felt only half 
interested, slipped quietly away into the wood. She was 
not surprisea or aggrieved that Hr. Santley paid so* 
muoh attention to the lady of tho Manor, but she felt 
hurt that ho seemed so completely to for^ and over* 
look herself. She wished now to bo a little alone in 
Arden, for Edith loved the woods, and in every gtado 
she could imagine in her fanciful moments that Jaqncs, 
or Rosalind, or Touchstouo had just gone by, so closely 
had she associated tho dramatic idyl with every piece 
of English forest-land. 

She followed at haphazard a foot-track that went 
through the trees until she reached a brook, which she 
found she could cross by means of three slippery-looking 
stepping-stones, against which the water bickered and 
gurgled as it raced along. All the steep banks wero 
knco-dcep in beautifnl ferns dose hj the water's edge, 
and higher up tho slope grew luxurious tufts of wiUl 
flowers. The sound of tho water was very pleasant to 
hear, and when she had nimbly jumped across it, instead 
of following the path, she went up tne side of the stream 
to where a mountain ash leaned its dense clusters of 
bloodpbright berries right across. At the foot of the 
tree was a large boulder, and, after a glance round her^ 
she sat down and drew off her shoes and stockings. 
The weather was warm, and the dear, sun-fledced 
water was irresistibly inviting. There she sat for some 
time^ dreamily paddling with her little white feet, like 
ft prettv dryaa whose tree grew in too dry a soil. 

Sbo had flnidied playing with the cool stream, and 
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JTBB letting her feet dry in the patches of sunlight that 
pierced through the branches aboTO her, when she heard 
a sound of voices. She hastily tried to draw on her 
stockings, but her skin was still too moist; and so, 
gathering her feet under her skirt, she concealed her- 
self OS much as possible from the obserration of the 
intruders. As they approached she recognized tho 
Toiccs with a start, and crouched down behind thobooldeF 
more closely than before. 

" We can go no further this way," said Mrs. Haldane. 

** Oh yes, wo can. I will assist you over the stones," 
the vicar rejoined. 

" They look voiy treacherous and slipnorj, and tho 
water makes one nervous, running so fast. 

« Look, it is ouito safe ! " said tho vicar } and Edith, 
peeping from the side of tho boulder, saw him step 
ouioklv across tho brook. *' It is a pity you should miss 
tne old Homan camp, when you are so near it." 

** If you will come back and ossist mo from this side, 
I will trjr them," said Mrs. Haldane. 

Tho vicor returned across tho brook, and Edith saw 
the lady gather her dress and prepare to step on to tho 
first stone. 

*' Now, you must be ready to roach me your hand in 
case I need it." 

" Oh, you will find it quite easy when you try. Don'i 
stop, but go right across without hesitation." 

Mrs, Haldane jumped fairly enough on to the first 
boulder, but, instead of allowing the forward impetus 
to carry her on, she tried to stop and steady herself on 
^ho narrow footing among tho rushing water. She lost 
at onoe her balance and her oourage, and turning to him 
with outstretched arms, she oried out, " Quick ! quick 1 
I shall fall ! " 

She threw herself back to the side as she spoke^ and 
ho caught her in his arms. Her arms were about his 
neok, her face close to his ; he felt her breath upon his 
cheek. It was only for an instant, and as she tried to 
recover herself, their eyes met with a fiash of self- 
oonsdousness. In the passionate exottement of that 
supreme moment he strained her to his breast^ and 
pressed his lips to her in a long, violent kiss. 
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Ediili sprang to her feet as ihongli she had been 
■inog; bat inatanUj she recollected herself, and sank 
down into her hiding-place. 

Mrs. Haldane tcore herself from the arms that 
encircled her, and confronted the ricar with a flashed, 
angnrface. 

'* Are yon mad, Hr. Santley P " she asked indignantly. 
** Allow me to pass at once." 

He stood aside trembling, white, and speechless ; and 
she swept bj him and hnrned back throngh the wood. 

The yicar looked after her, but stood as if rooted to 
the spot ; while Edith, heedless of the hard stones and 
her naked feet^ ran down wildly to the stepping-stones. 

He tuned as she approached, and there, with the 
J water whirling between them, she confronted him like 

/ k;. ontroged conscience. 



CHAPTER XL 

BDITH. 

^ Is this yonr fidelity P is this your love P '* she asked 
bitterly. 

The deadlr pallor of the yicar's face had given place 
to a flnsh of gnilt and shame. Ho crossed the brook 
jmd stood beside her. 

" Edith, I haTO done wrong. Can yon forgive me P '* 
he asked, attempting to take her hand. 

** Do not tonch me, Hr. Santloy I " she exclaimed, 
stepping back from him. " Do not speak to me." 

<* Wifl yon not forgive me, Edith P ^' 

*'Ask God to forgive yon. It matters little now 
whether I forgive or not. Please go away and leave 
me.** 

** I cannot leave yon in this manner. Say yon for- 
give. I confess I have done wrong, bat it was in the 
Seal of passion, it was not premeditated." . 

** The heai of passion I Was it only in the heat of 

passion tiial yon Oh, go at once, Mr. Santlqr I 

Oo befbre I say what had better be left nnspoken 1 ** 
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The Ticar pansed aad looked at ber anxiously ; hat 
Bdith, throwing her shoes and stockings on the ground, 
sat down on a stone, and resting her jpale, unhappy £ace 
on her hands, gazed with a hard, fixed exproBSion at 
the water. 

'* Dearest Edith, try to beliere that what I did was 
only an act of momentary madness ; blame me if you 
will, for I cannot too sererely blame myself, but do not 
look so relentless and unforgiving." 

She nerer stirred or ^ve any mdioation that she had 
heard him, but sat stanng at the wator. 

'' You will be sorry for your unkindness afterwards,** 
he continued. 

She paid no heed to him, and he saw it was hopeless 
to try to effect a reconciliation at the present moment. 

'' Since you command me to go, I will go." 

Still she appeared not to hare heard him. He went 
back across the brook, and, glancing back once or 
twice, disappeared in the wood. A minuto or two later 
he stole back again, and saw that she was still sitting 
by the brook m the same stony attitude. A vague 
sense of uneasiness took possession of him. He knew 
that even the meekest, frailest, and gentlest of women 
are capable of the most tragic extremities when under 
the sway of passion. Yet what could he do? She 
would not speak to him, and was deaf to all he could 
say in extenuation of his conduct. Trusting to the 
ofifect of a little auiet reflection, and to the love which 
ho knew she felt lor him, he resolved at length to leave 
her to herself. After all he had, it seemed to him, more 
to fear from Mrs. Haldane than from Edith. To what 
frightful conseouences he had exposed himself by that 
act of follv I Would she toll her husband P Would 
the story leak out and become the scandal of Uie 
oountiy side? With a sickening dread of what the 
future had in store for him, he retraced his steps to 
the quarry. 

Mrs. Haldane*s first impulse was to order the carriage 
and at once drive home, but her hurried walk through 
the wood gradually became slower as she reflected on 
the strange interpretation that would be put upon so 
sudden a departure. She had brought the vicar, and 
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if she now battened awaj without him, erll tongnos 
wonid soon be bneied witb both her name and his. For 
|the sake of the office he held, and for her own sake as 
welly she xesolved to be silent on what had happened. 
She felt snre that the ricar woald be snfficientlpr 
pnnishbd hj the stings of his own consoionoe, and if 
any fntore ohastisement were required he should find it 
in her distance and frigid treatment of him. Con- 
sequently, when Mrs. Haldsne reached the quarry sho 
assumed a ohecrful, friendly air, stopped to say a few 
kind words to the old people, and interested herself in 
the amusements of the children. It was now drawing 
near tea-time, and the sun was westering. 

Mr. Santley felt relieved when he found that Mrs. 
Haldane had not abruptly left^ as he dreaded sho 
would do, but he made no attempt to speak to her or 
attract her attention. At tea-time she took a cup in 
her hand and joined a group of little girls, instead of 
taking her place at the table set aside for her. 

The vicar's eyes glanced restlessly aboat for Edith, 
but she had not obeyed the summons of the cornopean, 
^nd in the bustle and excitement, her absence was not 
noticed. It was only when the horses hod been put 
into the shafts, and the children, after being counted, 
were taking their places in the waggons, that Miss 
Greatheart missed her. 

"Have you seen Miss Dove, Mr. Santley?" she 
asked, after she had searched in vain through the little 
crowd for Edith. " I don't think she was at tea." 

" She went in the direction of the old camp," replied 
the vicar, hurriedly; *'she cannot have heard the 
sig^noL Do not say anything. I think I shall be easily 
able to find her. If Mrs. Haldane asks for me, will you 
say I have gone to look for her ? Yoa can start as soon 
as you are ready ; we shall easily overtake you." 

So saying, Mr. Santley plunged into the wood, and 
hurried to the brook. Eldith was still sitting where he 
bad left her, but she had in the meanwhile put on her 
■hoes and stockings. Instead of the fixed, determined 
.expression, her &cb now wore a look of intense 
wrotehedness, and evidently she had been oiying. She 
looked up as the sound of his footsteps. 
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<* Edith, we are going home^" lie said, m he reached 
the edge of the stream. 

" Yoa can go," was the answer. 

'*Bat not without jon." 

'*Yo8, without me. I am not going homo. I am 
novor going home anj more. I have no home. Oh I 
mother, mother ! " 

The lost words were uttered in a low, sobbing voice. 

" Come, oome, yon most not speak like that. Ton 
must go home. What would jour poor aunt say if you 
did anything so foolish P '* 

" Oh, what would she say if she know how I hare 
disgraced her and myself ? No, I cannot go home any 
more." 

" But you cannot stay hero all night," said the yicar, 
with a chill, sinking tremor at the heart 

She modo no answer. 

" Edith, my dear girl, for God*s sako do not say you 
are thinking of doing anything rash ! " 

*< What dso can I do ? What else am I fit for but 
dis£pnu;e and a miserable end ? Oh, Mr. Santley, you 
swore to mo that before God I was your true wife. I 
believed you then. I did not think you were ovXj 
acting in a moment of passion. But now I see that it 
was a dreadful sin. I was not your wife ; and oh I 
what have you made me instead ? " 

He was vciy pale, and he trembled from head to 
foot as he listened to her words. 

" Do not speak so loud," he said in a hoarse whisper. 

*' What I ao you feel ashamed P Are you af raia of 
any one knowing? But God knows it now, and mv 
poor, poor mother knows it — Gk>d help me I — and all 
the world will know it some day." 

*< Edith, you will not ruin me ? " 

'' Have you not ruined me P Havo you not cast me 
off for a woman who does not even care for yon— for 
another man's wife P Oh no, do not be afraid* I will 
take my shame with me in silence. No one shall be 
able to say a word against you now, but all the world 
will know at the last/' 

"Edith, listen to me. I will tell you everything; I 
will hide nothing from yon; but do not condemn mo 
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unheard. All tbat I said to 70a was irae, and is still 
true. Till bKb oamo, I did reallj aad traly love jon 
with all mj heart and sonl. Ton were mj verj wife, 
in God's eyes, if lore and truth be, as tboj are, what 
makes the yalidity of marriage. I did not deceive jon ; 
I did not speak in a moment of passion. Before Heaven 
I took joa for roj wife, and before Heaven I believed 
mjself yonr hnsband." 

^ And then she came ! " interposed Edith, bitterly. 

^ And then she came. I have told you idl she was 
to me once, all I hoped she would one daj be. But I 
have not told you how I have struffgled to be true to 
you in every word and thonght. ft has been a hard 
aad a bitter struggle — all the more hard and bitter 
thai I have &ilea I oonf ess, Edith, that I have not 
been true. But are we all sinless ? are we perfect ? " 

*' We can at least be honourable. Your love of her 
is a crime." 

"Her beauty maddens mo. Sbo is my evil angel. 
To see her is to love her and long for her. And in- 
stead of helping me to conquer temptation, instead of 
tiying to save me from myself, you cast me from you, 
you upbraid my weakness, you taunt me with your 
unhappiness. When she is not near, my better nature 
turns to you. You help me to believe in Gk>d, in ffood- 
ness; she drives me to unbelief and atheism. Did you 
fimcy I was a saint? Have not I my passions and 
temptations as well as other men ? Even the just man 
falls seven times a day ; if you indeed loved mo as a 
true wife, you would find it in your heart to forgive 
even unto seventy times seven." 

"You know how I have loved 1 " 

*^Hav loved ! Ay, and how easily you have oeased 
tolovel" 

**Ko, no; I have never oeased to love you. It is 
because I must still love and love you that I am so 
wretched. 

'* Then how can you be so unforgiving ? " 

^ Oh, I am not unforgiving. I can migive you any- 
thing, so long as I know that I am dear to yon. Seven 
and sevwity-seven times.** 

** And yom lorgivo me nowP ** 
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" I do. But Tou will nerer any more '* 

** Yon mast help me not to ; you must praj for me» 
and assist me to be erer faithful to jou." 

"IwiU, Iwill." 

Ho drew her to him, and kissed her on the lips. 

•• And you will come home now P " 

•• Yes with you." 

"The waggons have started, and wo must walk 
quickly to overtake them." 

'* Oh, I don*t care now how far we hare to walk.** 

*' Mrs. Haldane, however, may hare waited for us." 

Edith stopped short. 

'M couldn't go near her." 

'' Consider a moment, darling. She knows nothing 
about you, and she does not know that you know any- 
thing about her. It might look strange if she drore 
home without me, after bringing me here. I feared at 
first that she would hayo left instantly, but she did 
not. She may not wish to give people any reason for 
talking about any sudden coolness between us. Do 
you understand me ? " 

"Yes. I will go." 

The vicar had correctly divined the course Mrs. 
Haldano had pursued. When she learned that Mr. 
Santley had gone in search of Edith, she drove very 
leisurely along, so tliat they might overtake her. She 
had just got clear of the wood when, on looking round, 
she observed them coming through the trees. She 
drew up till they reached her; and when they had got 
in, she started a brisk conversation with Edith on 
all manner of topics. She was in her liveliest mood, 
and to Edith it seemed almost incredible that the scene 
she had witnessed at the brook was a voiy serious fsct, 
and not an hallucination. Edith noticed, however, 
that the vicar seldom spoke, and that, though Mrs. 
Haldane listened and answered when ho made any 
remark, the conversation was between Mrs. Haldaae 
and herself. 

At parting Mrs. Haldane gave him her fingeiviipB, 
and was apparently paying more attention to Edith 
when she said good«bje to him. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

C03r8CI£VCB. 

1Ib8. Haldaxk came no more to the Vicarage that week, 
and on Sunday she did not remain, aa she had hitherto 
done, for the commnnion at the oloae of the morning 
aerrioe. She was eridentlir deeplj offended, and was 
doing all she could to avoia meeting the yicar. With 
him that week had been one m terrible conflict 
Tortured with remorse and shame, he was still mad 
with passion. That kiss was still burning on his lips. 
He still could feel that Toluptuous form in his arms. 
It seemed, indeed, as though Mrs. Haldane were his 
eril genius, driving him on to destruction. He was 
unabw to pray ; and wben he sat down to prepare his 
■ermon, her face rose between him and the paper, and, 
starting up, he rushed from tho house and walked 
rapidly away into the country. This was in the fore- 
noon, and he walked on and on at a quick pace for 
several houra. He passed little hamlets and farm« 
steads which he dia not notice, for his mind was 
absorbed in a wretchedness so intense that he scarcely 
was conscious of what he was doing. In the afternoon 
he came to a wood, and, worn out with fatigue and 
ftffitataon, he entered it and flong himself beneath the 
shadow of a tree. 

There he lay, a prey to conscience, till the sun wont 
down. He had had no food since morning, and ho was 
now weak and nervous. He returned from the wood 
to the high-road and retraced his steps homeward. As 
he passed by the wayside cottages, he was tempted 
once or twice to stop and ask for bread and milk, but 
after a mental contest he each time conquered the 
pangs of hunger aad thirst, and went on again. The 
nlhert of tho desert had subdued the lusts of the flesh 
bj hunger and stripes and physical suffering, and if 
morliflcataon oould exorcise the evil spirit within him, 
he would have no mernr on himself. He was a great 
disiaaoe from home^ aoOi notwithstanding his resolu* 
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tion to suffer and ondore, he was several times forced 
to sit down and rest on heaps of broken stones hj tho 
wayside; and on one of these occasions a spraj of 
bramble-berries hanging over the hedge caoffht his 
eye, and looked so rich and sweet that he plaoKcd one 
and raised it to his month. The next moment^ how- 
ever, he had flong it awaj from him. On another 
occasion he was sUrtled to his feet by the sonnd of 
wheels, and as he walked on he was oyertaken hj a 
neighbouring farmer in his gig, who drew np as he 
was passing, and touched his nat 

'' Making for home, Mr. Santley ? " he asked, as he 
shook up the ooshion on the vacant seat beside him. 
^' I can put you down at your own door, sir ? " 

" Thank you,-Mr. Henderson ; I prefer walking, and 
I have some business to attend to." 

*'All riffht, sir. It*s a fine OTcning for a walk. 
Oood-bye.''^ 

** Good-bye." 

The vicar watched tho gig diminish on the distant 
i-oad till at length the hedgerows concealed it, with a 
certain sense of stoical satisfaction. He felt he was 
not all weakness; there was yet left some power of 
self-denial, some fortitude to endure self-inflicted 
chastisement. 

It was nearly dark when he arrived again in 
Ombcrley. The windows wore rnddy with nre and 
gaslight ; there were no children playing in the streets ; 
sovem of the small shopkeepers who kept open late, 
were now at last putting up their shutters. There 
was a gonial glow from the red-curtained window of 
the village inn, and a sound of singing and merriment. 

"Why shonld I not go in and join them?** he 
thought to himself. " What an effect it would have, 
if I stepped into the sanded taproom and called for a 
pipe and quart of beerl The vicar smokingr a long 
clay, with his frothing pewter on the deal table beside 
him I Why not ? Has not the vicar his gross appetites 
M well as you ? Whv should yon 1m scandalised, 
friends, if he should indulge in the same merry way as 
yourselves P Is ho not a mere man like yoUf with the 
same animal needs and oravings P FoolS| who shrink 
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with horror from the hnmanity of a man becanao ho 
wears a blaok ooat and talks to jon of duty and saorifico 
and godliness ! How little yon know tho poor wretoU 
to whom jon look for counsel and comfort and media- 
tion with Heaven ! " 

He was tominff away, when the tap-room door was 
flnng open, and hfUf a doxen tipsy men, onrsing and 
anarrelling, stMfgered ont into tho street. Junong 
tnem was a hancuMme, swarthy girl of two and twenty, 
gaily droBsed in oolonrs, with a oolonred hankerohief 
bound oyer her black hair, and a mitar in her hand. 
They were eridently qoarrelling aboat the girl, who 
was doing her best to make peace amon||^ thorn. 

*' Yon does me no good by yonr fighting and kicking 
np a row, masters. Decent folks won't let a wench 
into the honse when there's always a fight got np about 
her. Tou spoils my nujrkot, and gets me an ill name, 
masters.'* 

"Any way. Jack Haywood shan't lay a finger on 
thee, l&ll" cried a bnrly young follow, deep in hiH 
cups, as he clenched his homy fist and shook it at Jack. 

** What is't to you what Jack docs ? *' returned tho 
girl saucily. '* Neither Jack nor thee shall lay a finger 
on me against my will. I reckon I can take care 
o' myself, masters." 

*' Ay, ay, thou canst that I " assented scTcral voices. 

Tho vicar, who had stood to witness this scone, now 
stepped in among tho croup. The men recognized 
him, and,^ touching their forelocks, slunk away in 
sheepish silence. Ho uttered not a word, bat his palo 
face sobered thorn like a dash of cold water. Only tho 
ffirl was left, and she stood, red and frightened, whilo 
Ser hands were nervously busied with tho gaitar. 

*' You are back again, Sal, and at your old ways," 
fiaid tho vicar, in a low voico. ** I soo, all good advico 
and all enoouragomont are wasted on you." 

** I can't help it, sir," said the ffirl sullenly. '' I waji 
bom bad: I'm of a bad lot. It's no use trjring any 
more. It s in the blood and the bone^ and it'll come 
out, in spite of eveiything." 

" Have you made much to-day P " asked the vicar. 

«<AahiUing." 
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** Whore are you goinff to stop io-niglit t " 

"At old Mnrj Houaon^s, in Bam Stroot" 

" Then, ^ homo at onco, Sal," said the yioar, giving 
her a half-oiown. '* Will von promiao mo P " 

" Yea." 

"And Toa will apeak to no man to-night F Ton 
promiao ? " 

"Yoa," aaid the girl, taking the money, with a 
atrange look of inquiry at the yicar. 

" And try to aay your prajera before yon go to aleep.** 

The girl dropped a oartaey, and went alowly down 
the atreet. Witn a bitter laugh, the ricar pnraued his 
way homeward. 

** In the blood and the bone I In the blood and tho 
bone ! " he repeated to himaelf . " Toa are rights girl ; 
we are bom bad — ^bortf bad. The beatial macmeas 
of agca and loona, the last and laaciyiouaneaa of oount- 
leaa generationa, are atill in our blood, and our inatinota 
are still the inatiocta of the beast and the aayage. 
Ilypoorite and blaanhemor that I am 1 Whitod 
aopulchre, rooking with corraption! Living lie and 
mask of holiness ! God, what a wrcteh am I, who 
dare to speak of purity and repentance to this woman ! '* 

When he reached the Vicarage, hia aister was 
• anxiously aAvaiting him, and aapper waa ready. 

" Where have you been ao long ? '* ahe aaked, a little 
impatiently. "I think you might leave word when 
you expect to be detained beyond your nauai time. 
it itf eleven o'clock." 

*' I could not say how long I ahould be," replied tho 
vicar, with a weary look, whioh toaohcd hia aiater and 
changed her ill-temper to aolidtade, 

"You are quite tired oat, poor follow," ahe aaid, 
laying her harnd on hia ahonider. "Well, oome to 
aupper. It ia ready." 

"I cannot take anything at preaent," replied Hr. 
Santley. " I will go and do a little of my aermon." 

" Shall I leave aomething ont for yon, uien P " 

" Yea, pleaae. Good night" 

He went into the atudy, lit the gaa, and, looking tho 
door, flong himaelf into an armohair. 

"In the Uood! in the bloodl^he bitteriy oommnned 
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with bimflelf. ''And, with ftll our wild dieams and 
aspiraikniBy wa are bat what science sajs wa are, the 
oonqQeror of the lasciTioas ape, the o£repring of some 
common ancestral bestiality, which transmitted to the 
simian its animalism free and unfettered except by 
appetite, and to man the germs of a moral law which 
mnst be for orer at yarianoe with his sensnal instincts. 
God ! we are worse than apes— we the immortals, with 
oar ideals of spirit and pnritj 1 '* 

Ho rose, and going across tho room to the tall, 
carrod oak capboard, whoso contents woro a socrot 
to all bat himself, he unlocked it and opened the 
folding doors. The light fell on a lar^, beaatifnl 
statae of tho Madonna, with tho Infant Christ in her 
arms. The figure was in plaster, ezqnisitclr coloarod, 
and of a rare loveliness. He looked at it abstractedly 
for a long while. 

''Mother of Gk)dl" he exclaimed at length, with 
possionato fenronr. "Spotless virgin, woman above 
all women glorified, the solitaiy boost of oar tainted 
nataro— oh, dream and desire of men striving for their 
lost innocence, how vainly have I worahipped and 
prayed to thee I How srdently have I believed in thy 
immaculate motherhood I How yeaminglv I have 
cried to thee for thy aid and intercession I And no 
answer bos been granted to my snpplications. My 
feverish exaltation has passed from me, leaving me 
weak and at the mercy of my senses. Art thou, too, 
bat a poetic myth of a later superstition — an ideab'za- 
tion more beautiful, more divine than the frail goddesses 
of Greece and Rome? The art and poet^ of the 
worid have turned to theo for inspiration, the ascetic 
has filled the cold cell with the shminff vision of thee, 
altars have been raised to thee over half the globe, tho 
prayers of nations ascend to thee, and art thou bat 
a Mautif nl conception of the hearti powerless to aid 
or to hear thy suppliants P " 

He pausea, as if, indeed, be expected some sign or 

word in answer to Lis wild appeal. Then, dosing the 

doon 9Mm and locking them, he went towards his 

desk. On it lay the manuscript of the sermon he had 

. preached on the Unknown God* 
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"The Unknown God!" he exclaimed. "Whai if 
her husband is right! What if, indeed, there be no 
God, no Gk>d for ns, no God of whom we shall ever 
be conscious! All science points that way. When 
the man is dead, his sonl is dead too. We deny it; 
bnt what is our denial worth? It is our interest to 
deny it. All phenomena contradict our denial. No 
man has over nson from the grave to give us assurance 
of our immortality. Ah, truly, ' if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and 
if Christ bo not risen, then is our preaching yain, and 
your faith is also vain 1 ' " 

Hepaced the room excitedly* 

"Wny act the knave ana the hypocrite longer? 
Why delude the world with a false hope of a future 
that can never be P Why preach prayer and sacrifice, 
and suffering and patience, when tnis life is all P * If 
Christ is not risen, our preaching is vain, and your 
faith is also vain.' " 

He again paced the room; and then, going to a 
drawer where the keys of the church were kept, ho 
took thctn, and stole noiselessly out of the house. All 
was very still ootside. The stars wore shining, and 
it was duskily clear. He travei^sed the churchyard, 
and reaching the porch he unlocked the door and 
entered. It was quite dark, except that the tall, 
narrow windows looked grey against the blackness 
of the rest of the bailding, and a little bead of flamo 
burned in the sanctuary lamp. He closed the door 
after him, and went up the echoing nave to the chancel. 
Thence he gi-opcd his way to the pulpit, and ascending 
he looked down into the darkness oexore him. 

He stood there in silence, straining his eves into the 
gloom, and gradually there came out of we darkness 
faint, spectral rows of faces, turned up to his with a 
horrificHl and bewildered aspect. He uttered no word, 
'but in his brain he was preaching from the text of Paul, 
and proving that Christ, indeed, had never risen, and 
that their faith was vain. This world was all, and thero 
was nothing beyond it Vice and virtue were but social 
and physiciu distinctions, implying that the oonseqnenoea 
of the one were destructive of Imppiness, of the other 
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wore condaeiTB to happioets. Sin wm a flotibiiy and 
the aense of rinfalncss a morbid development of the 
imagination. Erety man was a law unto himself, and 
that law most be obeyed. A man's actions were the 
oatoome of his oonstitntion. Ho was not morally 
responsible for them. Indeed, moral responsibility was 
a philosophical error. In dnmb show was that lonir, 
ii^iBied iOTmon ptMohed to a phuitom congregation! 
At the close the yicar, omitting the nsaal form of 
benediction, descended from the pnlpit, staggered across 
the chancel, and fell in a swoon at tne foot of the steps 
which led to the altar. 



CHAPTER ZIIL 

VX THE LiBOEATDRT. 

The grey dawn was glimmering tbroogb the chancel 
when Mr. Santlej regained consciousness. He looked 
wonderingly abont him, and at first was unable to 
understand how he came to be in his present position. 
That physical collapse had been a moroif al relief from 
A state of mental tension which had become intolerable. 
He felt foint but calm, and the horrible excitement of 
the last few hours presented itself to his momorr as 
a sort of ghastly nightmare from which he had been 
proTidentially awakened. 

He rose and went out into the churchyard. Tbo 
air was moist and cool. A strange white mist lay in 
fantastic pools and streaks on the bare hajfields. The 
com was full of an indistinct white gausy vapour. So 
were the trees. There was not much of it in the open 
air. It had a spectral look, and, like spirits, it seemed 
to require some material thing to interpenetrate and 
rest upon. The grass was heavy with dew, and the 
gravelled walk as dark coloured as though there had 
been rain. From the com came the sound of in- 
numerable bhirpings and twitterings. The fields seemed 
to be swarming with sweet, sharp musical notes. In 
•the trees^ too^ though there was no stir of wings, there 
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TTBB a verj Comalt of bird-son^ — not the fall, jojons 
ontpoaring, bnt a ceaseless orcnestral taning up and 
rehearsing as it were. The fiimiliar ^^vojard in this 
nnnsual mist/ light, and alive with this strange mosic, 
seemed a place in which ho had never been before. 
The effect was as novel as the first appearance of a 
well-known landscape buried in snow. 

The newness of what was so familiar excited an 
indefinable interest in him. Ho felt somehow as though 
he had passed through the valley of the shadow, and 
ibis was the daj after death — that death by which we 
shall not all die, but by which we and all things shall 
bo changed. He lingered in that mental state in 
which thoaght expands beyond the bounds of conscious- 
ness, aad it was not till a low, faint flush of rod began 
to colour the east that ho returned to the Vicarage, 
and, throwing himself on his bed, fell into the deep, 
dreamless sleep of exhaastion. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Santley that he had in- 
hented a magnificent constitution, or the consequences 
of this wild conflict might have been disastrous. He 
woke late, bot the brief period of rest and unconscious- 
ness had repaired the reckless waste of nervous force. 
Only a profound sadness remained as a testimony of 
the terrible nature of the emotion he had endured. 
The rest of the week passed in a sort of weary, listless 
stupor and the same heavy sadness. When Sunday 
came round, he shuddererl as he ascended the pulpit 
at the recollection of that phantasmal audience to whidi 
he had last preached : but his intellect was clear aad 
sane, and he kept faithfully to the written discourse 
spread out before him. He was not surprised that 
Mrs. Haldane left beforo he had any opportunity of 
speakinff to her. He had half expected as mudL She 
regarded him with a cold, haughty contempt— a oon« 
tempt too passionless to permit her even to avenge the 
insult he had offered her by exposing him to his 
parishioners. She knew he loved her — and indeed 
was not this folly proof of the frantio character of his 
love ? — and she knew that total loss of her would be 
the gpreatest chastisement even vindictiveness oould 
wish to inflict upon him. It would have been possibls 
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for him, ho ihonglit, to bear in silence any pnniahment 
from her except this icy contempt and utter indifference. 
If she had hated him, if she had panned him "with 
bitter hostility, if sho had disgraced him, ho oonld 
hare endured it ; it would hare boon no more than ho 
merited. But that sho should simply iffuore him, that 
she should not consider it worth her while even to bo- 
angry, was an intolerable humiUation. 

In spite of all, he still loved her I It was useless to 
seek to delude himself into any belief to the contrary. 
Ho loTod her, in deOance of honour, goodness ; in spite 
of miscxy and shame ; in spite of dirino or human law \. 
in spite of man or God. Ho loved her with a mad,, 
despairing passion, which ho might conceal from all 
eyes for a little while, but which he could never quell ; 
which he felt would 4omo day break out in a frantic 
paroxysm that would involve both him and her in a 
common ruin. Home, position reputation, this life- 
and tlio next — ho could sacrifice all for her. He could 
not exist without her. To see her and be never seen 
by her was a living hell. If ho were, indeed, to be for 
ever doomed to this misciy, better that he should perish 
at once, and have dono for ever with the torture of 
being. 

This alternative presented itself to the vicar not 
merely as one of those exaggerated expressions of 
feeling common to many men m moments of unendur- 
able pain or depression, but as a sober reality. An 
existence in which Mrs. Haldane took no part and 
shared no interest was literally to him an exist^mce moro 
hateful than self-destruction itself. On the Monday 
he proceeded to the neighbouring market town, and 
bought a revolver and a packet of cartridges. Ho 
k)aaedthe weapon on the road, and threw the remaining 
cartridges away. That evening he spent in looking over 
his papers, a huge number of which he burned. He 
then sat down, and wrote for some time ; but when ho 
had finishedi he threw what he had written into the 
fire. What need was there to put any explanation on 
record F He then took from the bookcase the great 
poem of Lnoretinii, and road till a late hour. 

Next morning ho arose early, and seemed in betted 
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spiritfl tlian bo had been for some time. Ho told bis 
suiter tbat bo was goiog to walk over to FoxgloTo 
Manor, and was not certain as to wben bo ironld 
rctnm. He left tbe bonae, bamming a tone, and set 
out at a brisk pace tbrongb the village. The weather 
was bright and inspiriting. The conntiy neror beforo 
seemed so fall of health and gladness and joyous life. 
The lark was singing far op in the shining bloe sky ; 
butterflies wont flattering across the road; whirriog 
flights of birds along the hedgerows preceded him aU 
the way. He looked at everything and noticed every- 
thing — the bright flowers growing among the wayside 
weeds ; the snail which had crept on to the footpath, 
and whose shell he carcfally avoided. Ho obaorved 
too much to think ; but one thou^hti nndorlyinff this 
disco rsive activity of mind, kept him company fdl the 
while — "I have straggled and prayed; I have tried 
to believe and io trust ; I can ao no more. If there 
be a God who is concerned in man, let him now give 
evidence of His providence." 

When lie reached tho Manor, ho was ushered into 
the reception-room, whcic he was not kept long waiting. 
Mrs. Haldane entered the apartment, and receiv^ 
him with a chilling coortesy. She noticed that^ though 
ho had advanced eagerly at her entrance, ho had not 
ofiFercd Iicr his hand ; and now that she had bowed to 
him with a certain constrained grace, he stood regard- 
ing her hesitatingly. 

'*I have come," he said at last, in a low, nervoos 
voice, "to throw myself on yoor mercy, to beg yoor 
forgiveness, to ask yoo once moro to restore me yoor 
confidence and friendship." 

" I freely foi^ve yoo, Mr. Santley," she replied at 
once. " It is better that what has taken place should 
be forgiven and forgotten as speedily as possible. But 
my confidence and friendship I How can I trust you 
any more ? And I did trust and esteem you so much. 
I regarded yo u Bot I will not even reproach yoa 

with having destroyed my idealization of you." 

"Reproach me and censure me as yon will," be 
cried earnestly ; " bot do not cast me away from yon, 
do not be heartlessly indifferent to me. It lies in yonr 
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Lands to make my life Happy or miaerable. It depends 
on joa whether I can lire at all." 

"That cannot be," replied Krs. Haldane^ shaking 
her head gravely. 

" It is and mnst be/' said the Ticar. ** All my f atnre, 
both here and hereafter, hangs on yoar decision now. 
I have fooght with myself, and prayed to Ood to bo 
delirered m>m my bondage; bat it is in vain. Ho 
answer has boon yonchsafed to my supplications; no 

fiice, no strength has been granted in my need. Had 
prayed to we deaf impersonal power which yonr 
hnsband belierea in, I could not have been more hope- 
lessly unheard or unheeded. The conflict is over. I 
am the gladiator fallen in the arena, and it rests with 
you to give the signal of reprieve or destruction." 

" I £> not understand jon, Mr. Santler," she said, 
feeling alarmed and excited. " What do you ask ? 
What would you hare me do P " 

" Oh, what would I hare you do ! " he exclaimed 
passionately ; then, checking himself abraptly, bo 
continued esgorly, " I would hare you be as you were 
before I offendea you. I would hare you forgive my 
offence." 

*' I hare promised to forgive and forget it," said Mrs. 
Hsldane. 

" No ; do not forget it, but pardon it, and try to look 
upon it as more venial than you now do. Oh, Ellen, 
ha^I not loved you beyond M that a man values in 
this world, woald it be possible to have so far fallen 
in your esteem ? " 

She frowned, and was about to interrupt him ; but 
ho went on hurriedly— 

"Do not bo angry. I will not speak to you of love 
again. I will only answer your question. I would, as 
I have. said, that yon should fomve my offence, and 
be the same to me as though it had never happened. 
Not only my use in life, my happiness, my honour 
depend on this, but life itself. I cannot exist without 
iome share in yoor thoug^hts, in vour interests, in your 
mmrd. life would be intolerable if you were to bo 
wholly taken awav from me. Do I ask too much P 
Answer me quiokfy, for I am prepared for either 
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altematiTO. You and God — if, iiidocd« thoro bo abovo 
as a God who sees and cares — ^mnst now decide mj 
coarse." 

" Yon frighten and bewilder me with jonr passion. I 
do not know what to answer yon. Indeed, I haidly 
know whether I understand yon. I have forgiven yoa» 
I bear yon no ill will. I hope, indeed, that yon may bo 
happy, and that yon may soon find some one who will 
be worthier of year lore than I could have been. I am 
both sorry and ashamed of what has happened, and I 
will t^ to forgot it, both for yonr sako uid my own. 
Ibvo I not said enough ? " 

" And the future P ho asked, with an anxious look. 

"The future will bo a continuation of the past,, 
seeing that all is forgiven and forgotten." 

*'Ajid you will still allow me to speak to you, to 
see you P You will not treat mo with silenco and 
indifference P " 

** I will bo as I used to be," said Ellen, with a look 
of doubt and hesitation. 

" And you will tnist mo ? " 

" Are you to bo trusted, Mr. Santley P " she asked 
in a low voico. " You know how fully I trusted you 
before." 

" And you must tmst mo again if all is to bo the. 
same as it was. Is not tliat our agreement P " 

*' I will try to, but the result will entirely depend 
upon yourself." 

" I cannot say how thankful and grateful I am to 
you," ho said, extending his hand. 

She took it, and he raised hers to his lips, though 
she coloured and tried to withdraw it. 

" Nay, it is but a token of my gratitude and sub* 
mission. I am thankful to live, and you do not know 
how certainly you have enabled me to live." 

''My husband is in the laboratory," said Mrs. 
Haldane, who felt uneasy, and wished to bring this 
interview to a close. " Shall we join him ? *' 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

They found Mr. Haldane busily engaged in writing, 
while the sinister-looking attendant, with the dark, 
startling cyesi was noiselessly oocnpiod in filling i^ 
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number of flasks wiUi some mysterions doeootton 
intended for immediate experiment. 

" Ercr busy I " exolatmed the yicar. 

" Dosior than cror just now/' repUed Mr. Haldane. 
*'I am preparing a paper which I intend to read 
OB Tacsdaj next boxore the acientiflo oongrosa at 



^ Are jon going to Paris P " asked Mr. Santlejr, with 
anrprise, and addr^sing the question rather to Mrs. 
Haldane than her hnsband. 

'* Mr. Haldane is going, but I remain here." 

A look of relief pMsed oyer the yicar's face. 

'* And what is the subject of jour paper, if curiosity 
be pardonable P *' he aslrod. 

'* Oh, it is a ohiipter from the great optM on morals. 
I call it 'The Problem of Suicide.' A singularly 
fascinating subject to one who has paid any attention 
to it, I assure you. Does it happen to hare fallen in 
your line of study P " 

*' I cannot say it has." 

" You would find some curious generalizations here, 
in that case," said Mr. Haldano, pointing to tho sheets 
of paper on his desk. " For instance, i suppose jrou 
would be hardly prepared to infant that suiciao, which 
seems a barbaroas and uneniightonod act, is really an 
effect of civiliEation, or that an act which appears moro 
than any other an evidence of indiyidual spontaneity, 
is in fact the inevitable issue of universal and absolute 
social law." 

" I am certainly not prepared to concede that." 

"No; few persons unacquainted with the subject 
would be. Still, the facts remain. Tho suicide who 
imagines he is rebelling against all law and asserting 
his individual independence, is but illustrating tho 
coeroioQ of tho physical and psychical dispensation. 
Why, you shall not oven choose your own weapon of 
destruction, or select the spot in whioh you shall die. 
Law will fix those apparently trivial details for you. 
If your suicide is an Englishman, for example, he will 
prner hanging to cutting and stabbing, cutting and 
stabbing to drowning, drowning to poison, md poison 
to fifearmi. With English womeu the order oC 
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preferenoe is modified. A third of the women, and 
hardly a seventh of the men, seek death bj drowning ; 
while a seventh of the women poison themselves, bnt 
<mlj a fifteenth of the men. The ratios hold good 
from year to year — ^relatively at least — ^for saiciae is 
largely on tho increase. You should look into iho 
matter for yourself. It is a most attractive social 
problem." 

** Perhaps Mr. Santloy would liko to look at your 
paper P " suggested Mrs. Haldiino. 

*' You shall be very welcome to see it when I return," 
«aid the philosopher. 

*' Thank you very much. I have no doubt it will bo 
extremely interesting. And when do vou leave P " 

" The day after to-morrow. I shall spend a day or 
two in Loudon, and possibly a week or a fortnight in 
Paris. Indeed, I have some notion of paying a flying 
Tisit to Berlin." 

That afternoon, as the vicar returned home, ho 
paused by a pool in one of the fields that skiiied the 
nigh-road, and flung his revolver into it. 

" Can it be possible," he asked himself, " that man 
has no volition, no independence of action ; that his 
choice of life or death even is not a choice, but a pre- 
determined issue of mechanical forces ? " 

Ho watched tho ripples die away on tho ^vatcr, and 
then resumed his way. 

" Are wo more automata, accomplishing not our own 
wills, bnt the secret purpose of a subtle agency, of 
whose control we are unconscious P " 

Gradually the problem which perplexed him gavo 

Slace to another wave of thought His step became 
rmer and more elastic, and his face brightened. 
The thought which effected this cbango in his 
demeanoar was Mr. Haldane's departure. What might 
not happen in those few days of absence P Was not 
Mr. Haldane also accomplishing an unknown destiny P 
Might not this journey bo providential P Or say, 
rather an nnanticipated road to the great endP Sup* 
pose Mr. Haldane should never return I 

The possibilities involved in that reflection I 

Then he thought of Mrs. Haldane. For a week» 
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porhAps lor a fortnight, she would be alone at the* 
jfiinor. For a fortnight? Who oonld foretell—*- 
perhaps lor erer I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

■AraHTO 8TAT8 AT HOME. 

As Haldsne sat in his stndj, the erening preyiont: to 
the morning fised for his jonmej to London, Dapti;ito 
entered qnicklj and stood oefore the desk at which liis 
master was bosilj writing. 

" Can I speak to 700, sefior P " 

Haldane looked and nodded. 

** What is it, Baptisto P *' 

"Yon have arranffed that I shall go with yon to* 
morrow, bnt I haye had during the last few aajs an 
attack of my old yertigo. Can yon possibly dispeuse 
with my attendance, sciior P " 

Hsldane stared in surprise at tho Spaniard's face^ 
which was inscmtablo ns nsnal. 

** Do yon moan to ssy you wish to remain at home P ** 

" Certainly, seftor." 

''Why P because you are illP On the contrary, you 
look in excellent health. No ; it is impossible. I can* 
not get along without you." 

And Haldane returned to his papers as if the matter 
was ended. 

Bsptisto, howeyer, did not budge, but remained in 
the same position, with his dark eyes fixed upon his 
master. 

" Do me this fayour, seilor. I am really indisposed, 
and must beg to remain." 

Haldane Isughed, for an idea suddenly occurred to 
him which seemed to explain the mystery of his seryant's 
reouest. 

"My good Baptisto, I think I understand the cause 
of your complaint, and I am sure a little trayel will do 
yon good. It is that dark-eyed widow of the lodge* 
keeper who attaches you so much to the Manor. Tno 
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\rann blood of Spnin bUU bums in jonr Teina, and, 
despite your sad experienoe of women, yon are Btili 
impressionable. Eh r am I right P " 

Baptisto qnickly shook his head, with the leas^ 
suspicion of a smile upon his swarthy hce. 

" I am not impressionable, senor, and I do not admiro 
yonr English women; bat I wish to remain all tho 

same." 

" Nonsense I " 

*' Nonsense I In serions lament, senor, I beseech yon 
to allow me to remain." 

Bat Haldano was not to be persuaded at what ho 
conceived to be a mere whim of his servant. Ho still 
belicv^ that Baptisto had fallen a captive to the charms 
of Mrs. Feme, a little plump, dark-eyed woman, with a 
lai^ge family. Ho had firquently of late seen tho 
Spaniard hanging about tho lodge — on one occasion 
nursing and dandling the youngest child — and he smiled 
to himself, thinking that the poor fellow's misanthropy, 
or rather his misogynism, was in a fair way of coming 
to an end. 

Finding his master indisposed to take his request 
seriously, Baptisto retired; and presently Haldano 
strolled into tne drawing-room, where he found his wife. 

** Have you heard of the lost freak of Baptisto P Ho 
actually wants to remain at ease, instead of accompany- 
ing me in my ionmoy.'* 

Ellon looked up from some embroidery, in which 
she was busily engaged. 

'*0n no account!" she exclaimed. "If you don't 
take him with you, I shall not stay in the place." 

" Dear me 1 said tho philosopher. " Surely yon aro 
not afraid of noor Baptisto ! " 

" Not afraia of him exactly, but he makes mo shiver. 
He comes and goes like a ghost, and when you least 
expect him, he is at jour elbow. Then, of course, I 
cannot help remembering he has oommitted a murder 1 " 

" Nothing^ of the kind," said Haldano, laughing and 
throwing himself into a chair. " My dear Ellen, yon 
don't believe the whole truth of that affair. IVue, he 
surprised that Spanish wife of his with her gallant, 
whom ho stabbod ; but I have it on exoollent authority 

n 
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tbai it was a kind of daoUo ; tlio oUior man was armedi 
and so it was a fair fight." 

Ellen shnddorod, and showed more nonrous agitation 
than hor hnshand could qnite acoonnt for. 

" Tako him away with yon/' she cried ; ** take him 
awar. If you never bring him hack, I shall rejoice. 
If I had been consulted, he would never have been 
brought to England." 

A little later in the evening, when Haldane had 
returned to his papers, which he was diligently finishing 
to take awav with him, he rang and summoned the 
Spaniard to his presence. 

"Well, it is all settled. I have consulted your 
mistress, and she insists in your accompanying me 
to*morrow. 

A sharp flash came upon Baptisto's dark eyes. Ho 
made on angry gesture ; then controlling himself, he 
said in a low, emphatic voice— 

*' The fdiora means it P She does not wish me to 
remain P " 

" Jnst so." 

" Titav I ask why P " 

"Only because she does not want you, and I do. 
Between ourselves, she is not quite so certain of you as 
I am. She has never forgotten that little bSaiv in 
Spain." 

Again the dark eyes flashed, and again there was the 
same angry gesture, instantly checked. 

Halduie continued. 

*'You are violent sometimes, my Baptisto, and 
madame is a little afraid of you. When she Knows you 
better, as I know you, sho will be aware that you are 
rational; at present — -— " 

" At present, senor," said BapUsto, ** sho would rather 
not have me so near. Ah I I can understand. Perhaps 
she has reason to be afraid." 

Something in the man's manner, which wcs sinister 
and almost threatening^arred upon his master's mind. 
Bising from his ohair, Haldane stood with his back to 
the fire, and, with a frown, rmffded the Spaniard, as 
hesaid^ 

** IMok io me^ Baptisto. I have noticed with great 
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To Haldano'f astonisliingnt^ Baptitto aaked 
planation, uid, falling on loa kneea^ aeiaed Ida 
nand and kined it eagerir. 

''Sefior! aeSor! Ton don*i eompieliaid. To« doA*i 
think I am nngmtcfol, tbai I do not remcwbarf Btti 
jon an wrong. I would die to aara yon— jca^ I womld 
die; and I would kill with my own band anj obo wko 
did jon an injuy. I am yonr aenranl^ yoor alaTi ak 
yea, tiU death.** 

" Ck>inc, get np, and go and finish paddng my thinga.'* 

" Bat, seftop " 

•• Get up, I my.- 

The Spaniard rose, and with folded hands and bent 
head stood waiting. 

" Get ready like a sensible fellow, and lei ns hare no 
more of ibis foolery. There, there, I anderstand. Toa 
are exciting yourself for nothing." 

" Then, I am to go, senor ? " 

" Certainly." 

Earl^ the next morning Baptisto entered the earnaga 
with his master, and was driven to the railway station, 
some seven miles away. As they went along, Haldane 
noticed that the man looked Tcry ill, and that £rom time 
to time he put his hand to his head as if in pain. At 
the railway station, while they were waiting for the 
train, matters looked most serious. Suddenly the 
Spaniard fell forward on the platform as if in strong 
convulsions, his eyes starting out of his head, his montE 
foaming. Thev sprinkled water on his face^ ohafed bia 
bands, and with some difficult brought him round. 

'<The devil!" muttered Haldane to bimsell «*It 
looks like epilepsy 1 " 

Baptisto was phoed on a seat, and lay baek gbaatly 
pale, as if utterly exhausted. 

''Are you bHiar now?" asked Haldane^ banding 
ovor hisxL 
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"A little better, mSot." 

Bnt teeiiig him lo nttcrlir hclplctf, and likely to bare 
uotber leinm, Haldano rapidly calculated in his own 
mind the inexpedienoj of t«kii)g him awaj on » long 
nilnjr jonmej. After nil, the poor fellow had not 
czaggemted hia condition, when ho had pleaded ilkuai 
u an ezcnae ft^ remaining at home. 

"After all," aaid Haldano, "I think you will haTO 
to remain behind." 

Baptiito opened hia i^oa feebly, and stretched ont 
Ilia hands. 

" No, scnor; sinoo yon wish it, I will go." 

"Ton shall remain," aoaworcd HaldaDC, just as tho 
whistle of tho coming train was heard in tho distanoe. 
" Ferbaps, if yon aro hotter in a day or two, yon can 
follow ; bat yoa will go away now in the carriage, and 
send over to Dr. Sprace, and he will prescribe for yoa." 

Baptisto did not answer, but, talcing his master's 
hand, kissed it gratefnlly. Tho train came np. Hal- 
dano ODtcred a carriago, and, gasinff from tho window 
as the train b^on to moyo on, saw Baptisto still seated 
on the platfoTTD, very palo, his eyes half closed, his 
head recumbent. Near bim stood tho station master, 
a railway porter, and the gioom who bad driven them 
«Ter from tha l£au>r, all regarding him with languid 
cnriosity. 

Bnt tho moment tho train was gone, Baptisto began 
to recover. Rising to bis feet, and refusing all ofEeis 
of assistaneo from the others, be strolled oat of the 
station, and qnietly monntcd the dog-cart. The groom 



Bot up betide bim, and tboy drore homeward tbioDgh 
uagreen lane 

Now,Bapti( , _ __ 

or toleiated familiarity from his fellow-Bcrrants. Hod' 



Baptisto was a gentleman, and seldom entered 



it been otherwise, the groom might have asked the 
explanation of bis CDrioos condnot; forno sooner waa 
he monntad on the dog-cart, and driring along in the 
freili air, than the Spaniard leemad to fbiget all about 
luB reoent ilbiea% aat erect like a man in perfect health, 
>toma which had 

And whan the groom, who was a thin^ indirldnal. 
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snggestod that they should mako a detour and call at 
tho Blao Boar Inn for a little Btimulant, chiefly as a 
corrcctiro to tho attack from which hia companion had 
jnst soffored, the Spaniard tamed his dark eyes round 
nbont him and actually winked. This proceeding so 
startled tho groom that ho almost dropped the reinSy 
for never in the whole conrse of his soionm had the 
foreign gent condescended to snch a fiunuiarify. 

They droro round to tho Blue Boar, howorery and 
tho groom consamcd tho brandy, while Baptisto, who 
was a teetotaller, had some lemonade, and lit his cifi[ar. 
Then they drove homo to tho Mauor, Baptisto sitting 
with folded arms, completely and absolntclpr recoTare£ 

About noon that day, as Mrs. Haldane moved about 
the consci*vatory, looking after her roses, a servant 
announced the Bov. Mr. Santley. Ellen flushed, a 
little startled at the auDouncement, coming so soon 
after her husband's departure, and her first impulse 
was to deny herself; but before she could do so the 
clergyman himself appeared at the door of the con- 
servatory. 

'* You are an early visitor,*' she said coldly, bending 
her face over the flowers. 

'* It is just noon," answered the clergyman, '' and I 
was going homo from a sick-call. Has Mr. Haldano 
gone ? " 

" Yes. Did you wish to see him P " 

'* Not particularly, though I had a littlo commission 
which I might have asked him to execute had I been 
in time." 

Surely the man's fall liad already begun. Ellen 
knew perfectly well that he was lying. In point of 
fact, he had seen the dog-cart drive past on the waj 
to the station, and he had been unable to resist the 
temptation of coming over without delay. 

With face half averted, Ellen led the way into the 
drawing-room, and on to the terrace beyond, * from 
which there was a pleasant view of the Manor, tho 
plain, and the surrounding country. Just below tho 
gardens were laid out in flower-beds and gravel walks ; 
but the dark shrubberies were beyond, and at a litUo 
distance, well in the shadow of the treeSi the old ohapeL 
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There was a long silenee. Ellon stood silent, gaiinr 
upon the woods and lawn, while the clergyman stood 
jast hchind her, eridenUy regarding her. 

At last she oonld bear it no longer, but, taming 
quickly, ezdaimed — 

** Why did yon oome P Have yon anything to say 
to meP 

** Nothing, Ellen, if yon are angry," replied tho 
cletgyman. 

"Angry I Yon sorely know best if I have canse. 
After wliat has passed, I think it is better that we 
shonld not meet|' she added in a low voioe. "At 
least, not often." 

He saw she was agitated, and he took a certain 
pleasure in her agitation, for it showed him that she 
was not qnite nnsnseoptible to the influence ho might 
bring to ooar upon her. As he stood there, his sad 
eyes fixed npon ner, his being consdons of erery moro- 
ment she made, of erery breath she drew, he felt asain 
tho deep fatality of his passion, and silently yielded 
to it. 

There was another long pause, which he was tho 
first to break. 

" Do you know, Ellen, I sometimes tremble for you, 
when I think of your husband's opinions. In time you 
may learn to share them, and then wo shonld be 
further apart than ever. At present, it is my sole 
oomfort to know ycfti possess that liying faith without 
which ererr soul is lost." 

"LostP she repeated, in a bewildering way, not 
lookinff at him. 

" I don't mean in the Tulgar sense ; the theological 
ideas of damnation have neyer had my sanction, far 
less my sympathy. But materialism degrades the 
beUerer, and sooner or later comes a dismlief in all 
that is holy, beautiful, and sanctified. It is a humble 
creed, the new creed of science, and fibtal to spiritual 
hopes. 

"Does it matter so much what one belieres, if one^s 
life is good P ** 

" It matters so much that I would rather see one I 
lored dead before my foet than an avowed unbeliefer* 
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But there, I hare not oome to preach to yon. When 
does Mr. Holdane rotam P " 

"As I told you : in a fortnight^ perhaps sooner/' 

''And during his absence we shall meet again, I 
hope?" 

She hesitated and looked at him. His ejes were 
fixed on the distant woods, though ho stood expectantly, 
as if awaiting her reply, which did not coma 

" Can you not tmst me ? " he exclaimed. '' Yon 
know I am your friend ? " 

"I hope so; but I think it is best that you should 
not oome hero. If you were married, it would be 
different." 

" I shall not many," ho replied impatiently. " What 
then P I am a priest of Gfod, and you may trust me 
fully. If our Charch commenced the confessional, you 
might CDter it witliout fear, and I — I would listen to 
the outpourings of your heart. Should you in your 
grief be afraid to utter thorn P " 

She moved away from him, taming her back; but 
betrayed herself. He saw the bright colour mount to 
her neck and mantle there. 

" What nonsense w)u talk ! " she said presently, with 
a forced laugh. '* Are you going over to Rome P " 

"I might go over to the evil place itself, Ellen, if 
you were thero." 

There was no mistaking the words, the tone, in their 
diabolic gentleness, their snavity of supreme and total 
self-iiuri-ender. She felt helpless in spite of herself. 
The man was orermastering her, and rapidly en- 
croaching. She felt like a person morally stifled, and 
with a strong effort tried to shako the evil influence 
away« 

" I was right," she said. '' Wo must not meet.** 

He smiled sadly. 

*' As Tou please. I will oomo, or I will go, at your 
will. You have only to say to me, 'Go and destroy 
yourself, obliterate yourself for ever from my life, Uot 
yourself out from the roll of living beings,' and I shall 
obey you." 

Her spirit revolted more and more against the stead* 
iast, self-assnred obliquitr of the man. She saw that 
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he was desperate, and that the danger grew with his 
desperation. In every word he spoke, and in his whole 
manner, there was tho sombre assaranco of something 
between them, of some yeilod, bnt oxcitablo sympathy, 
which she herself ntterlj ignored. That moment of 
wild dolirinm, when ho canght hor in his arms and 
kissed her, seemed, instead of severing them, to havo 
made a link between them. He had been conscioas of 
her indignation, he had even professed penitence ; bnt 
she saw to her dismay that the fact of his folly filled 
him, not with fear, bat with ooarago. So she detoo:- 
mined to end it once and for ever. 

" Let ns understand each other," sho said, trembling 
violently. ''How daro yon talk as if there was any 
community of feeling between nsP How dare yon 
presume upon my patience, Mr. SantleyP It is 
wretched ; it is abominable I When you talk of killing 
Tourself , when yon assume that I nave any serious 
interest in you, or any right over yon, you insult me 
and degrade yourself. We are nothing, and can be 
nothing to each other." 

" I know that," ho replied. " Do you think I am so 
mad as not to know that P " ^ 

" Then why do you come here to torture mo, and to 
tempt mo P " 

The word came from hor before she knew it, and her 
face became scarlet; but he uttered no protest, and 
raised his white hand in deprecation. 

•• Tempt you P God forbid I " 

'' I did not mean that^" she murmured, in confusion ; 
*' but you must know, you cannot fail to know, that it 
is not right for a married woman to receive such ex- 
pressions of sympathy, however spiritual. It is that 
which makes mo nato Uie Catholio Church. The priest 
promises you his office, and too often makes mischief 
under the guise of religion.*' 

''Do yon accuse me of doing so? ** he demanded, in 
the same sad, calm voice. 

** No ; but vou should remember that you have not 
the custody of mv souL and I have no right to infiuenee 
▼our aotioni. Gome,'' she oontinned, with rather a 
iovood laugh, ^ talk to me like a true English dergy- 
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man* Tell mo of tho old ivomcn of tho yillago, and 
ihoir oilmonts; ask mo for a subscription to give to 
your now soup kitchen ; talk to me as if Mr. Holdone 
woro listoninff to ns^f yonr schools, your parish 
tronblcs — and you shall fina mo an eager listener ! " 

** I will talk of anything, Ellon, so long as I may talk 
to von." 

Again that manner of despairing certain^, of 
assnrod and fatal sympathy. The man was incorrigible. 

She waited impatiently for somo minutes, bat find- 
ing ho did not speak again, she held out her hand. 

*' Since yon have nothing more to tell mo,** she 
obsenred lightly, " I think I will say ^ood mominff. I 
am going to order tibio carriage and drive to Ombenej.** 

'* when may I oome again P " 

''When you hare anything really parochial to say 
to me. Please go now. 

Their eyes met, and hers sank beneath his own. 

As he crossed towards tho door it opened, and 
Baptisto appeared upon the threshold. 

" Did you ring, scnora ? " 

At tho sight of tho Spaniard's dull improssiye face 
Mrs. Haldano started yiolontly, and wont a littlo pale. 
She had heard nothing of his return, and he came 
like an apparition. 

''Baptisto I What aro you doing hcreP I 
thought " 

She paused in wonder, while the Sjpaniard inclined 
his hood and bowed profoundly. 

" I was taken with a yertigo at tho station, and the 
se&or permitted me to return." 

" Then your master has gone alone P " 

" Yes, scnora." 

"Very welL Order the carriage at onoe. I am 
going out." 

Baptisto bowed and retired, quickly closing tho 
door. 

Santley, who had stood listening during the above 
oonyersation, now prepared to foUow, but, glancing at 
Ellen, saw that she was unusually agitated. 

"That is a sinister-looking follow," he remarked. 
*' I am afraid he has frightenMl you." 
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'*Indood, no," slio ropliod ; " thonffh I oonfoso I was 
startled at bis nnoxpootod rotnm. Good-bTO." 

''Oood-bye/' he said, affain taking hor hand and 
holdinff it np a moment in his own. 

Passing^ from the drawing-room, he again came faoo 
to face with Baptisto, who was lurking in the lobby, 
bnt who drew aside with a respectf al bow, to allow the 
derajman to pass. 

]£^ crossed the hall, descended the stone steps of the 
portico, and walked slowly towards the lodge. As ho 
passed the rained ohapol, its shadows seemed to fall 
npon his spirit and leave it in ominons darlmess. Ho 
shiTored sughtlj, and drew his cloak abont him, then 
with his eyes cast down he thonghtfnlly walked on. 

He did not glance back. Had he done so, he would 
hare seen Baptisto standing on the stops of the Manor 
honse, watching him with a sinister snulo. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONJUBATIOX. 

It was a chill day in early autumn, and as Charles 
Santley passed along the dark arenne of tho Manor his 
path was strewn hero and there with freshly fallen 
leaves. Dark shadows lay on every side, and the 
heaven above was full of a sullen, cheerless light. It 
was just the day for a modern Faust^ in the course^ of 
his noonday walk, to enoounter, in some fancied guise, 
canine or human, the evil one of old superstition. 

Be that as it maj, Santley knew at last that the 
hour of his temptation was over, and that the evil one 
was not far awav. He knew it, by the sullen acqui- 
escence of evil of his own soul ; by the deliberate and 
despairing precision with which no had chosen the 
eas^ and downward path; Inr the seese of darkness 
whioh already obliterated the oright moral instincts in 
his essentially reh'gious mind. He had spoken the truth 
,Wfami he said ho would follow BUen Haldano anywhere. 
tven to the eternal pit itseUi Her beauty possessed 
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litm ond disiorbod him with tbo joj of impuro 
thongliia ; and now that ho porcoivod his own powor 
to tronblo hor peace of mind, he rejoiced at the strength 
of Ids passion with a truly diabolic pcrverBitj. 

As he came oat of the lodge gate he saw, far away 
over the fields, the spire of his own chnrch. 

He laughed to himself. 

Bat the man's faith in spiritual things, so hr from 
being shaken, was as strong as ever. His own scnso 
of moral deterioration, of spiritual backsliding, only 
made him believe all the more fervently in the neavcn 
from which he had fallen, or might choose to inXL 
For it is surely a mistake to picture, as so many poets- 
liave piotuixKl, the evil spirit as one ignorant of or in- 
sensible to good. Far wiser is the theology which 
describes Satan as the highest of angelic spirits — the 
spirit which, above all others, had oehcld and con- 
templated the Godhead, and had then, in sheer revolt 
and negation, dolibcratolv and advisedly decided its own 
knowl^go and rejected its own trathright. Scmtlcy 
was, in his basest moods, essentially a ^^dlv man — a 
mau strangely curious of the beau^ of goodness, and 
capable of infinite celestial dreams. LP, like many 
another, he confused the flesh and the spirit, ho did no 
more than many sons of Eve have done. 

As he walked slowly along ho mused, somewhat to 
this effect — 

"I love this woman. In her heart she loves me. 
Jicr snperior spiritual endowments are mystically alivo 
to those I myself possess. Her husband is a clod, an 
unbeliever, with no spiritual promptings. In his 
sardonio presence, her aspirations aro chilled, frozen 
at the very fountain-head; whereas, in mine, all the 
sweetness and the power of her nature aro aroused, 
though with a certain irritation. If I persist, she 
must yield to the slow moral mesmerism of my passion, 
and eventually fall. Is this necessarily evil P Am I 
of set purpose sinninff P Is it not possible that even 
a breach of the moral law might, under certain oon- 



ditions, lead us both to a higher religious plaoe— tos» 
even to a deeper and intonser oonsoioasnou of Oodr ** 
And again— 
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"What if BinP Sorely it is bottor than moral 
stagnation, irhioli is death. There are certaia de- 
flections from dnty whieh, like the side stroke of a 
bird's wing, may waft ns higher. In the arms of this 
woman, I shonld snrely be nearer God than crawling 
alone on the bare path of dnty, lovinff nothing, hoping 
nothing, becoming nothing. What is it that Groethe 
says of the Eternal Feminine which lead us ever 
upward and onward P Which was the highest, Faost 
before he lored Marffuerite, or Faust after he passed 
out of the shadow of his sin into tbe sphere of imperial 
and daring passion P I beliere in God, I love this 
woman. Out of that belief and that Ioto, shall I not 
become a ItTing soul P " 

Was this the man's own musing, or rather the Tery 
devil whispering in bis ear P From such fragmentary 
glimpses of his mini as have been given, we can at 
least guess the extent of his intolleetQal degradation. 

As he walked along the country rowSi, his pale 
countenance became soraphio; just so may the laco 
of Lucifer have looked when he plumed his wings for 
deliberate flight from heaven. 

He stopped into a roadside farm and had a glass of 
milk, whicn the good woman of the place handed to 
him with a sentiment of adoration ; he looked so gentle, 
so at peace with all living things. His white hand 
rested for a moment on the head of her little girl, in 
gentle benediction. He had never felt more tenderly 
oispoicd to all creation than at that moment, when 
he was prepared to dip a pen into his own heart's 
blood, and sign the little promissory note which 
Hephistopbeles carries, alwuys ready, in lus podrat 
He had hated his oongregation before ; now he loved 
them wroeedingly— ana allthe worlds 
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J^ CHAPTER XVL 

Lj AT THE OPERA. 

* > On amving in London, Gh^orgo HalJane xras driven 

stroiglit to the bonso of an old friend at Chelsea, whero 
ho always stayed during his visits to tho Moixopolis. 
Iliis friend was Lovell Blakiston, as cccontrio a being 
in his own way as Holdane himself was in his. Ho 
had been, since boyhood, in tho India Office, where 
he still put in an appearance several hoars a cUtv, and 
whence he still dreiV a large income, with the imme- 
diate right to a retiring pension whenever he choose to 
take it He was a great stadent, especially of tho 
pagan poets and philosophers; and the greater part 
of his days and nights were spent in his old-fashioned 
library, opening with folding doors on to a quiet lawn, 
which led in ito torn to tho very rivcr*sidc. He had 
two pot aversions — modem prop^ss, in tho shape of 
' J raiboads, electricity, geology ; all the new business of 

'] science and modem religion, especially in its connection 

^ with Christian theology. Ho was, in short, a pagan 

pure and simple, fond of old books, old wine^ old 
\ meditations, and old gods. However he might differ 

with Hiddane on such sabjects as the nebnlar hypo- 
thesis, which he hated with all his heart, he agreed 
with him sufficiently on the subject of Christianity. 
BoU^ had a cordial dislike for church ceremonies and 
church bells. 

Tho two gentlemen had another taste in common. 

This was tho opera, which both enjoyed hugely, though 

'^ Blakiston never ceased to regret the disappearance of 

that old operatic institution, tho ballet^ which, like a 

rich desseH wine, used to bring the feast of musio to 

\ a delightfully sensuous conclusion. Haldano was too 

? young a man to remember such visions of loveliness 

ias Cento, whom his old Mend had often gone to see 
in oomjpany with Homo Took. 

So it happened that two or three days after his 
arrival, Halaane accompanied his host to the opera 
house, where Patti was to appear in ^ Traviata.** 
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Scftted oomfortably in the stalls^ be wts gkaoiii^ 
quietlT round tho house between the totSy irben bis 
attention was attracted <o a laoe in one of tho private 
boxes. A pale, Madonna-like, yet girlish Isoe, set in 
golden hair, with soft bine eyes, and an expression so 
forlorn, so wistfal, so ill at ease, that it was almost 
painfal to behold. 

Haldane started in snrprise. 

*' What is the matter P^' said his friend. ** Have yon 
rooogniied anybody P " 

'* I am not certain," returned Haldane, raising his 
opera-glass and surTesring the face through wem. 
Then, after a long look, be added as if to himself, 
" I am almost sure it is the same." 

'* Do yon moan that young lady in black, seated in 
the second tier?" 

'*Ye8. Oblige me br looking at her, and tell me 
what YOU think of her. 

Blakiston raised his opera-glass, and took a long 
look. 

•* Well? "asked Haldane. 

" Sho reminds me of one of your detestable pre- 
RaphacIiBtic drawings, shockbeaded and vacuous. She 
is pretty, I grant yon, but she has no expression." 

"I snould say, on the contrary, a very marked 
expression of deep pain." 

'* Tight lacing, grunted Blakiston. '* Your modem 
women have no shape, since Gerito." 

Hero Haldane rose from his seat. Lookinff up again, 
bo had met the young lady's eyes, and haa perceived 
at once that she recognised him. 

" I am going to speak to her," be explained. '' She 
is a neighbour of ours, and a friend of my wife." 

He made his way to the second tier, and finding the 
door of the box ofHsn, he looked in, and saw the person 
he sought^ seated in company with an elderly lady and 
^ young man. 

*^ MiM Dove I " he said, advanoinff into the box. 
*' Althouffh we have only met twice, I thought I could 
not be mistaken." 

Edith (for it was she) turned quibkly and took 
ontitvetoMd hand. 
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" How sii^ango to find jou here I " die exdaimod. 
'< Ih Mrs. Haldano with voa P " 

" No, indeed. I left ner to the pious dnties of the 
parish, which she is fulfilling daily, I ^ expeeti in 
oompanj with tout soraphio friend the minister.*' 

Edith looked at him with strange surprise, hut said 
nothing. 

"When did you come to townP" he asked. *'I 
thought you were quite a oountiy young ladr, and 
never Tentu*cd into the criddy worla of London. 

"I was not Ycry well, replied Edith, "and my aunt 
inntod me to stop with her a few weeks. This is my 
aunt, Mrs. Hcthering^n; and this gentleman is my 
<;ou8in Walter.** Hero Edith went somewhat nenrouslr 
through the ceremony of introduction. She addea, 
with a slight flush, "My cousin insisted on bringing 
us hero to-night. I did not wish to come.*' 

'* Why not ? *' demanded Haldane, noticing her un- 
•casinoss. 

" Because I did not think it right ; and I have been 
thinking all the ovcning what the vicar will say when 
I tell him I have been to such a place.** 

Here the old lady shook her head ominously, and 
gave a slight groan. 

" Is the place so terrible,*' asked Haldane, smiling, 
** now yon have seen it P ** 

" No, it is very pretty ; and of course the singing is 
beautiful. But Mr. Santley docs not approve of the 
theatre, and I am sorry I came." 

"Nonsense, Edith,* said young Hothcrington, with 
a lauffh. " You know you wanted to see the ' Traviata.* 
The met is,** he contuued, turning to Hialdane, " my 
mother and my cousin are both tenibly old-f asbAonecL 
My mother here is Scotch, and believes in the kirk, 
the whole kirk, and nothing but the kirk ; and as for 



Edith, she is entirely, as thev say in Scotland, under 
•the minister's Hhoomb.' I thought they would have 
enjoved themselves, but they have been doing penance 
all the evening." 

Without paying attention to her cousin's remarks^ 
Jidiih was looking thoughtfully at Haldane. 

"When do you return to Omberiey P " she asked. 
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*' I am not rare— ^n a forinighti at tho latest. I am 
goiDff on to France.** 

'* And Mn. Haldano will xemain all that time alone P ** 

" Of ooune/' he replied.^ " Oh, she will not miss me. 
She has her household duties, her parish, her garden — 
to si^ nothing of her (clergyman. And yon, do you 
stay ixmg in London P " 

*'I am not sore; I tliink not. I am tired of it 

alreadjr P " 
Again that wearj, wistful look, which sat so strangely 

on die young, almost childish face. She sighed, and 

gaied sadly around the crowded house. A minute 

Ukter, Haldano took his leave, and rejoined his friend 

in tho stalls. Looking up at the end of tho next act, 

ho saw that tho box was empty. 

The women had yielded to their consciences, and 
departed before tiie end of the performance. 

That night, when Haldano went home to Chelsea, 
he found a letter from his wife It was a long letter, 
but contained no news whatever, being chiefly occupied 
with self-reproaches that the writer had not accom- 
panied her husband in his pilgrimage. This struck 
Haldane as rather peculiar, as m former communica- 
tions Ellen hod expressed no such dissatisfaction ; but 
he was by nature and of set habit unsuspicious, and he 
set it down to some momentair ennui. The letter con- 
tained no mention whatever of Mr. Santloy, but in the 
postscript, where ladies often put the most interesting 
part of their correspondence, there was a reference to 
the Spanish valet, Baptisto. 

"Aa I told you," wrote Ellen, "Baptisto seems in 
excellent health, though he is mysterious and unpleasant 
as usual. He comes and goes like a ghost, but if he 
made you believe that he was ill, he was imposing upon 
yon. 1 do so wish you had taken him with you.*' 

Haldane folded up the letter with a smile. 

*'Poor Baptisto r' he thought, "I suppose it is as 
I raspeoted, and the little widow at tho lodge is at tho 
bottom of it all.*' 

After a few davs' sojourn at Chelsea, during which 
time he was mnon interested in certain spiritoalistio 
investigatioiis which were just then being condaoted 
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by the London raran^, to the manifest confasion of the 
spirits and indignation of troo beliercrfi, Haldone went 
to Paris, where he read his paper before the French 
Society to which he belonged. There wo shall Icaro 
liim for a little time, returning to tho company of Miss 
Dove, with whom we havo more immediate concern* 

Mother and son lired in a pleasant house overlooking 
Clapham Common, a district famous for its religions 
edification, its young ladies* seminaries, and its dissent- 
ing chapels. Mrs. Hetherinffton was the wealthy 
widow of a Glasgow merchant, long settled in London, 
and she set her face rigidly against modem thought, 
ecclesiastical vestments, and cooking on tho sabbath. 
Curiously enough, her son Walter, who inherited a 
handsome competence, was a painter, and followed his 
heathen occupation with much talent, and more youth- 
ful enthusiasm. His landscapes, chiefly of Highland 
scenes, had been exhibited in tho Ro^al Scottish 
Academy. His mother, whoso highest ideas of art 
/fere founded on a superficial acouaintanco with tho 
Scripture pieces of Noei Paton, and an occasional con- 
templation of biblical masterpieces in the Dor6 Grallery, 
would have preferred to have seen him following in his 
father's footsteps, and even entering tho true kirk aa 
a preacher; but his sympathies were pagan, and a 
gloomy childish experience had not fitted him with tho 
requisite enthusiasm for John Calvin and the sabbath. 

Walter Hetherington was a fine fresh young fellow 
of three and twenty, and belonged to the cleVer set of 
Scotch painters, headed by Messrs. Pettie, Richardson, 
and Peter Graham. He was " cannie " painstaking, 
and rather sceptical, and, putting aside his art, which 
he really loved, ho felt true enthusiasm for only one 
thinK in the world — his cousin Edith, whom he hoped 
and longed to make his wife. 

As a very young girl, Edith had seemed rather 
attached to him ; but of late years, during which they 
saw each other only at long intervals, she seemed colder 
and colder to his aovanccs. He noticed her indifferenco, 
and set it down somewhat angrily to girlish fanaticism, 
for he had little or no suspicion whatever that another 
man's image might be filling her thonc^ts. Once or 

I 
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twice, it is trne^ when sbe soandcd the pmises of her 
Omherley pastor, his seal, his goodness, his beanty of 
disconrse, he asked himself if he oonid possibly have a 
rival //Icrs; bnt knowing something of the relinqnent 
fancies of Toang vestals, ho rojectea the idea. To tell 
the tmih, ho rather pitied the Bor. Hr. Santley, whom 
he had never seen, as a hard-headed, doffmatio, elderlj^ 
creature of the type matly approved by his mother, 
and abundant even in Clapham. He had no idea of an 
Adonis in a elericiJ frook coat, with a beautiful profile, 
white hands, and a voice gentle and low— ^the latter an 
excellent thing in woman, but a dangerous thing in 
an unmarried preacher of the Word. 



CnAPTER XVII. 

WILTEB HETHEBIXOTOX. 

Wrex the party ppot home from the opera, it was only 
half-past ten. Thoysat down to a trugal supper in 
the dining-room. 

'* I am sorry you did not wait till the last act," said 
the young man, after an awkward silence. "Patti's 
deatn scene is magnificent." 

''I*m thinkiDgwe heard enough," his mother replied. 
'* I never cared much for play-acting, and I see little 
sense in screeching about in a foreign tongue. I*d 
rather have half an hour of the Reverend Mr. Mac- 
tavish's discourses than a nicrht of fooling like yon." 

'* What do you say, Edith r I'm sure the music was 
very pretty." 

'* Yes, it was beautiful ; but not knowing much of 
Italian, I could not gather what it was all al^ut.*' 

*' It is an operatic version of a story of the younger 
Dnmas," explained Walter, with an uncomfortable sense 
of treadioff on dangerous ground. '* The storr is that 
of a beantiful woman who nos lived an evil li/e, and is 
reformed through her affection for a younff Frenchman. 
His friends think ho is degrading himself by offering 
to many her, and to cure him sho pretends to bo false 
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and wicked. In the end, she dies in his arms, broken- 
hearted. It is a very touching Babject^ I think, thongh 
some people consider it immoral." 

Hero the matron broke in with qniet seyerity. 

" I wonder yon woman — Patti, you call her— doesn't 
think shame to appear in sach dresses. One of them 
was scarcely decent, and I was almost ashamed to look 
at her — the creatare ! " 

" Bat her singing, mother, her singing ; was it not 
dirine P " 

** It was meeddling load ; but I've heard far finer in 
the kirk. Edith, my bairn, you're tired, I'm thinking. 
We'll jast read a chapter, and get to bod." 

So the chapter was read, and the ladies retired, 
while Walter walked off to his stadio to liavo a quiet 
pipe. He was too used to his mother's peculiarities to 
be much surprised at the failure of the evening's enter- 
tainment ; bat he felt really amazed that Edith had not 
been more impressed. 

The next morning, when they met at breakfast, Edith 
astonished both her aunt and cousin by expi'essing her 
wish to return to Omberley as soon as possible. 

" Go away already ! " cried the youne man. " Why, 
you've hardly been here a week, and you ve seen nothing 
of town, and we've all the picture-galleries to visit 
yet." 

" And you have not heard Mr. Mactavish discoorsc," 
cried his mother. *' No, no ; you must bide awhile." 

But Edith shook her head, and they saw her mind 
was made np. 

** 1 can come again at Christmas, but I would rather 
go now," she said. 

'* But why have you changed year mind P " inquired 
her cousin eagerly. 

'* I think they want me at home ; and there is a great 
deal of church work to be done in the village." 

Walter was not deceived by this ozcase, and tried 
persuasion ; but it was of no avail. The girl was deter- 
mined to return home immediately. He little knew tiie 
real cause of her determioation. Haldane's presence 
in Ix>ndon had filled her, in spite of herself, with jealoas 
alarm. Ellen Haldane was alone at the Manor, wiUi no 
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husband's eyes to iroablo her; ond, despite tlie clergy- 
man's oath of fidelity, Edith conld not ^nst him. 

Yes, she wonld go home* It was time to pnt an end 
to it all, to remind Bantley of his broken promises, and 
to claim their fulfilment. If he rof nsed to do her justice, 
she would part from him for ever ; not, however, with- 
ont letting the other woman, her rival, know his true 
character. 

It was arranged that she should leaye bj an early 
train next morning. For the greater part of the day 
she kept her room, ongsged in preparations for the 
loomey ; but towards evening Walter found her alone 
tn the drawing-room. The old lady, his mother, who 
earnestly wished him to marry his cousin, had con- 
trived to be out of the way. 

** I am so sorrv you are going," the young man said. 
" We see so little of caoU other now." 

Edith was seated with her back to the window, her 
face in deep sliade. She know by her cousin's manner 
that he was moro than usually agitated, and she dreaded 
what was coming — what had come, indeed, on several 
occasions before. She did not answer, but almost 
unconsciously heaved, a deep sigh. 

" Does that mean tiiat you are sony too P " asked 
Walter, leanine towards her to see her face. 

*' Of course I am sorry," she replied, with a certain 
constraint 

"I wish I could believe that. Somoliow or other, 
Edith, it seems to mo that you wonld rather be any- 
where than hei'o. Well, you have some cause ; for tno 
house is dreary enough, and we arc all dull people. 
But you and I used to be such friends) Moro like 
brother and sister than mere cousins. Is that all over P 
Are we to drift farther and farther apart as the years 
pass on P It seems to me as if it miffht come to that." 

" How absurd you are I " said Edith, trying to force 
a laugh, but foiling lamentably. "You know I was 
always fond of you and— and— of your mother." 

Walter winced under the sting of the last sentence, 
■0 nnconsoiously given. 

*'I don't mean that at all," ho exclaimed. <'0f 
course you liked us, as relations like each oUieri but 
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Am I nover to bo moro to Toa than a moro cousin ? 
Yon know I love yon, that I nayo lovod yon ever since 
wo were boy and girl ; and onoe — ah, yes, I thonghtyou 
cared for me a little. Edith, what does it mean r Why 
are yon so changed P " 

Edith was more deeply changed than oyer her oonsin 
oonid gncss. Had ho been nblo to soo her face, he 
would nave bcon wondorstiickcn at its oxprcssion of 
mingled shamo and despair. She tried to reply; bnt 
before she could do so ner voice was choked, and her 
toars began to fall. In a moment ho was closo beside 
her, and bonding over her, with ono hand outstrotcbed 
to dnsp her. 

" Now, you are crying. Edith, my darling, what is it P " 

" Don't touch me," she sobbed, shrinking from him. 
" I can't bear it." 

*' Forgivo mo, if I haye said anything to pain you ; and 
oh, my darling ! romombor it is my love that carries mo 
away. I do love yoa, Edith. I wish to Qod I could 
prove to you how much I " 

Ho took her hand in his ; but she drew it forcibly 
from him, and, shrinking still further away, entirely 
losing hor self-control, sobbed silently. 

" Don't ! " she exclaimed . '* For pity's sake, be silent 
You do not know what you are saying. I am not fit to 
become your wife." 

He moved a few steps fix>m her, and waited until her 
wild, hysterical sobbing should liavo ceased. She com- 
manded herself quickly, as if tho wild outburst which 
she had not been able to control had terrified her. Then 
she rose, and would have left tho room, but the young 
man stopped her. 

"Edith," he said, "surely you did not mean what 
you said just now, that you are not fit to become my 
wifeP" ^ 

" Yes," she replied quickly ; " I did mean it'* 

She was glad that her face was turned from him, and 
that tho room was in partial darkness. She was glad 
that sho was able to steady her roioe, and to give a 
direct reply. 

He did not answer; she felt he was waiting for her 
to speak on* 
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"Even if two people lore each otber," she said, 
trembling, ** or only taink thej do, wluoh is too often 
the case, thej havo no rigbt to tbonghtlessly contract 
tbat holy tic. There cannot be perfect happiness in 
this world without perfect spiritual commnnion* I 
know — ^I fed sure— that this docs not exist between you 
and me." 

The yonng man flnshed, and his brow contracted 
somewhat angrily. 

" Take time to think it over,'* ho said quickly ; " this 
is not your own heart that is speaking now. The seeds 
which that man, your clergyman, has been sowing in 
yonr heart have borne fruit. Religion is changing your 
whole nature. It is alienating you hopelessly from all 
to whom Ton are so dear; it is making you unjust, 
cmclly unkind, to yourself, but doubly so to otncrs, 
under tho shallow pretence tbat you are scrring God." 

She did not interrupt him ; but when ho ceased, she 
put out her hand and said, quickly bat firmly — 

" Good night." 

" Good night," he repeated. '* It is so early, surely 

>n are not going to your room already P This is our 

t night together, remember." 

"I am so tired," returned the g^rl, wearily. '*I 
must got a ^od night's rest, since I am to start early 
in the morning." 

"And you will not say another word P " 

'*! don't know that there is anything more that 
I can say." 

"Yon are angry with me, Edith. Before you go, 
say at least that yon for^^iye mo." 

"I am not angry; indeed, I am glad you have 
spoken. I know now I should never hare come here. 
1 know I mnst never come again." 

So, without another word, they parted. Edith went 
up to her room. Walter sought his, and there he 
remained all tho evening, sitting in tho darkness, 
pondering over the unaccountable change which had 
taken place in the girl. 

Yes, she was changed; but was it hopeless, and 
altogether unexpected P Might she not, with gentle 
care, be freed from this hateful influence of the 
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Church ? Waltor boliovod thafc might bo 80. Already 
he seemed to see light through the clond, and to tmce 
the secret of this man's influence over her. Edith was 
imaginatire and highly fanatical; he had appealed 
to her imagination. Being a High Church clergyman, 
he had emplored two powerful agents — colour and 
form. He haa scatterea the shrine at which sho 
worshipped with soft and durable perfumes, and had 
set up eaci*ed symbols ; and he had said, " Kneel before 
these ; cast down all your worldly wishes and earthly » 
affections." She, being intoxicated, as it wore, had 
yielded to the spell. It was part of his plan, thought 
Walter, that she must neither marry nor form anv 
other earthly tie ; for was it not through her, and such 
as her, that his beloved Church was able to sustain its 
full prestige ? The Church must reign supreme in her 
heart, as it had done in that of many another vestal ; 
it was at the altar alone that her gifts of love and 
devotion must bo burned. Slie must be sacrificed, 
as many othcra had been before her, and the Church 
would stand. 

This was the young man's true view of the case. 
He believed it, for he had Icamt in his home to hato 
other worldlincss ; but though he fancied he saw the 
nature of the di8coi*d, ho could not as yet porceive tho 
dircctost means of cure. 

The next morning, when Edith, looking very pale 
and woary, but still very pretty in her simple travelling 
costume, came down to break^t, she was a littlo 
suiprisod to find Walter already there. His manner 
was kind and considerate, as it had always been, and 
ho made no reference whatever to what had passed 
between them on the previous night. They sat and 
carried on a constrained but polite conversation; but 
both were glad when it was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Hethorington. The old lady was filled with 
genuine regret at her niece's sudden departure, and, 
while presiding at the breakfast-table, was so busy 
laying down pmns for her spcedv return that sho did 
not notioe that every morsel on Edith's plato remained 
untouched, and that, while sipping her tea, her eyes 
wandered continually towards the window, as if 
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aazionBlTwatcliiDg for the cab which was to take hor 
away. Walter noticed it with pain, and remained 
diaoreetlj silent. 

As soon as the cab arrired, he left the room, 
ostensibly to superintend the removal of Edith's 
ln|ifgage, bnt in rwity to be absent at the leaTe-taJdng 
between his mother and his cousin. 

He accompanied Edith to the station. It was merely 
an act of common ooartosy, to which she could make 
BO possible ol^ection. On tho way there was very littlo 
saia on either side. She was silent from preoccupation, 
and he feared to tread on dangerous ground. But 
when ther were near their parting, when Edith was 
comfortably seated in the train, and he stood by the 
open carriage door, ho Tcnturod in a corert manner 
to refer to what had passed. 

"The house will do brighter in winter-time," he 
said, "and we shall have more means of amusing you. 
You will come back at Christmas, Edith P " 

She started, dropped his hand, and drew herself 
from him. 

''No, I think not," she said; ''it is always a busy 
time with us at Chnstmas. Thero is much to be dono 
in the church." 

This was their ^^ood-bre; for before he could say 
more the ffuard noisilv closed tho carriage doors, and 
whistled shrilly. Mechanically Walter took off his hat, 
and stood sadly watching tho train as it moved away. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

CHURCH BILLS — kKJ> A DISCORD. 

Edith was glad that the next day was Sunday. 

She rose early, dressed hurriedly, and went for 
a walk in tlie fresh morning air. She felt instinctiyely 
that she had a battle to fight, and that all hor resources 
must be brought into play to gain hor the yictory. If 
her influonoo over the man was to continue, she knew 
thflira waa one way by which she oould regain it. With 
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■aoH pale oheeks uid laoklosiro eyes as kIio liad liroQght 
with ner from London, where, she asked, would her 
ohanoea be against Ellen Haldane's fresh ooontry 
charms ? She most banish all nainf ol thoughts for the 
present^ and tiy to win back the roses wmoh he had 
cansod to fade. 

She walked for above an honr; and when she 
rotnmcd homo, she wont straight into Uio garden 
to gather a little bouqnot of flowers. Tlion she went 
np to her room to dross for ohurch. When she came 
down to breakfast, she wore her prettiost costome, and 
the bunch of flowers was fastened at her throat. 

Her aunt had a headache, she said, and could not 
go to church. Edith was not sony; indeed, when the 
time came for her to set out, she was glad she was 
alone. 

She arrived at the church rather earlier than usual, 
novcrtholess she walked straight in, and no sooner hod 
she crossed the threshold than she obevod a sudden 
impulse which seized her, and determined for that day 
at least not to occupy her usual seat. She selected one 
which was some distance from the pulpit, but from 
which she could command an excellent view of the pew 
belonging to FoxgloTC Manor. 

The oongroffation gathered, but the Haldanes* pew 
was empty. Ldith watched it with feverish impatience. 
Presently, just as the tolling bell was about to cease, 
she saw Mrs. Haldano enter and take her scat 

Two minutes later, Mr. Santloy, clothed in his white, 
priestly robes, ascended the stops of the reading-desk, 
and bent his beautiful head in prayer. As he roso 
to his feet, Edith, who had been watching him in 
extreme fascination, saw his gaze wandering round the 
church, and finally At upon the face of we mistress 
of Foxglove Manor. She saw, or thought she saw, the 
lady*s eyelids quiver and finally droop beneath that 
glance; while the clergyman arose, like a sick man 
suddonlv restored to hoaltbi and began to read tho 
lessons for tho day. 

How that morning passed Edith scarcely knew. 
She remained like one in a dream, mechanically going 
tiirongh the religious forms, bat feeling as if her heart s 
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blood WM bIowIj obbing away. Of one thing onlj she 
was consdons — ihjit of all those nptomed faces Mfore 
him tho clergyman seemed to see but one, bat that 
from this one face seemed to draw his inspiration, as 
the earth draws life and light from the shining rays 
of the son. 

At length the sonrice was over, tho congregation 
dispersed, and Edith found herself walkin^^ np and 
down the quiet lanes alone, panting for air, teeling 
sick at heaii, and shivering through and through, 
though she stood in the warm rays of sunlight. Go 
home she could not. She must see Hr. Santley beforo 
she could face another human soul. 

She turned, intending to go to the Vicarage, but 
when she was yet within some distance of tho house, 
she saw coming towards her the very roan she sought. 
She paused, not knowing whether to feel glad or 
sorry. It was cciiainly better than having to go to 
the Vicarage, yet now that the mcoting was so near, 
she shrank from it. She made a desperate effort to 
compose herself, and paused, waiting for him. The 
deigyman was evidently lost in deep thought, his head 
was Iwnt, his eyes were fixed on toe ground, and he 
was quite close to Edith beforo he saw her. 

When their eyes met he paused, almost involuntarily, • 
A momentary flush of mingled annoyance and surprise 
passed over his face, then he recovered himself, walked 
forward, and quietiv extended his hand. 

"Miss Dove!" he said, glancing nervously round. 
" I had no idea you were at home. How do you do ? " 
It had been agreed between them, long before, that 
so long as their secret remained a secret, no warmer 
greeting than this must be exchanged between them in 
public. When the pronosition had been made, Edith • 
had quietly assented. What was it to her that Santley 
should bow his head with a politeness even more frigid 
than he bestowed upon any one of his flock. Had she 
not seen the burning light of love in his half-lowered 
evesP and had she not imown that a few hours later 
she would feel his caiessing arms about her, and hear 
his rich, mellow voice whisperingtenderi^ in her ear P 
' Bat now all was changed. The frigid bow which 
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Had formerlj been the prologae, bad rapidlj doreloped 
into ibe plaj. Tbere were no stolen meetings now; 
no consoling wbisperings. Tbo clergrman bad latterly 
become alive to tbe risk of sncb indnlgencesy and bad 
gmdnally allowed tbom to cease ; and Kditb, receiying 
as ber portion tbe cold bow and cold bandsbake tbat 
overj eye migbt baye seen, bad watcbed tbe Ioto ligbt 
gradnallj fade from bor bero's eyes. 

But sbe bad never seen bim so cold as to^y. Wben 
tbeir eyes bad met, sbe bad noticed tbe look ci positive 
annoyance wbicb bad passed across bis fiioe. It bad 
soon fled, bnt wben be spoke and extended bis band^ 
bis face bad assamed a look of cold sevcriij. 

Editb did not speak; tbe painful beating of ber 
boart almost stifled ber, and ber tongne clove to tbe 
roof of ber month . Sbe extended ber band ; tbe cold, 
listless toncb of bis fingers tbrobbcd tbrongb ber like 
ice. Tbe clergyman saw ber trouble, and again tbat 
look of impatient annoyance passed across bis hcei 
tben be raised bis brows in calm surprise. 

"Wliat is the matter?" be asked quickly. '*fiias 
some domestic trouble caused your sudden return 
home ? " 

Sbe withdrew ber band from bis cold, lax fingers, 
and answered, " No." 

Tben sbe turned and walked along in silence by bis 
side. 

The good man was annoyed, seriously annoyed. 
First at her sudden appearance in tbe village, wben be 
believed sbe was safely bestowed in London for several 
weeks to come ; next at tbe role she tbongbt fit to 
assume. He bated scenes at any time; just now be 
particularly wisbed to avoid one. So be walked on in 
silence, until be could command bis yoice to speak 
quietly; tben be said, in tbe most careless manner 
possible — 

" When did yon return borne P " 

" Last nigbt. I attended oburcb tbis mominff.** 

She looked at bim quickly, to see what effect ber 
words prodnccd. Apparently tbey prodooed none. 
Tbe clergyman's £sce remained as coldly impassive aa 
before ; be raised bis brows sligbtly as be replied. 
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" Indeed I I did not see yon there." Then« after a 
|»ii8e, he added, " Yonr reiom was verj sodden, waa 
it not? I thongfai 70U intended staying away for 
acme time." 

"I changed my mind. I thought Ton would have 
been gkd to haye me hack again. Then, swept on by 
a wild impulse, which she coald not possibly restrain, 
she added slowly, but tremalonsly — " Charles, are you 
fornf I have come P " 

Thib clergyman started, flashed, then quickly re- 
coTcred hinmlf , as he added — 

" Sorry, my dear Edith P What a question ! Why, 
of coarse I am not sorry." 

" Then, whpr not say that you are glad P Why not 
let me know itP Don't ycu see you are breakinff my 
heart?" 

Santley paused, and looked at her. He did not flush 
this time, his face grew white as marble, his eyes quito 
steel-like in their coldness. He had dreaded a scene, 
but this was so rerj much worse than he had expected ; 
for by this time Edith had lost all self-control, and was 
sobbing yiolently. His face hardened terribly. He 
most put an end onco and for oyer to such unpleasant 
encounters. 

" Edith, haye you lost your senses P " he said ; and 
the bitterness of his tone was like putting a knife into 
the girl's heart. "If you wish to penorm in such 
acenea aa this, you could surely find some other time 
and place than the public road and the broad daylight. 
If you haye anything to say to me, you must come to 
me again in pnyate. At present I haye no more timo 
which I can place at your seryioe. I haye business 
.with lira. Haldane, who ia waiting for me at the 
Vicarage ; and my dutiea at the chux^ will aoon begin 
again* 

He raiaed hia hat, and would haye moyed away, but 
Edith laid her hand upon hia arm and foroibly detained 
him. 

" Stop I " ahe cried. " One word 1 Ton ahall not 
go. I muat apeak." 

He tamed upon her almoat aii^;ri]y; he attempted, 
bdi la yain, to anake off her detaining hand. 
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" Tell me/' she cried ; " why are yon going to meet 
Mrs. Haldane ? " Then, before he could rcooTer from 
hie atioi^ushment mifficientl j to speak, she added, " You 
need not tell me, for I know, it is this woman who 
has come between jon and me. Oh, do jon think I 
don't know that since she came to the Tillage yon haye 
been a changed man P What did I come home lor P 
Becaase I Imew it was not right that you and she 
shoald be in the village oZone." 

This time the clergyman saoceeded in shaking o£B 
her hand. The face which he tamed towards hers was 
almost livid in its pallor. 

"Yon forget yourself," he said, with a sternness 
which was even harder to bear than bitter reproach. 
'' Well, I snppose you think you have a right to insult 
me ; bat permit me to remind you that tout right doea 
not extend to religions affairs, or to a lady who is the 
most esteemed member of my congregation." 

I have not insulted you, Chanes ; I am only warn- 
ing yon." 

*' xou are very kind," he interposed, with a sneer, 
" but I am in no greater need of year warning than is 
the lady. Until you can learn how to control year 
own words and actions, it would be better for you that 
we should not meet." 

Again he moved, as if about to leave her; again she 
put forth her hand, and held him fast. The scene had 
become more violent than she had intended* It was 
now too late to paase. 

" One more word," she sobbed. " Promise me that 
you will not see her, then I will promise never to 
mention this subject again." 

" Promise you what r To discontinue all communica- 
tions with Mxs, Haldane P " 

" Yes, yes ; that is all. It is not much to ask yoa." 

" It is much more than you have any right to ask. 
You have chosen to connect my name dishoooarably 
with a lady whom I esteem. Enough I I cannot 
control your actions, but I mean to regulate my own. 
Good morning, Edith. Since you have nothing mora 
important to sajr to me, Isnpposo I am at liberty to go P ** 

Ue raised his hat ana walked away, pausing a 
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minnia later to niso it again, and to address some 

Eleasant remark to a member of bis oongregation, who 
append at that moment to be coming idong the road. 
It was the sight of this strange whioh prevented Edith 
from following, whiob made her tarn and walk with 
rapid steps towards her home. She felt oold and sick 
Mid heart-broken, and she shrank from the sight of 
anjhaman face. 

When she reached her home, she found her annt, 
who had been surprised at her protracted absence, 
gasing nneasilj up and down the road. The sight of 
the girl's pale, teij>stained &co alarmed her, bnt Edith 
■ilenoed her inquiries bj declaring that she had not 
been very well. 

'' It was foolish of me, bnt I conld not help crying at 
the service," she said. " Dear annt, do not be anxious. 
I am better now, and only want rest." 

" Shall I send you up some dinner, darling P '* 

" No ; nothing. I want to be alone— quite alone." 

So^ with a weaiy, listless look npon her, the girl 
went up to her room, and, having locked the door, she 
threw herself npon the bed, and cried as if her heart 
were broken. 

Meanwhile Mr. Santler went on his way, almost as 
much disturbed as Edith herself. He was angry, 
• terribly an^ry ; for if scenes similar to the one 
through which he had passed were allowed to continue, 
he anticipated a storm of troubles in the future. But 
how to avoid themP What would be the best and 
safest course to adopt? The good man was terribly 
perplexed. To openly defy the girl might cause her, 
in her bitterness and pain, to expose herself and him ; 
whiob would certainly be awkward, since ho wished, 
. above all thinn, to stand well with his congregation. 
And yet to a^bpt any other course, he must at least 
pretend to subscribe to her conditions. He must bo 
content to renounce, or pretend to renounce, his 
intimacy with Mrs. Haldane. The man of Ood was 
justly indignant. 

Such a course, he knew, must not be thought of, 
and ho resolved with pious determination to continue 
EUen Haldane's ooaversion, for which he was so 
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sealons, and to leave matters between liimself and 
Edith exactlj as thry irero. 

He know the girl's disposition. She ironld soon 
acknowledge her folly, and make the first advances 
towards reconciliation. Well, * then ho wonld be in* 
clinod to meet her half- way, bat she must be the first 
to moTe. If, on the other hand, she chose to take the 
nnpleasant course of exposing him, why, he wonld 
have but one altcinative : lie would simply deny her 
statements, and who would believe her? It wonld be 
an unpleasant phase of experience to have to pass 
througu, and it wonld compel him to sacrifice a folfow* 
creature. Nevertheless, he acknowledged to liimself, 
with the air of a Christian martyr, that if she pushed 
him to extremities it would be necessary. 

After all, he hoped that Edith, shut up with her own 
grief, in the solitude of her own room, would soon be 
brought to see the enx)r of her ways, and would make 
that first advance towainls reconciliation which was 
necessary for the peace of mind of both. 

But, whatever might happen in the future, Edith 
had succeeded for that day at least in completely 
destroying the good man's peace of mind. His agita* 
tion was so great that he was compelled to walk about 
the quiet lanes until his tranquillity was somewluit 
restored. Then he returned to the Vicarage, where 
Mrs. Ilaldane was comfortably seated with his sister, 
and enjoyed her society until the hour of his laboui-s 
returned. 

When ho entered the church that afternoon, all the 
congregation thought he was looking more seraphic 
than ever. Many a young heart fluttered with holi- 
ness, and many an eyelid drooped reverently, before 
the calm serenity of his gaze. As he stood facing his 
people, he cast his eyes around the church. Edith was 
not there. 

He tamed the leaves of his gold-clasped volume, and 
as his rich voioe filled the church, and tne congregation 
rose, he gazed once more about him. This time his 
cheek flushed slightly, and a soft siflrh of relief and 
happiness escaped his parted lips. Mrs. Haldano was 
again in her plaoe, calmly joining in the pmyen. 
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Thai aliemoon the dominan preaehod liira one 
inspired ; iJl wore imprened, bnt none were cogniiant 
of the cania. Though the olergrman's ojes wandered 
ooniinnall^ around the ohnreh, he aaw onlj one faoe, 
was conBCions onlj of one presence. So engrossed was 
he, and so wrapped np in his fervonr of admiration, 
that he did not notice what was going on around him. 
Had he done so, he wonld hare seen that there was 
another member of the congregation besides Mrs. 
Haldana who attracted a certain amount of interest. 
Seated in the gallerj, calmlj joining in the service and 
watching the minister, waa the foreign "gentleman 
with the ejea.** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"H£ 18 Birr ▲ LAHDSOAPB PAiyTBB.** 

Aftbb Edith's dcmnrture from London, Walter Hothoi*^ 
ington thought long and deeply over the mysterious 
change in his cousin. The more he thought, the moro 
uneasy he grow. Of one thing he felt tolerably suro*- 
tiiat the girl had got into the hands of a religious 
fanatic, who either consoionnly or unconsoiouslpr was 
oomptotolr dostrnring himiiolf, his happiness — ^in this 
world at least, she was f airlr possessed by the fovor 
of other worldlinoss, he said to himself, and if left 
alone she would, like many others before her, probably 
end her days in a mad*hoase. 

Haying arrived at this enlightened condasion, which 
was chiefly based on what Edith had herself told him, 
Walter determined that she should not be left alone. 
What would be more rational, he said to himself, 
* than that he should pack up his sketching parapher- 
nalia and pay a short visit to the picturesque little 
village where his aunt and consin lived r Surely 
Edith would be glad to see him, and while he remained 
to watch over her, his time woald not be entirely lost. 

When he told his mother of his determination to 
revisit the country, the old lady was unfeiguMlly glad. 
She suspeotcdy from the unaccountable sudden de- 
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Earioro of the girl, tbat the two yoiiDg people had 
ad a qnarrol, and she was glad to see her son was 
magnanimoas enoogh to make tho fint adraneea 
towards reconciliation. So she helped him to pat a few 
• things together, and on the spur of the moment he 
started off. 

He had written neither to his consin nor annt to toll 
them of his coming. Ho had intended sending a 
telegram from the station, bat at the last moment he 
ohan|;ed his mind, and as he sat in the train which was 
rapidlj whirling him onward, he beccan to ask himself 
whether it would be judicious of him to go to his 
aunt's house at all. To be snre, he had always made it 
his head-quarters ; but now things were changed. Edith 
had left his mother's house to avoid him ; would it be 
fair to either of them that he should become his aunt's 
guest ? Bj living in the house he would force from 
hor a communication which might bo verr gradgingl/ 
given, and at the same time his lips must bo inovitablj 
sealed. Ho finally decided that, daring the risit at 
least, it would be better for every one that he should 
stay at the inn. 

DO on arriving at the station he drove to the inn, 
secured at a cheap price a couple of cosy rooms, and 
determined to delay calling upon his relations until tho 
following Hay. 

Tho next day was fine, a fit day for an artist to 
lounge, dream, perhaps work. Walter hung about the 
inn till midday; then he took his sketch-book under 
his arm, and sillied forth in the direction of his aunt's 
cottage. "When he reached the door, and was about to 
knock, it was suddenly opened by Edith, dressed in 
walking costume. 

On coming thas unexpectedly face to face with her 
cousin, she looked manifestlv angry. 

"Walter, you here?" she said, coldly; then she 
added quickly, " Is anything the matter at home P " 

" Nothing whatever," said Walter, quietly giving his 
hand, and taking no notice whatever of the irritation 
so plainly visible on her face. " I got tired of London, 
that was all, and thought a few days in the oountry 
might do me good* I am not going to bore yon. I 

t 
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haTO brongbi my Trorking tools down with me^ and 
meftn to take some sketches back." 

*' Bnt where is jonr Inggage P '* 

'* Down at the urn." 

«< At the inn P '' 

** Yes ; I bad it taken direct there kst nigbt. I was 
fortunate enough, too, to secnre rooms — a capital little 
narionr fit for a stndio, and a bedroom leading oot of 
it I shall be able to do the best, and entertain yon, 
if yoa'U come." 

'* Ton are going to stay at the inn P " said Edith. 
'' Yon always stayed witb w before 1 " 

** Of coarse I did ; bnt I am not going to be so incon- 
siderate as to plant myself npon yon now,** 

He laid the slightest possiolo stress apon the '' now," 
and Edith nnderstood; nevertheless, she deemed it 
prodent to affect ignorance and read a different meaning 
in his words. She mnrmnrod something about being 
Yery much occupied, and having little time to attend 
to visitors ; then led the way across the hall to their 
sitting-room, and brought him into the presence of 
his annt. 

lirs. Bussell welcomed him cordially, but when she 
beard of his domestic arrangements, her face wont 
very blank indeed. She used every argument in her 
power to persuade the young man to change his mind, 
and to have bis luggage bi'ought up to the cottage. 
'Walter, eager to accept her kindness, was listening for 
one word from Edith. It never came, and be expressed 
his intention to remain at the inn. 

Bnt although he abided by his former decision, and 
remained tn gar^n at the inn, a yery great part of 
his time was spent at the cottage. The old lady, 
anxious to atone for the inhoepitable behaviour of her 
niece, altered all her bonsehold arrangements to suit 
the emtio habits of the young painter. The heavy 
midday meal was replaced by a light luncheon ; while 
for the light supper at six was substituted a snbstantiiU 
dinner, to which Walter was always bidden. On the 
afternoon of that day, when the young man had first 
made his appearance at the cottage, a rather unpleasant 
interview bad taken plaoe between the annt and nieoe. 
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almost the first which had come to raffle the peaceful 
coarse of their CTenly flowing lines. The old ladj had 
been indignant at the coolness of Edith's reception, and 
had accosed the girl of inhospitalitj and ingratitade ; 
while Edith bad coolly given it as ber opinion that the 
yoang man was mooh hotter located elsewhere. 

"It is a tax to have a visitor always in the honse, 
aant," said Edith, qnioUv ; " and— and I haven't the 
strength to bonr it, I thinJc" 

Mrs. Bassell looked np, and was sarprised to find 
that the girl, after bearing her reproaches so mildly, 
was now actaally crying. Sbe noted again, too^ with 
a start of shocked snrprise how sadlv she had changed. 
The fresh, bright beaaty which had once charmed 
every eye had gone, leaving scarcely a trace behind it, 
and the face was pale, corowom, and sad. She got np 
and kissed her, and that silent caress did more than a 
dozen reproaches. It made Edith harriedly leave the 
room, to cast herself, crying bitterly, npon the bed, 
while Mrs. Rassell sat down and wrote a note to 
Walter. 

" Yon shall have your own way about staying at^e 
inn," she wrote, " and yon shall also have evciy possible 
hour of the day that you can make use of for your work ; 
but surely yon can spare vour eveningpi for us. I have 
arroiiffcd to dine every day at six, and I beg of yon, 
for Edith's sake, to make one of the party. Dear ijdith 
is for from well, and sadly changing. She sees so few 
people, and the house is dull. Dear Walter, come often, 
for her sake if not for mine." 

Thus it happened that eyery night, when the little 
dining-room was laid oat for dmner, Walter made his 
appearance at the cottage door, and that during those 
evening hours the family party was increased to three. 
Sometimes they left the oinner-table to lounge in the 
pretty little drawing-room, where Walter was permitted 
to smoke his cigar, while the old lady worked at wool- 
work, and Edith played to them in the slowly gathering 
darkness. Sometimes they strolled oat on to the lawn, 
and had the tea brought out, and laughed and chatted 
while they watched the stars appear one b^ one in the 
heavens. Was it fancy, or since these social evenings 
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commenced wu Edith reollj chanj^ed for ibe better P 
Walter fancied that her eye was brighter, her cheek 
less pale, and that her manner towards himself was 
somotimee vcrj tender, as if she wished in a measure 
to atone for hor past coldness. This was partionlarlj 
noticeable one night when the two sat alone in' tho 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Rossell, mnrmnring something about house* 
hold afiPain, hod left them together. Walter was 
reclining in an armchair, smoking his cigar and watch* 
ing his cousin, who was bnsilj engaged embroidering 
crosses upon a handsome altar-cloth, intended for the 
decoration of the church. 

"These have been pleasant erenings," he said — 
** pleasant for me, that is. I shall be sony enough 
wnen thej oome to an cr.d." 

Edith looked up and smiled sadlj. 

'* If we always had pleasure it would become a pain," 
she said. " Though we rebel against pain and saffor- 
ing, it is, after all, a very great boon to the world." 

" Humph I Perhaps so, if it wore better distributor). 
Wi^at about the poor creatures whose portion is only 
pain P— who, to put it vulgarly, get all the kicks, and 
none of the halfpence P " 

'* In this world, you should hare said, Walter. Lot 
us hope their measure of happiness will be greater in 
the world that is to come." 

Walter was silent. Tho oouTersation had taken 
precisely the turn which he would have avoided, and 
he was wondering how to bring it to the subject which 
was for ever uppermost in his mind. For a time he 
remained in a brown study. Edith stitched on. Then 
he rose, took a fow turns about the roonii and stopped 
near to her chair. 

** Edith," he said quietly, " do you know why I came 
down here P " 

Something in his tone rather than his words made 
her start and flush painfully. She did not raise her 
eyes or cease her work. Before she could answer, he 
IumI taken her hand. 

*' I came for yon, Edith," he oontinned passionateljr* 
^ ** Listen to me^ my darling. Do not answer hastily, if 
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Ton eiinnoi giro me a decided ani wer. At Icftsi lei me 
hope." 

I>ccidedl7 yet tremblinglj the girl pnt his hends 
from her, and half rone from her seat. His words had 
frozen her to ioe again. 

" Why did yon oome here P " she said. ** Do yon call 
it manly or kind to persecute me P I tell yoa I shall 
never many. 

As she spoke ber eye fell upon the altar-cloth, which 
she hold in her hand. Walter saw the look, and as he 
was walking back to the inn that night it recarred to 
his mind again. The altar-cloth! There was the 
symbol of the thing which had come between them — 
which was blighting his life and hers. Edith was 
changing; but she was not utterly changed. He 
TCsoWcd t() do the only thing which now remained to 
bo done. He dotcrroincd to appeal to her spiritaal 
ad'^iRor. 

All night his mind was filled with this idea: it 
troubled his sleeping as well as his waking moments, 
and when he rose in the morning it was the one thing 
which possessed him. Now, ho had never seen Jbho 
clergyman, but he hod pictured him as a middle-aged, 
benevolent-looking man, perhaps with spectacles; a 
gentle fanatic in religion, willing, thmogh the very 
bigotry of his nature, to sacrifice eveiything for the 
good of the Church, bnt still, perhaps, amiable. He 
might be open to reason, and an anpcal made directly to 
him might bu the means of putting an end to all the 
tronble. 

Breakfast over, the yoang man issued from the inn, 
and strolled dclil)cratcly throngh the village in the 
direction of tlie Yicamgo. It was early in the day to 
make a call, so he walked very slowly, meditating as he 
went on the nature of his errand; and the ooorse he 
was about to take, after what had poAsed between him 
and his cousin, was, perhaps, a little unwarrantable, 
aad Edith might be inclined to resent it if she knew. 
Bnt then, he reflected, she need never know. llr. 
Santley would surely grant him the favour of keeping 
the matter a secret ; and afterwards, when the shadow 
of tho Church had ceased to darlcMi her life, and i^ 
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was hsppj with him in her muried home, she would 
be ffkd to hear thai ii was he who had SATed her. 

These were the kind of rose-ooloored yisions which 
filled hia brain ai he walked on towards the Vicarage, 
and hj the time he had reached the hall door and 
palled the boll, he had eyen conyorted Mr. Santlej into 
the good fairy of the tale, or i-ather a sort of Father 
Christmas, in a snrplice, smiling bonevolentlj npon 
them and pairing their hands. A. trim little senrant 
came to the door, and, in answer to his inquiries, in- 
formed him that Mr. Santler was not at home. He 
was expected in immediately, howeyer, if the gentleman 
would like to wait. Yes; Walter would wait. So ho 
followed the little maid across the hall, into a some- 
what chilly but suiRcicntly goi^geous room, which was 
rcscryed solely for the comfort and conyenience of Mr. 
Santley's guests. As Walter sank down into an easy- 
chair, the arms of which * seemed to enfold him in a 
close emlirace, and looked abont the room, he acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Santley at least did not giro all his 
substance to the poor. Here at least there was no ap- 
pearance of penury, or of sackcloth and asho!« ; all was 
comfortable and Inznrions in the extreme. He walked 
about the room ; examined the books npon the tables, 
which were all works of edncation, elegantly bound; 
noticed the engrayings on the walls— one or two of 
Raphael's Madonnas (coloured copies), and an old en- 
graying after Andrea del Sarto. Mr. Santley did not 
come. He rang the bell, gaye the little maid his card, 
told her he would call again, and left the Vicarage. 

This time he walked in the direction of the school- 
house. He had his sketch-book nnder his arm, and 
in it a half-finished sketch of the schoolmistress's 
pietnresqne home. He would fill up his spare time 
by adding a few touches to the sketch before he re- 
turned to the Vicarage. 

In this matter fortune favonred him. It being 
Saturday afternoon, there was no school, and the 
schoolmistress was leaning in a listless attitude upon 
the low trellised ffate. She welcomed the young 
painter with •» noa and a bright smile, and readily 
itad to hia proposition that she should stand for 
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tho figure in the pictnre. He took out his book and 
Bet to work. 

Dora meanwhile chatted and langhod to make tho 
time pass pleasantly, and sometimesy in answer to an 
iuvitation from him, sbe would run round the easel 
to take a poop at the figure of herself, whioh was 
gradually growing under his hand. At last their 
pleasant interview was brought to an end. Walter 
remembered the appointment whioh this chattering 
lad J had made him forget. He put up his sketching 
materials, and prepared to take his leave. Then Dora 
stopped him. 

'* Surel J, Mr. Hetherington, jon will do me ona 
favour," she said : " jon will honour me bj stepping 
for a moment into the cottage which jou have tnins* 
ferred so bcautifullj to paper. I have some cream and 
milk, some fresh strawberries from our garden, if that 
is any inducement to yon." 

The invitation was tempting. Neyerthelcss, Walter, 
while wishing to accept, was about to refuse, pleading 
nn engagement at the Vicarage when another voice 
broke in. 

*' Good dnj, lixM Grcatlicart ! " it said. 

Tho schoolmistroits smiled, made a prim cortsej, and 
answered, '* Good day, sir I " Then she waited to see 
if her visitor had anything more to say. 

The new arrival was a man, and WaUer, who was 
looking at him, thought he was the handsomest man 
lie had ever seen in his life. He was dressed as a 
clergyman, but tho out of his garments was elegant and 
eminently becoming. As his ojo fell upon Walter he 
raised his hat, and discovered a head beau tif ally shaped 
and slightly thinning at the temples. Walter remained 
fascinated, staring at the man, who moved here and 
there with easy grace, and whose face grow singularly 
handsome with every varying expression which flitted 
across it. 

He had not much to say to the schoolmistress ; and 
as he moved away his hat was again swept off to 
Walter, and the clergyman's eyes rested upon him for 
a moment with a look one might love to paint in the 
eyes of a saint. 
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Walter ioraed to Mibs Greatheart. 

**A handaome fellow," be said — **» rery handsome 
fellow ; and a clergyman, I see, by bis dress. Who is 
be P One of Mr. Sinile/'s curates, I suppose P " 

Tbe soboolmistress stared at bim for a moment in 
amassment. 

" One of Mr. Santley's cnrates ! " sbe said. ** Wbj, 
mj dear siiv that is onr yicar bimselC 1 " 



CHAPTER XX. 

m TUB OLOAXIXO. 

It was now Walter's tarn to look amazed. 

•' That Mr. Santlej 1 " he said. " Whj, be is quite a 
jounff man ! " 

'* Of course be is — and handsome as good, and good as 
handsome. But won't joa oomo in, Mr. Hethorington, 
and have some refreshment? It is two hours quite 
since you opened out yonr sketch-book at the gate I " 

This time Walter acoopted her invitation, and followed 
her into tbe quaint little parlour, where most of her days 
Were spent. The little maid who attended to the houi«o 
bad got a holiday with the cbildron, and Dora was left 
to attend to herself that day. Walter was glad of it, 
since he was left free to sit by the window and follow 
the train of bis thonghts, while Dora busied herself 
spreading the snowy oToth upon the table, and setting 
forth her simple fare. When it was ready, he came to 
tbe table and ate some strawberries and drank some 
milk, thinking all the while of Mr. Santley. Presently 
be spoke of bim. 

*'xoa have known Mr. Santley some time. Miss 
Greatheart P " be said. 

** I was schoolmistress here when be came.** 

" He is a yery good man, you said P " 

^ Yes, indeed. But it stands to reason that a man 
with Mr. Santley's gifts mnst be Tciy good indeed not 
to get spoiled. In jastioe to at least half of bis con<* 
l^ngBiton^ be ought to marry." 

"Wby,pr»yP" 
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" Why P If be liad arrired hero with a wife, manr a 
a jonnff girl in the village ironld have been sared a 
8CTere beortaobe. He is a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery well worth striving for. He is idoliaod bj 
every female in the village. Now, it is certain he 
cannot marry them all, and on the day when the bappj 
ODO is chosen, fancy the hearts that vrill break 1 ** 

" Yoors amongst the number P " 

" No, sir ; I am happy to say I am free. But I taVe 
no credit to myself on that account. If I had been 
idle like some of the yoong ladies here, there might 
ha?e been another victim added to the list ; but I have 
so much to do in the school, I have no time to think 
about the vicar," she added. ** Have you heaxd hiui 
preach, Mr. Hcthcrington ? " 

" No, not yet." 

"Ah, you must go to the church to-morrow. Ho 
speaks magnificently, and looks a pictnro in his robes; 
besides, his sister. Miss Snntley, told me ho will wear 
for the first time to-morrow a new surplice and a 
magnificent embroidered band, which has been worked 
for iiim by Miss Dove 1 " 

At the mention of his consin*s name Walter felt bin 
face flush and his heart Icnp; but he made no direct 
I'eply. Ho went on eating his strawberries, and turned 
his face to the open window, as ho snid — 

" W bat have you made for him, Miss Greatheart ? " 

" I ? Oh, nothing I Ho has so many beautifal 
presents from the young ladies in the villnge that ho 
has no need of them from mo, oven if I hi^ the time 
to make them, which I have not ; all day I am teaching 
in the school, and all tho evening I am busy preparing 
lessons for the following day." 

" Have vou always lived here P " 

"Not always. My mother was a prison matron at 
Preston, and we lived together until she died, several 

J ears ago ; then, through the influence of some friends, 
got this place, and have lived here ever since I " 
"Working and striving," added Walter; "finding 
pleasure in things which to some would mean onlj 
trouble and irritation. During the holidays do yoa 
ever come to London, Mist Greatheart P " 
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*' No ; I genomllj remaiii Kere.^ 

" From ohoioo ? ^ 

*'Kot at all. I sbould like a change; bat then, tc 
go alone to a citj where 70a have no friends, and to 
parade crowded streets uone, is a holidaj which I 
shoold not onjoj.'* 

Walter ro^e to go. 

*'Toa will come back and finish the sketch on 
Hondi^, perhaps ? " said Dora. 

" I shall bo ^lad to ; I should like, above all, to finish 
the fiffuro leaning on the ipite." 

** Then jon most come m the eroning. I promise to 
give 700 an hour after school hours." 

Then Walter shook hands with her and left, taking 
the wa7 to the inn instead of to the Vicarage. Ho 
would make no appeal to the olorgjrman. The sight 
of lir. Santle7, so different to the benevolent, elderl7 
gentleman of his imaginntion, had decided him on that 
]N>int ; it hnd also brought with it other trouble, for it 
tlirowan entirol7new lighten Edith*s rcli^ous fervour. 

Was it, then, the man or the churoh, infatuation or 
fanaticism P He asked himself the question for the first 
lima Was Edith among the mass of simple girls who 
wero breaking their hearts for his sakeH Probablr. 
It remained now for him to watch her, and asoertaiu 
the truth. 

Ho went up to the cottage that evening, and re- 
garded Edith with qnite a new light in his e7cs. She 
also seemed changed. Her manner was restless and 
ill at ease; her cheek was flushed. All through the 
dinner she scarcelj touched an7 food, but glanced 
fnrtivel7 at her aunt and cousin. 

When the dinner wss over, thev all retired to the 
drawinff-room as usual Hero Edith's restlessness 
'asserted itself mero strongl7. Instead of sitting ouietl^ 
to her work, as was her usual oostom, sho flitted rost- 
]ossl7 about the room. Prcsontl7 she declared that sho 
liad a tornblo headache, and wished her cousin good 
nighi." 

''I haTO been tiying to bear it»" sho said, **but it 
gets worae Instead of better. You will oxcuso me for 
to-nighl^ Walter, will 70a notP " 
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As he took lier hand and held ii for a moment in his, 
ho felt that it was trembling and xety hot. He scarcely 
bcliovod in the hoadaobe, bat he deemed silence the 
most pmdent coarse; so ho wished her ^good night** 
withoat more ado. 

Uer nnnt rose to go with her to her room, bai 
pcrmissiou to do so won firmly refused. 

*' Yon will stay and keep Walter company, or cIao 
you will make mo regret I did not boar the pain wiUi* 
out a word. Indocd, dear aunt, all I want is rest and 
quietness. I shall be quite well to-morrow.*' 

So sho went. l^Irs. Russell sat down again to her 
wool-work, and Walter subsided into bis choir. 

There was not much talking done after that, and 
Walter, as spon as his cigar was finished, rose to take 
bis leave. The old lady looked at him tenderly and 
sadly, but sho said nothing. Instinct had told her tho 
true stato of things between tho cousins ; she was sorry, 
but liolplera. It would bo better, she thought to her- 
self, if the poor boy would resign a useless courtship, 
since Edith had evidently no affection to give, an«i 
take to himself somo pretty little wifo who would 
make his homo happy. 

IIo did not return directly to the inn, but with head 
bent in deep thought ho strolled on, ho know not 
whither. IIo was wondonng whether or not this hope- 
less quest should end. If Edith had deceived him — if, 
indeed, it was the man, and not religion, which held 
the pp'rl so entrancod-^why, then his task of rrgeno- 
ration would surely bo a very difllcult ono. It was 
strungo, he thought, that Edith, knoiving his mistake, 
should have allowed it to remain. Ho had repoatedlr 
spoken to her of Mr. Santley as an elderly man ; andf, 
although sho knew the truth, she had never corrected 
him. It looked black, very black ; tho moro he thought 
over it, tho moro complicated mnttors boo>\mo. 

Ho had bocn so engrossed in his own thoughts, that 
ho had boon almost unaware of his own actions. Ho 
was only conscious of strolling idly on and on, ho know 
not in what direction. Suddenly ho paused, looked 
helplessly about him ; then took a few stealthy steps 
forward, and paused again. Whore ho was ho did not 
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know. Tho nigbt had grown qniio dork and chilly, 
for bcaTT, min-oharged donds wore coToring both 
Stan and moon. Bat his qoick car had detected what 
his eyes conld not at first percoiTC — the close neigh- 
bourhood of two figures in earnest conTersation — a 
man and a woman. The darkness shrondod their 
figarcs, but tho breese broaght to him the sound of 
their Toioos. Walter hated to play the spy, yet for 
once in his life his foot refused to move. For he had 
recognised one of the Toioes as belonging to his cousin 
Edith. 

Tcs, the Toioe was Edith's. 

Haying wished her aunt and cousin ''good night,** 
sho had hastened to her room and locked tho door; 
but instead of throwing herself on the bed, sho had lit 
tho candles, sat down near tho dressing-table, drawn 
forth a letter from her pocket, and began to read. 

The letter was as follows :— • 

''Hr DBAB Miss Dote, — I am very sorry to hear 
that Tou hare been suffering. Yon will tind what you 
roqoire at Dr. 6prnce*s surgery. You are right abont 
tho time — nino o clock will do very welL— Yours faitli- 
fally, CflARLES Samtlet." 

This letter had come through the post in the ordinary 
war. It had been handed to Kdith in tlie morning; 
and tho Tory sight of it had sent tho hot blood 
coursing through her veins, and kept her in a state of 
feyerish excitement tho whole dny. It was the know- 
ledge of this piece of paper in her pocket which had 
rondored her so uneasy during the dinner ; it was the 
knowledge of this letter also which had caused her 
excitement after dinner, and which finally hsd made 
her wish her cousin a hasty " good night." And now, 
as sho read it again, the finsh remounted to her cheeks 
and her heart beat pleasantly. She had not seen 
Santl^ alono since that Sunday morning, nearly a 
week past^ when tho two had parted in anger— an 
anger which to Edith meant utter misery and pros* 
tnmon. And now, at the eleventh hour, ho had 
written to her appointing a meeting, and she was 
iea4y to fly to him with open arms. 
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She sat lor come time looking at the letter, reading 
it orer and over until she knew orerj word of it bj 
heart ; then ehe kissed it, returned it to her pooket^ 
opened the window, and looked ont. It was a olondjf 
but fine night, and the woloome darkness was gathering 
quickly. 

If it would onlj rain, she thought, they would be 
sure to hare the rood to themsolves in that case ; and 
for henolf, why, what did it matter so long as she loit 
her lover's arms about her sgain, and knew that he 
was true ? But now her first care was to effect her 
escape stealthily from the house. She had decided 
upon hor coarse of action; tho great diilioolty which 
remained was to carry it through. She liastily put on 
hor walking boots, took up a cloak of sombre colour, 
fastened it round her, drew the hood over her head, 
and stood ready to set forth to the place of meeting'— 
which she knew, by old experience, well. 

She opened her bedroom door and listened. She 
could hear nothing. Perhops her cousin was gone, 
perhaps he was still sitting in the drawing-room, quietly 
smoking his cigar. In any case, it seemed, she need 
not fear interruption ; the way was clear. She hastilj 
blew out her candles, locked her door, and slipped the 
key into her pocket ; then noiselessly descending the 
stairs, she loft the house unseen. 

In tho garden she hesitated, curious to know what 
they could all be doing ; so she crept round the honse 
and pooped in at the drawing-room window. Walter 
was still there, but he stood near the door, holding his 
aunt*s hand, and evidently taking his leave. Edith 
turned, and without more ado fled quickly in the 
darkness. 

Even as Edith was leaving the cottage, Santley was 
already at the meeting-place, walking with impatient 
strides up and down the lonely lane selected for their 
interview, and wondering as ovexy minute passed awa/ 
whv Edith did not come. 

A week's reflection, and tho frequent sight of Edith*a 
pale, earewom fiioe when they met in public, had 
orooght him to this pass. He saw that she was suffer- 
ing, and for the sake of what she had been to him ha 
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ie\i nkUj worrj. Brtidei, lie looVed fti tiie matter 
phikMiopliicallj, and he asked himedfy why $komid ihuj 
qaarrelP After all, abe had been Toy patient and 
forbcftrinir; and for that little fit of jealooey aboat 
lira. HakUne she had been eniBeientlj poniahed. 

Bat pcrhapc there waa another and a stronger motire 
lor tbia mdden with lor a meeting and a reoonciliation. 
So \xmc ai this abaord qaarrel eontinned, it waa evident 
EdiUi bad no intention of riaiting the Vicaiage ; and 
tliia fact alone aabjected him to a aeriea of anplowant 
qncationa fmm hia aiater. Santlej therefore decided 
that it wonid be bettor for him in ererj poeaible waj 
to acnd the letter, which would be certain to effect a 
reconciliation. 

•«Iaitfoo,EdithP Qaickl laitjonP'* 

Hia qaick car had oaogbt the matle of her droaa on 
the graaa. ETon aa the wor da loft hia lipa came the 
eager anawor. 

** Tea, Charloa ; I hare oome ! " And the girl, for- 
getting all their qnarrola, leapt with a gbd crj into 
hiaarma. 

For a time no worda wore apolccn. After that one 
crj of joy, Kdith had laid her ncad npon hia abonldcr 
and aobbcd aa if her heart would Drcak. At thia 
manifestation of hjatcria, Santlpj waa not altogether 
ploaacd ; bat he cuuld aar nothing, ao ho claaped hia 
arroa firmly aboat her, and tried to aootho her aorrow. 
When at laat Edith lifted her head from lua ahonldcr 
bo Idaaed her lipa, and whiapercd to her ao gently that 
the girl'a heart beat aa ghullT aa it had done the first 
day that worda like theae had been apokcn. 

** There, there," aaid the good man, Idamng her again, 
and patting her head like that of a apoilt child. ** Yon 
are better now, my darling ; and remember yon meat 
not qnarrol with me again. Ton were breaking yonr 
little heart for nothing at alL** 

Part of the girl's emotion bad oommnnieated itself 
to him ; and iat the time being, while he atood there 
hokUnij^ her to him, feeling her brpath npon biiT cheek, 
her dinging anna about his neck, he felt almost as 
passionately disposed as he had ^me Uie first day that 
ha told hsr of his lore. As lor Edith, a serene happiness 
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and peace eeemed to enter into licr 8onl. Thej atood 
thns for some time, exohan^np^ whispered wonls and 
fond embraces ; then tho clergyman told her she had 
better go. A spot or two of rain had fallen, and the 
sky wns doading over as if for a storm. 

" Will jon play the organ to-morrow, Edith ? " ho 
asked, as they moved away together. 

'• Yes, if ;roa wish it." 

" I do wish it, Edith ; for when yon are playing, ii 
seems as if you were helping me with my work. 

Sweet woi^ds I She said nothing, but the hand which 
lay in his pressed his fondly, and he knew that she waa 
pleased. 

"And will you come to the Vicarage to-morrow 
afternoon, and havo tea with ns ? I shall be so glad if 
you will I ** 

He did not add that his sister, wondering all tho 
week at Edith's non-appearance, had threatened re- 
peatedly to call at the cottage, when sho would doubt- 
less have elicited something of the truth. 

'* No, I cannot come I " she said ; " my cousin, Walter 
Hothcrington, is staying in the Tillage, and so long as 
he remains hero he is to spend the evenings with us. 
As to-morrow is Sunday, and no work can bo done, my 
aont has invited him up for the day." 

Santloy was relieved, very much relieved indeed, 
lie coald now give his sister a tangible reason for 
Edith *8 absence jfrom the Vicamge, while he himself 
would be perfectly free to spend the afternoon with 
Mrs. Haldane. He tried to suppress the delight which 
he could not help feeling, and said quietly, " Let ns 
hope the young man will make a speody departure, if 
he means to monopolize you so much. Bat that 
reminds me, Edith, a young man, a Mr. Walter Hether- 
ington, called upon me to-day and left hit card. I 
suppose it is the same ? " 

^* Of course it is," returned Edith. '' But what oonld 
he want with you T " 

" I don*t in the least know. Nothing of veiy great 
importance, I suppose, sinoo ho promised to call again, 
and never reappeared." 

Tho dexgyman paused. 
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Thoj Kad o(mie now to within a sliori disUneo of 
Edith's home. Again, after a furtiro look roand, lie 
clanpod hor fondlj to him, pressed her lips, and mnr- 
mnred, ** Good nighty mj Edith I " 

" Gk>od night," retaroed the girl, withdrawing herself 
rolnotantly from his embmoe. "Ob, I am so happj 
nowl Yon were qnite rights doer; another week uke 
the last woald have broken my heart 1 " 

Thns they parted — ^Edith, happj as a child, creeping 
ipiicklj to the cottage ; the good man smiling celestialW, 
and well pleased to hare made OTcr/thing comfortable 
at little personal inoonTenienoe, walking b.\ck to his 
holj hearth, and thinking of his Sandaj sermon. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

nr THI TICABAGI PARLOUIt. 

Nrarlt the whole of this interview had been witnessed 
bj Walter Hethorington. 

Ho hod heard, vot he had not heard ; for, thonprh 
instinct told him that the Toice was Edith's, ho coold 
onlr catch fragments of what she said. Noyortheless, 
as he remained crouched in the shadow of the trees, he 
was conscions of sobs and tears, of stolen kisses and 
softlj mnrmnred words. He remained until the inter- 
Tiew was orer; then, when the two walked together 
back towards the Tillage, he still very stealthily followed 
thoRL When they stopncNl again, ho heard the passion- 
ate words of parting, llis snspicions wore, in nis own 
despite, fast becoming certainties; they were soon 
ostablishod certainties bojond a doubt. He followed 
tlio girl after she bad left her loTer, and saw hor 
stealthily open the door and disappear across the thres- 
hold of Edith's home. 

Then Walter turned, and feeling like one who has 
had a terrible nightmare, he walked back to his lodgings 
at the inn* He was sorry he had not had time to 
follow the man, for he remained completely in the 
dark as to who ha might be Ha got little sleep that 
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night. The next morning ha awoke eadl j unrefreehod. 
After breakfaafc ho f trolled out amon|f the moadowt; 
end when he heard the hells ring, calling the Tillagors 
to prayer, he entered the chnroh with the reei. 

When the congregation had assembled and tho 
clci^yman was in his place, Walter looked aboat for 
Edith. Ho felt almost a sense of relief when he saw- 
that she was not present; it repulsed him to think of her 
calmly joining in the sonrice after the events of last 
ni^ht. He looked at the gaUeiy where the sohool 
children bestowed themselres, and saw Dora, quiot> 
unobtrusive, and happy, sitting serenely amongst hor 
flaxen-haired flook. liow cosy, how comfortable ibo 
was! but the very bitterness of his heart compelled 
him to ask himself the question : was she as bad as the 
rest ? At one time, yes, even so late as the preceding 
night, he had possessed so much blind faith in genuine 
human nature as to believe that the face indicated the 
soul. Now, however, he felt that such a belief was 
puerile and false. No woman on earth could possess 
a more spiritual countenance than his cousin Edith — 
vet his eyes had assured him of the blackness and 
impurity of hor soul. Disappointment was turning his 
heart to gall. 

At lost tho service was ended : the congregation 
streamed forth, Walter amongst the rest. The crush, 
was so great he could hardly get along — ^for Mr. Santley 
was a popular preacher. Once outside the edifice, 
Walter paused to draw his breath and look about him. 
Ho started, turned first hot, then cold, for not many 
yards from him was Edith herself, calmly leaving tho 
church "with the rest. Almost before he could rec o ver 
himself she saw him, and advanced with a bright smile 
and outstretched hand. 

" I saw you in church," she said, "and thonght yoa 
looked dreadf ullv pale. Aro you not well, Walter r ^ 

He murmured something about late hours and a 
sleepless night; then he had to confess he had been 
looking about for her, for he added— 

** I did not see you in chnroh.** 

'' No, you wonld not I was in the orBaa-itMim. li 
is my Sunday for playing, you remambwl'* 
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"I an act coninff ! "* 

«< Kot oonmig PI tkoBghi •• 

^ Yes, I did aeeept joor aont's inTiiaiion ; Irat I 
. fed vpaet to-daj, and am not fit company for any one. 
Willroa make mj excoaea at home ? " 

** YeSy oeiiainlj I will ; and I hope that to-morrow 
jou will be ao mndi better. Oood-bf c." 

She abode handa with him, and tnppcd awaj. 

For a time Walter made no attempt to more, bat 
gaied after her with ma foil of wadnesa and dcmair. 
Althongb he aaid to himaelf that hencefortb Edith 
mnat bo nothing to hiv, he felt pained at the c ar tnca s 
with whidi ahe coola diamim him. He had noticed 
that ihe had never once attempted to pemiade him to 
dter hia deciaion; indeed, ahe had not been able to 
^ hide from him her delight at hearing it, and he fdt 
Terj bitter. 

He tamed from the cbiuch, walked away, and, aftor 
atfoUing aboat for aome time be knew not wbiUier, he 
raiaed hia head and foond himaelf qnite doee to the 
achoolmiatreaa'a cottage. Doia atood in the doorway, 
aammaded bj her flowera. 

Sm came forward when die aaw him, and, after 
giriqg him a bright amile and a warm handahake^ atood 
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bj tlie gate and continned to talk. She waa a wiae 
little woman, and knew exactly what to aar and what 
to leave nnsaid ; she had been a witness ox the inteiv 
yiew between the oonsins in the chnrohyaxd that, morn- 
ing, and her woman's instinct had divined something of 
the tme state of things. So she chatted pleasantly to 
the yonng man, and took no notice whatever of his pale 
cheek and pecnliaritj of manner; and when he said 
suddenly, "Are von not going to ask me in to-daj. 
Miss Greatheart r " she threw open the gate at once, 
and said that she was sadly neglectf al and inhospitable, 
and that if Mr. Hetherington would like to come in, he 
would be more than welcome. So he followed her 
again into the quaint little parlour, and again took His 
seat by the open window, to gaze with strange, medita- 
tive eyes upon the little {garden where the sun was 
shining. It was a ragged httle garden enough, and by 
no means well cared for, since Dora was not rich enough 
to pay for labour, like her more fortunate neighboura 
in the village. 

During her leisore hours she worked among tlie 
flower-beds until her plump hands ached again; but, 
after all, her leisure hours were very few, and the grass 
and weeds grew so quickly Walter saw that the grass 
was many inches too long, and that it was scattered 
thickly with withered rose-leaves ; that here and there 
a rose tree was sadly in want of the pruning knife. 
But Uiat did not make the scent of the flo*.Ters any the 
less delicious ; nor did it take from the quiet beauty of 
their place. There was plenty of light and colour 
everywhere, and there was beauty. 

While looking at the garden, Walter began to think 
of the garden's mistress — quiet little Dora, living so 
contented among her children ; and in the winter still 
living here alone, when the flowers had faded, when 
withered rose-leaves were scattered profusely on the 
grass, and the leafless branches of the trees bent before 
the biting breath of the bitter winter wind. It was a 
"pretij picture of Dora — ^he loved it as we love the 
creatures of our imagination ; it seemed to make Dora 
belong to him, artistically, as it were, and bring him 
consoUtion, Then his reflections took another turn. 
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Mid ho began, for the first timo, to thinV it simige that 
tbo little woman should be so much alone. 

He said something of this to Dora ; and she laughed 
and blushed, and answered frankly enough. 

''Yes, I am a good deal alone. You see, I am in an 
equirocal position. I am too ^ood for the senrants, and 
not good enough to their mistresses. I am only the 
goremess I " 

" At anj rate,'* said Walter, " jrou have oontriTed to 
brighten up what would otherwise huTo been a rerj 
cheerless nsit. As a token of my g^titude, will you 
aocept a litUe present from me P " 

"t want no present^ sir; your friendly words ave 
quite enough." 

** Nonsense! I should like to giro you some of the 
sketches I hare made of the Tillage." 

« To ma I giro them to mo P " said Dons with wide- 
open eres. "Why, Mr. Hetherington, I thought you 
wanted them t<^— to 

"To— what P" 

"Well, to remind you of this TisitP " 

" Perhape when I began them I had some notion of 
of thai land in my head ; we are all fools sometimes, 
you know. But I hare changed my mind; I don't 
want to be reminded of this Tisit. z es, I shall giro 
you the sketches— that is to say, if you will accept 
them; and when I hare taken my departure— and I 
shall do ao soon — ^I shall try to foivet that such a 
rillaffe as Omberiey ercr existed at all. 

"And the people," said Dora; "of course you will 
try to forget the people P " 

"That u the first thing I shall try to dol "* 

Wo are most of us selfish in our ffrie^ and Walfer 
was no ozoepiion to the rule. Mortified and suffering 
himself, it nerer once entered his head that ha might 
bo upolita, and eren rude, to another. But the kniU 
entered Dora's little hearty and made her wince. She 
had been happy in the knowledge that she bad net a 
f Mkiw-craatue who could trcat ber exactly as aa equal 
-« man whom she could can a friend; and k>l when 
ber mtsrsst is sii oug wi , when she has been teUInf 
-iiendf tlul tlM mtmmj of the feur di^ wbieh he bee 
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brighienod for ever will linger ia her memory and 
noTer die, he came to tell her that hia first effort wonld 
bo to f oi^t the place — and her, 

** I will take the pictures, if yon like, Mr. Hethering- 
ton, but merely as a loon. Yon will change jonr mind 
again. I am oonvinced that somo day yon will ask me 
for them hack again, and when you do they shall 
certainly be yours. But the sketch of the cottage — ^ia 
it finished already ? " 

" The sketch of the cottage P Oh, I should like to 
keep that. It contains the picture of a lady whom I 
should certainly not like to forget." 

Then, while the glad light danced *in Dora's eyes 
again, he rose and took her uand, as ho snid — 

" Good-bye, Miss Greatheart. When I said I shonld 
forgot the village and the people I was wrong. Year 
kindness and hospitality I snail always remember." 

So he crossed the threshold of the happy little school- 
house, to stroll out again into the sunshine ; and again 
he thought very bitterly of the woman who had 
effectaally taken all the sunshine from his life. 

He need not have thought so bitterly of her. If slio 
had wounded him she was receiving her punishment. 

Having loft Walter in the churchyanl, Edith flew 
home like one walking on air. She had accepted his 
decision gleefully, never attempting to alter it by word 
or look, for she was thinking all the time of the in- 
vitation she had received from Mr. Santlcy, and which 
had cost her such a pang to refuse. Walter's sudden 
determination left her free— free to spend a few hours 
in the company of the man who was more to her than 
the whole world. Light-hearted and happy, sho 
hurried homo, gave Walter's message to her aunt, and 
then sat down and made a rery hearty meal. After it 
whB over, and a reasonable time had elapsed, she again 
put on her hat, and told her aunt she was going down 
to the Vicarage. 

<*I shan't be back till kite, aunt," she added, ''for, 
as I have to ^ to the Vicarage, I mav as well walk to 
evening service with Miss SanUey. If Walter changes 
his mind and comes, vou will look after him well, won't 
yon?" 
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And VxfL Bnnelly promiBiog implicit obedienoey 
kissed her niece fondly, and watched hor ^ down tiie 
road. On reaching the Vicarage, Edith was admitted 
at once. There was no neoessify to take her card and 
keep her waiting while she ascortaiDed if master cor 
mistress was at home. She was known to the servants 
as a Tisitor who was alwajs weloomo— at anj rate to 
the mistress of the house. 80, withont any preamble 
at all, she was shown into the sitting-room, and into the 
prcscnco of Miss Bantlpy. 

The room was as loxorionslj famished as anj in the 
Yicamgo, and charmingly decorated with the choicest 
of hothonse flowers. The lady sat in a low wicker 
chair, with a book in her hand, and at hor elbow a little 
gipsy table, holding a tea-sorvice of Dresden china. 
The opening of the door distorbed the lady. She let 
her book fkll npon her knee, and looked no dreamily ; 
bat ilie moment her eye fell npon Edith she rose, 
smiling brightly, gave the girl lx)th her hands, and 
kissed hor fondly. 

"My dear Edith, I am so glad!" sho exclaimed; 
and there was a ring of genuine welcome in her Toico. 
'* Why, yon are a perfect stranger. — Jane, bring a cap 
for Miss DoYC. — ^Now, dear, select your chair, take ou 
your hat, and make yourself comfortable.*' 

Edith did as she was bidden. She placed her hat on 
one of the many little tables with which tiie room 
abounded, stood before one of the glasses for a moment 
to rectify any disarrangement of hair and costume; 
then she drew forth a little wicker chair similar to 
that occupied by her hostess, and sat down. By this 
time the teapot was brought in, and the tea poured, so 
. Edith sat and sipped it^ talking and laughing mean- 
while like a happy child. 

•• Well, dear,^' said Miss Santley, "« and what hare 
yon been doing with yourself all the week P Charles 
tells me yon have a cousin in the Tillage, who com- 
pletely monopolises you. By the way, he told me that 
no had tried to persuade you to come to tea to-day, 
but thai you had positif ely vefusod. That oould not 
nave peen crue* 
* **TeS| il was tnsb'* returned Edith. •« I did refuse 
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wbeD ha ukod me, lieckOM I klionght I oonld not eome. 
I thonght m J coDiin wonid dine with u u nentl ; bat 
I met him at chnrch thie morning, end he eoid he wu 
tktber unwell and could not oome. So I thought ife 
iroold not matter if I ume ef ter ell. 

" Utttier 1 Hj dear, I un delighted." 

Am io, having thne ntiBfeclorilT Arranged m«Uen, 
the two lat obatting to their hearts oonteut 

It was TorT plawant, esceedieglj pleaaant— at any 
other time ^ith wonld haro cnjojea it hngelj; bat 
oa tho hand* of the bronHi clock on tha ehimn^pieaa 
tnrelled k> qniohlr round, aho bogaa to graw onea^, 
and to wonder at the protraoted MMonoe of hor h>Tv. 
Uiaa Suitlef was a vorjr pleaiant parson indeed, and 
Edith was vet; fond of her ; bat it luid been a alrWM e r 
indnconcnt than Uiu Sontlo^r that bad bronght Sa 
to the Ticarage that oftonioou. Seatlo; moA knon 
she waa in the hcnae, thooght £!dith ; it waa atnngo 



a moment ahe waa on her heL 

"Mv dear," ehe cxclaimod, "how tho time boa 
Dawn I Do jtm pla; again to-night P " 

"Toi." 

Tho lad; noddod. 

"We'll walk to church together, dear,") aha aaid. 
" Aronao jonrwif hj looking at the hooka, while I mn 
aino^ to get jnj bonnet and mantle on." 

Ere the lad; had reached tho door cf tha room, Edith 
•poke. Prolongeddisappointmenthadsivenfaerconrage. 

" Hr. Santlc; ia bna;, I eopnoae ? ' aho aaid. 

" Hr. Santle; — Charlea ? Oh, mj dear, he's not at 
homo I " 

" Not at Lome P ** 

" No. U he hod been, do jon anppoie for a moment, 
my dear, ha would have allowed jon to be all thii time 
in the honw without coming out to aa; ' How do jon 
do ' f If he had known jou bod been coming, of oourae 
he would have etaved in; but he didn't know, so 
immadlotelj after anemoon serrioo he went to Pox* 
glove Ifaiuv. He wanted to aeo Mrs. Haldane, and ha 
Mid ha ahonld go stnight faom there to tha ehnroh." 
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Hiss Santlej was noar the door. The moment sho 
had Bnished speaking she passed out of tho room, and 
left Edith alone. 

It was not a pleasant task to her, this mentioning of 
Mrs. Haldane. She knew that people had wXr^Aj 
b^gun to speak somewhat nnkindlj of the relations 
between that lady and her brother. Bnt since this was 
so, it was well that she should show to the world that 
she, his sister, thonght nothing of it. Therefore she 
had made np her mind that, whenever it was necessarj 
for her to mention that ladj's name, she wonld do so 
without resenre of any kind. It was the onlj way, she 
thoDght, to prevent snoh absurd nunoors from taking 
root 

A very few minutes sufficed to make her toilet. At 
the end of that time she returned to the room whero 
she had left Edith, to gi^t her Praver-book and tho 
handkerchief which had fallen from ner hand, and lay 
beside her chair. 

'* Beady, dcarP "she asked brightly ; tlica she paused, 
nmascd. 

There sat Edith, pale as a ghost, reclining in an easy- 
chair, with her head thrown back, and her forehead 
coverad by a handkerchief soaked with cau-de-oologne. 

" Why, my dear P " exclaimed Miss Santley. " What- 
ever is the matter P Has anything happened P " 

" No, nothing," said Edith, faintly. " I have got a 
reiy bad headache, that is all ; and — and — ^I cannot go 
church again to-day, Miis Santley." 

'' Go to church ! ^' echoed Hiss Santley." " Why, mv 
dearest girl, of oourse you can't go to church I I will 
send Jane with a message to Charles, and stay and 
take care of ypu." 

Bnt this Edith would not allow. She nulled the 
handkerchief from her forehead, and declared her 
intention of going home. 

Kiss Santley kissed her kindly. At this exhibition 
of tendmness Edith fairly broke down. She threw 
her arms around the lady's neck, and burst into tears. 

^ I— I am so wonj^** she said at last, when her sobs 
had somewhat subsided *, " but I could not help it. I— 
lam such a coward when I am ill I " 
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UiM Santley said nothing ; she knew ahe eonld do 
nothing. There wae some mystery here which she 
oonid not fathom, so she yielded to the girl's solioita* 
tions and allowed her to go home. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AT THS TICHtAQE. 

Okb evening abont the middle of the week, as the Bor. 
Hr. Santloy sat alone in his study, a card was brought 
to him, on which was printed— 

Mr. Walter Hetherington, 

The clergyman raised his brows as ho read, and asked 
the maid, who waited respectfully at the door, if the 
gentleman had not called upon liim before. 

" Once before, sir I " 

** Did ho state his business P " 

*' He did not, sir ; he only said he would not detain 
you long/* 

*' Well, ask the gentleman to bo good enough to walk 
this way." 

Tho maid retired, and a moment afterwards Walter 
entered the room. 

The two men bowed to each other. One glance had 
assured Santley that any attempt at a warmer greeting 
would be injudicious ; the other might not respond, and 
it would never do for the vicar of tlie parish to bo 
snubbed by an itinerant painter whom nolxnly knew — 
besides, under the circumstances, a bow was ample 
greeting. He infused into it as much politeness as 
possible, welcomed his young friend to the Vicarage, 
and, pointing to a chair which he had drawn forward, 
bogged him to be seated. Decidedly the clergyman was 
the most self-possessed of the two. For Walter took 
his seat in nervous silence ; while Santley, wondering 
greatly in his own mind what could possibly have 
procured him tho honour of that visit, kept the scene 
from flaggiog by that wonderful gift of small talk with 
which ha was possessed. 
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He was Terj pleased indeed to meet Mr. Heilieniig- 
ton. He Imd aone him the honour to call npon him 
once before he thought — ^jes, he was sore of it ; and he 
had also had the pleasure of meetinff him onoe before^ 
when he had not had the honour of his acquaintance. 
Was Ifr. Hetherington thinking of making a long stay 
amongst them P 

'' Not Teiy long/' said Walter. 

" I suppose jou haro made some charming sketches P " 
continnoa the clergyman. " There are prottj little spots 
about the Tillage, spots well worthy of a painter's brush. 
I used to do a little in that way myself when I was 
a youngster at college ; but the vicar of a parish has 
onerous duties. I suppose at the present moment I 
should hardly know how to handle a brush. Are yon 
thinking of leaying us soon, Mr. Hetherington P " 

" I am not quite sure ! " 

" Ah ! well, if you stay and would like to make use 
of my library, I should fool greatly honoured. It is 
the only thing I have to offer you, I fear ; but I shall 
be very pleaMd indeed to put it at your service. It 
contains a few books on your own art^ which might 
interest you. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Santley.** 

*'Not at all, my dear sir; I am merely neighbourly. 
Life would bo dreary indeed if one could not be neigh* 
hourly in a place like this ! " 

" Mr. Santloy, I have come to you for your advioe." 

The clergyman, nervously dnading what was to 
follow, looked at his visitor with a calm smiley and 
answered ploasantlv enough. 

** My advice P My dear sir, I place it freely at your 
.service, and myself also if I can be of the slightest use 
to you." 

^ You can be of very great use to me." 

The deigyman merely bowed this time and waited, 
so Walter continued^ 

** You know my cousin, Miss Edith Dove P " 

As he spoke he fixed his ^yes keenly upon the 
dengrnan'a laoe^ but the lattor made no sign; he 
neimr winoednor ehanged ookmr, butanswered calmly 
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" I haTO tbe pleatare of the Ii4j*b aoqnaintuioe. She 
Is one of the most esteemed memben of my congrMnif* 
tion.'* 
"It is aboat Miss Doto I wished to speak to you.*' ^ 
Again tiie clerffyman bowed; agam he zoand it 
unnecessary to ma^e a reply. 
Walter, growing somewhat ill at ease, oontinned— 
*' I don't mind conf cssinff to yon, Mr. Santler, that 
«t one period of my career I hoped most earnestly, and 
indeed confidently boliored, that at no Tory remote date 



I should haye the happiness of making ner my * 
I was sincerely attached to her; I beliere she 
attached to me. But recently all has changed. She is 
wasting her life; throwing aside all chance of happinessi 
through some mad infatuation about the Church. 

" Some mad infatuation about the Church ! " returned 
the clergyman, methodically. "Really, my dear sir, 
I am afraid yon forget you are speaking to a clergyman 
of the Church. As to Miss Dove, she is a lady whose 
conduct is without reproach ; she is one of tho Church's 
staunchest supporters 1 " 

" Then you approve her present mode of life ; yon 
uphold it P Toa will not adTiso her to shako her mor- 
bid &ncies away P to accept an honest affection and a 
happy home P ' 

oantley seemed to reflect. 

*' As a clergyman of the Church, I should adriso her 
the other way, I think. Sarely the fulfilment of 
religious duties points to a more elevated mode of 
existence than more marrying and giving in marriage. 
I am sorry for you, since I believe tliat any man 
possessed of that lady's esteem might deem himself 
xortunate ; still, I oould not advise her to act against 
her conscience and the proumtings of religion.** 

" And me, what do you advise me to doP ** 

The clergyman shrogged his shoulders. 

"It seems to me that there is only one thing that 
you can do. If the lady finds vour attentions disagreo- 
able, surely the most honourable oourse for yon to adopt 
would be to leave he^— in peace." 

Walter rose, and tho olergynAa breathed more 
freely, believing that the interview had oome to a 
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8atiBiacior7 end. Neither of them spoke for a minato 
or 80, till the olergyman looked op, and said qnietlj — 

"Yon hare something more to say, Mr. Hether- 
ington?" 

"Yes," answered Walter; "I have something more 
to saj." Then, going a few steps nearer to the olergr- 
man, he added, *' Yon are a hjpocrite, Mr. Santley ! ' 

The cleigjman*s face grew pale. He rose hastily 
from his seat; hnt before he oonld speak Walter 
continued, yehemently — 

" Do jon think I don't know yon P Do yon think I 
haren't discorered that it is yon, and not the Chnroh, 
who has taken my oonsin from me ? Yon talk to me 
of religion, of religions duties, and yet yon know that 
yon are playing the hypocrite to her, as yon hare done 
to mo, and that yon are breaking her heart." 

He paused, flushed, excined, and angry. The clergy- 
man stood calm and Tcry p.ile. 

^ You do well to seek this interview in my houttu, 
sir," he said. *'Now you hare insulted me with im- 
punity, perhaps you will take your leave." 

But Walter miade no attempt to move. 

'* Before I go," ho said, " 1 wish to know what are 
your plans n^;ardin^ my cousin P " 

"ioid I should like to ask yon, sir," returned the 
clergyman, " what authority you have for interfering 
in my private affairs P " 

"I have no authoritj^; your private affairs are 
nothing to me. I speak in the interest of my cousin 1 " 

" Really ! I should fancy your interference would bo 
hardly likely to do her much good." 

"w. Santley, I shall ask yon one more question. 
. Do you, or do yon not, mean to marry my cousin P " 

" And if I refuse to answer P " 

" I shall make it my duty, before to-morrow night, 
to expose yon." 

" Really 1 " returned the clergyman, with an ex- 
asperating smile. " You will draw your cousin's good 
same through the mire in order to throw a little mud 
at m0. I slionld think, young man, yon must be a 
treasure to your family. Good evening. I will ring 
lor the servant to show yon out.'* 
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And he did rinp^at tlie most opporinne momeni 
too; for Walter, staggered hj that last throsti per- 
ceiinBd that his enemy was on the side of power. So, 
when in answer to her master's summons the serrani 
appeared, Walter followed her ; he was afraid to utter 
another word, for Edith's sake. 

When he was gone, all Santlej's calmness deserted 
him, and he walked up and down the room in a fit of 
uncontrollable rage. When he had grown calmer, he 
sat down and wrote one of his neatly worded epistles 
to Edith, making an appointment for the following^ 
day. 

He half belieyed that Walter had come to him, as 
Edith's anthorizod messenger, to attempt to force upon 
him those bonds which he was so very reluctant to 
wear. The clergyman conld not in any other way 
account for his knowledge of the relations existing 
between the two. It was well for Edith that at that 
moment she was not near her lover — well for her, also, 
that no meeting could take place between them until 
the following day. 

The next day Santley was yery much more com- 
posed, and when he walked towards the trysting-place 
none would have known, fix>m his outward appearance, 
that anything was materially wrong. He nad made 
the appointment in daylight this time ; since embraces 
could DC dispoDScd with, so also could darkness and 
night. There was really nothing in this meeting after 
oil ; noihiug but what might haye been witnessed by a 
dozen pair of eyes. Those who did see it would see 
only an eyent of ordinary eyeryday life. 

Miss Edith Dove, walking leisurely towards tho 
village, was overtaken by the clergyman, who paused 
to shake hands with her, and to walk with her a part 
of the way. Had any one looked closely at these two, 
he would have seen that the dei^gyman, though calm, 
was yery pale ; that Edith, pale too, had a weary, list- 
less look about her face; that after she had shaken 
hands with her pastor, she qnickly turned away her 
head, for her eyes grew dim with tours. 

If Santley saw the tears he did not care to notice 
them. He had found, directly they met^ that she was 
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Bofferiiig from one of ihose deplorable fits of temper 
whioh had more than once canaei trouble between 
them; bnt that oonld not bo taken anj notice of now. 
If ahe chose to wear herself to a shadow, it was her 
own affair ; ho had something more importont on hand. 
The interriew oonld not be a long one, therefore he 
mnst reach the heart of the matter at once. 

80 he b^gan abrnpUy^ 

'* Edith, this new coarse yon haye adopted is a 
dangerous one, and had better be abandoned without 
Ices of time." 

The girl raised her ojes to his lace^ and asked 
weanlr — 

"What do yon mean? What hare I done P " 

**I suppose you are responsible lor your cousin's 
fisit to my house; you must haye instigated it, if you 
did not actually adyise him ! " 

Again she nosed her troubled eyes to his face, and 
said sadly — 

** I don't know what you mean." 

" Then I will tell you, Edith. Your couAin, a hot- 
headed, ill-mannered youth, has thought fit to take 
npon himself the ^art of protector, or guardian, of tout 
happiness. In tms capaci^ he paid me a domiduary 
Tiait yesterday, and treatea me to some most Tiolent 
abuse. He tlueatened to make known to the publio 
the rdations between us. I advised him to thmk it 
orer, for your sake 1 " 

** lAj cousin — ^Walter Hetherington, do you mean P " 

" Most certainly." 

" But how does he know P how has he learned P " 

** Yrom yon, I suppose." 

** Ko ; it is not from me," returned Edith, whose list- 
lessness was fast disappearinff. " I have said nothing ; 
I haye never even mentionea your name to him. It 
must be known; it must be talked of in the village. 
Ohf Charles, spare me I Keep your promise to me, for 
God's sake I Any open diurraoe would be more than 
I could bear. Ishmaddie.'^ 

The giri, overcome br her emotion, had* forgotten 
fdr the moment that their present interview was a 
poflsel^ publio one. The olergyman coldly reminded 
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bor of tKe f«ot Then, afier the had foroed upon her- 
gelf a compoBuro whioh she was far from feeling, he 
oontinned^ 

"You had better nndontand, Edith, once and for 
ever, that wbateyer mj condact may be, I do not 
choose to have it questioned bj tiiis ezceedinglj 
offidoas jonng man. A rq;x)tition of the scene of 
yesterday I wul not bear. And as it is oridcnt to mo 
that my actions are nndor snrvcillanco, I must refoae 
either to see or hoar from yon asain, nntii that yoan^^ 
man has removed himself m>m too village." 

*' Charles, yon surely don't mean that?** exclaimed 
the girl. 

But he certainly did mean it, and though she pleaded 
and argued, he remained firm. At last she resolved 
that she would speak to Walter, resent his interference, 
and, if possible, mduce him to return home. 

Tlien the two shook hands and parted. 

That evening Walter dined at tbo cottage. Daring 
the dinner Edith scarcely looked at him; while he 
himself was silent and distrait. But after dinner, 
when they had all retired to the drawing-room, when 
the old lady had settled down to her wool-work, and 
Walter had lit his cigar, Edith throw a light shawl 
over her head, and asked him if he would come with 
her into the garden. 

Wondering very much at the request, Walter rose 
at once, and offered her his arm. She took it ; bat tho 
moment they were alone she withdrew her hand and 
turned angrily upon him. Walter listened, and ho 
found that he had some chance of being heard. Ho 
acknowledged that she had spoken the truth; he had 
interfered ; he had deemed it quite right that he shoold 
do so for her sake. 

" For my sake ! " returned Edith. " It seems to me 
there is more of sel6shness than benevolence in what 
you have done. What is it to you if I am engaged 
to Mr. Santley P and if we choose to keep our engage- 
ment a secret, what is that to von P 1 am my own 
mistress ; I can act just as I think fit, without the fear 
of coercion from any one. Tbu, at any rate, have no 
right to regulate my actions or to dietato them* I 
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suppose jou think I hare no rigbt to marry an/ one, 
simplT l>ecaiiso I refuse to be coerced into marrying 
you! * 

It was a croel thing to say ; bat Edith was simply 
dealing him, second-hand, some of the stabs which shie 
herself had received from her belored pastor in the 
morning. The stabs went deep into his heart, and 
the wounds remained for many a day. When Editb 
had uttered a few more truisms with the oharacteristio 
selfislmess of love and hatred, Walter coldly suggested 
t^t their pleasant stroll in tiie garden might be brought 
to a termination. 

They returned together to the house. 

As the old ladr, beaming with delight at what she 
beUered to be the sudden and happy reconciliation 
of the cousins, had prepared the tea, Walter pleased 
her by sitting down to take some before he said " good 
ni^t" 

uvii Vtub next day he returned to town. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

DB. nUPfii's ELIXIB. 

Oeorob Halpane returned home in the best of spirits. 
His paper had been received with enthusiasm by the 
MoioanU of France, and his life in Paris had been one 
pleasant succession of visits, learned conversaziones, 
and privato entortainments. Thanks to his happy pre- 
oooupation, he scarcely noticed that his wife's manner 
was constrained, nervous, yet deeply solicitous; that 
she looked pale and worn, as if with constont watching ; 
had thati in answer to his careless questioninff as to 
affairs at home, she made only fragmentary replies. 

On entering his dressing-room to change his apparel, 
he found Baptisto, who was quietly undoing his port- 
manteau and seleotinff the necessary things with a calm 
air, as if his services had never been intorrupted, 

**So, my Baptisto^" he said, clapping that worthy 
«i the shonldeTi '*yoa are not deacl or buried, I see r 
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Ah, yon may smile, bat I am qnite aware of the Mck 
you played me. Well, you have been the loser. Yoa 
would have had a pleasant time of it in Parisy the beii 
6t entertainment, and nothing whatever to do.** 

"I am glad you have returned, senQr,** replied 
Baptisto, with his customary solemnity. 

" I hope you have ffiTen satisfaction to your mi stfesa 
durinff my absonoe ? 

" I nope so, senor." 

" Humph ! we shall see what report she has to mate 
concerning you, and if that is fayonrable, I may foi^gire 
your freak of laziness." 

" I have not been lasy, sciior," said Baptisto^ quietly 
preparing the toilette. 

"Lideed! Pray, how have you been employing 
yourself P " 

Baptisto did not reply, but smiled again. 

** How is your inamorata and her family P I saw the 
little woman curtseying as I passed through the lodge- 
gates." 

Baptisto shook his head solemnly. 

"Ah, seuor," ho said, "you are mistaken. The 
woman of the lodg^ is a stupid person; and for the 
rest, I put no faith in women. Cuerpo d% B<MCcho, no ! 
They smile upon us when we are near ; but no sooner 
do we turn our backs, than they smile upon some other 



man. 



" Pretty philosophy," returned Haldane, with a 
laugh. "Wny, you ore a downright misogynist, my 
Baptisto. But i don't believe one word you say, for 
all that. Men who talk like you aro generally very 
easy conquests, and I would bet twenty to one on tho 
little widow still." 

"Ah, senor, if all women were like your signora, 
it would bo difEorent. She is so good, so pure, so 
faithful at her devotions. It is a great thing to have 
veUgion." 

As Baptisto spoke his back was turned to his master, 
BO that the extraordinry expression of his face was 
unnoticed, and there was no indication in his tone that 
he spoke satirically. Haldane shmgp^ his shoulders 
and said nothing, not oaring to discuss his wife's 

u 
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virtues with ft sonrftnti howeror familiar. Presently 
he went downstairs to dinner. All that eTeninff he 
was yetj affectionate and merry, talking Tolnbly oz his 
odrentnres in Paris, of his soiontifio aoqaaintanoes, and 
of snch new disooyerios os thej had brought under his 
notice. In the course of his happy chat he snoke 
freanently of a new acquaintance, one Dr. Dapr^ wnom 
he nad met in the French capital. 

"The French, howerer mr behind the Germans in 
speculatiTe affairs," he observed, *'are far their 
superiors, and ours, in physiolpgr. Take this Dupr6, 
for example. He is a wondennl fellow! His dis- 
sections and Tivisccttons have brought him to such 
a point of mastery that he is almost certain that he has 
discoYored the problem poor Lewes broke his heart 
OTcr— how and l^ what mechanism we can't think. 
I don't quite believe he has succeeded in that groat 
discovery, but some of hii minor discoveries are eztra- 
ordinaxy. Did you read the account in the papers 
of his dixir of death P " 

Ellon shook her head. The very name seemed 
horrible. 

<« His elixir of death P " she relocated. 

"Yes. A chemical preparation, the fundamental 
principle of which is morphine. By its agency he can 
<so produce in a living organism the ordinary phenomena 
of death, that even rigor morUt is simulated. I saw 
the experiment tried on two rabbits, a Newfoundland 
dog, and, to crown all, on the human subject. They 
wero all, to eveiy appearance, dead; the rabbits for 
twenty-four hours, the dog for half a day, and the 
woman for an hour and a half." 

" Horrible 1 " exclaimed Ellen, with a shudder. 
*'Do you actually moan he experimented on a living 
woman P" 

"Yes; on a strapping wench, the daughter of his 
housekeeper; and a very fine thing she made of it. 
We subscribed together, and presented her with a 
parse of a thousand francs." 

" I think such things are wicked," cried EUen, with 
•ome womth. "ICero mortals have no right to play, 
in thai way, with the n^rtteiy of life and death." 
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''My dear NoU," criod Haldano, kngbing, ''it if in 
the interesis of sotonoe 1 " 

"Bat I am saro it ia not right. Life is giTvn and 
taken hj God alone." 

" Tour argament, if aocopted, woald make all man* 
kind aooopt the religion of the Peooliar People, who 
will eare no diseases hv human interrention. As to 
this bosiness of sas])onaed animationi it is merely a 
part of onr disoovenos in anodynes. Dapri's ezperi* 
ment, I know, is perfectly safe.'^ 

" But that is not the qnestion." 

" How so, my dear P 

"What I mean is, that death is too solemn and 
awfnl a thing to imitate as you describo. Such ez« 
perimonts are simply blaspbemoos, in my opinion." 

" Come, oome," cried the philosopher. " There is no 
blasphemy where there is no irreyerence. According 
to your religions people, yonr priests of the churches, 
there was blasphemy in ciroumnaTigating the globe; 
in discovering the circulation of the blood; in ascer- 
taining the age of the earth ; and, still later, in nsing 
chloroform to lesson the pancfs of parturition. 

" But what purpose can be served by such experi- 
ments as thcU f 

" A good many," was the reply. " For example, it 
may help us to the discovery of the nature of life 
itself, which has pussled evexybody, from Farmenides 
down to HaeckeL If we oan by a simnle anodyne 
suspend the vital mechanism for a period, and then 
by a vegetable antidote restore it again to action, the 
resurrection of Lazarus will cease to be a miracle, and 
the pretensions of Christiani^— — " 

Edith rose impatiently, with an expression of sincere 
pain. 

"My dear Nell, what is the matter?" cried her 
husband. 

" I cannot bear to hear yon discuss such a thing. 
Oh, George, if you would leave such wicked specula- 
tions alone, and try to believe in the mystery and 
sovereignty of God r " 

" You mean, bum my books, and go to hear yonr 
seraphic friend every Sunday P " 
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Had he not toaolied, onoonBoionslj, on anoiher pain- 
ful chord P Wh/, otherwise, did his wife flash scarlet 
and parttall J avert her ityoe f Conanerinff herself with 
an efforti she went orer to him, and bending over him, 
looked fondl/ into his face. 

''Yon are so mnoh deyerer than I, so mnoh wiser, 
and do you think I am not proud of yonr wisdom P 
Bot, all the same, dear, I wish yon dia not think as 
yon do. When life becomes a mere ezperimenti a 
mere thing of mechanism, what will bo left P If we 
knew ererythinff, eren what we are, and why we exist, 
the world wonid be a tomb—with no place in it for th» 
LiTing God." 

Touched by her manner, Haldane drew her down by 
his side and kissed her ; then, with more earnestness 
than he had yet exhibited, he answered her, holding 
her hand in his own and pressing it softly. 

^"hLj dear Nell, do me the justice to beliere that I 
am not quite a materialist; Bunple agnosticism is the 
Tory conrerse of materialism. There is not liring a 
soientifio philosopher of any eminence who does not| in 
his calculations, postulate a mystery which can nerer 
be solved by the finest intelleot. Eyen if we had fuUy 
oompleted, with the poet— 



' The new oreed of loionoe, which ihoweUi to 

How he darkly began, 
How he grow from a oeU to a aon], without plan i 
How he break! like a ware of the ocean, ana goea 

To eternal repoee— 
A tone that must fade, thof the great Hosio growal ' 

eren tiien, we should know nothing of the First Cause. 
Thailt must for ever remain inscrutable." 

^ But how horrible it would be to belicTe in annihila- 
tion P Can you believe in it P " 

" Gertainly not," replied the philosopher. 

Ellen's face briarhtened. 

** Oh, I am so mad to hear you say that ! " 

^ My dear Nell, annihilation is aMard." 

**Now, isn't it P " she cried triumphantly. 

*^ It is refuted, on the face of it^ by the doctrine of 

the eonsenration of loroe. lofo is eternal, in one shape 

^er aadiberi no foroe eaa be destroyed, be sure of thatV* 
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** I wish Mr. Santlcj coald hear you 1 Ho wouldn't 
call yoa an atheist then ! " 

Haldane's face darkened angrily. 

" What P Docs the man aotaa% ** 

« Don't misnnderstand," criod Ellon, flnshing scarlet. 
" I do not moan that ho really calls yon an atheist, but 
he is so sorry, so deeply sony, that yon do not beUeve. 
He does not Imow yon, dear, and takes all my bear's 
satirical growling for solemn earnest. Now, when I 
tell him " 

"Yon will tell him nothing," exclaimed Haldane, 
with sndden sternness. " I will have no priest coming 
between my wife and me 1 " 

"Mr. Santlcy would nerer do that," she vetomed, 
now trembling yiolently. 

''Mr. Santley is like all his tribe, I suppose — a 
meddler and a mischief-maker. That is the worst of 
other- worldlioess ; it gives these traders in the God- 
head, these peddlers who would give us in exchange 
for belief in their superstitions a bontu in paradise, an 
excuse for making this world unbearable. Well, my 
atheism, if you choose to call it so, against his theism. 
Mine at least keeps me a man among men, while his 
keeps him a twaddler among women." 

Maldane spoke with het^ for the word ''atheist" 
had somehow stung him to the quick. This man, who 
rejected all outward forms of belief, and whose con- 
Tcrsation was habitually ironical, was in his inmost 
nature deeply and sincerely reli^ons ; humbly rererent 
before the forces of nature ; spiritually conscious of that 
Power beyond ourselyes which makes for righteous- 
ness. True, he rejected the ordinary forms of theism ; 
but he had, on the other hand, a deep though dumb 
reverence for the character of Christ, and he had no 
sympathy with such out-and-out materialists as Haeckd 
and hoo genui ofnne. For the rest, he was liberal- 
minded, and had no desire to interfere with his wife's 
convictions ; could smile a little at her simplicity, and 
would see no harm in her clerical predispositions, so 
long as the clergyman didn't encroach too £sr on the 
domain of married life and domestic privacy. 

indignation did not last. Seeing his wile gxeat^ 
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agitated, and fearing thai he had canaed her pain, he 
drew her forehead down and kiaaed it; ihta^ patting 
her cheek, he said^ 

" Forgive me, NelL I did not mean to scold ; bnt 
one dcea not lOce hard names. When any one calls 
me 'atheist,' I am like the old woman whom Gobbett 
called a 'paralldogram;' it is not the significance of 
the epithet, bnt its opprobrinm, that rouses me. Be- 
sides, I do not like any man to abase me— to my own 
wife." 

^^Ko one does that," she cried. '' Ton know I woold 
not listen." 

''I hope not, my dear." He added after a little^ 
lookbff at her thonghtfolly and sadly, " Han and wife 
have mllen asunder before now, on this very qnestum 
of religion. Well, raUier than that should happen, I 
will let you couTert me. Will that satisfy you ? ' 

**I shall noyer be quite satisfied till I Imow thai yon 
beliere as I do." 

••What is that, pray?" 

•• That there is a just Ood, who made and ohorishoa 
US ; and that, through the blood of His Son we shall 
Kto again although we die I " 

••Well, it is a beautiful creed, my dear." 

••And true?" 

•• Why not P I will go with you thus far. I belioye 
that, if there is a Ood, He is just, and that we shall 
certainly liye apfain, if it is for our good." 

The emphasis with which he spoke the last words 
attracted her attention. 

•• For onr good P " she Queried. 

••I am quoting the saadest words erer written, by 
the saddest and best man I ever knew.* He^ too, 
beliered that a Ood might spjare us, and tdro na 
eternal life, if — ^mark the proviso— eternal lue were 
indeed for fmr (food. But suppose the contraiy — 
snp po s e Ood knew better, and that it would be an evil 
and unhappy gift P Alas 1 who knows P " 

He rose mm his chair, still encircling his wife's 
waisi,and moved towards the door. 

••Come to the drawing-room," he cried gaOy. ••After 

•J.8.1[flL 
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eo mooh offliAnd theology, a little iniisio' will be do* 

Shthil. AH, Nell, one oreath of Beethoren is wnrth 
the prosiogs of your parsons. Plaj to me^ and, 
while the mosio lasts, I will beliere what jon wilL** 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE nPEBDCENT. 

Thb next morning Haldane was busy in his laboratonr. 
^Vhen he camo in to Innch, looking disropntable enonm 
in his old coat, and smelling strongly of tobaooo^ ne 
said to his wife — 

" By-the-by, Noll, do tou remember what I told yoa 
lost night about Dapr&s wonderful elixir? I forsot 
to tell yon that I haye brought some of it with me, for 
parposcs of private experiment." 

Ellen looked horrified. 

•'Don't bo afraid," he continued, laughing; ''yoor 
cats and dogs are safe from me. I have found a 
better subject, and mean to operate on him this very 
afternoon. ' 

•* Whom do you mean ? " ^ 

'* As a sort of penance for Lis shamming illness, I 
shall kill Baptisto." 

She uttered a cxy, and raised her hands in protest 

''For heaven's sake, Oeorgo, be warned! If you 
have anv of that horrible staff, throw it away." 

" Nqj^S my dear Nell," said the philosopher, " bo 
reasonable ; there is not the slightest cause for alarm. 
You will see this experiment, and it will, I hope, treble 
youx &kith in miracles." 

" I will no^ see it. I beseech yon, abandon the idea. 
As for Baptisto— " 

At this moment the Spaniard entered the loomi 
oanying certain dishes. 

" 1 have been telling your mistress, Baptisto, that 
you are ready to be a martyr to science. At four 
o'olock precisely, you will be a dead man." 

Baptisto bowed solemnly. 
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. ** I am quite leady, seSor.** 

Bnt here EUen interposed. 

" It 18 ridicnloos ; yonr master ia only joking. He 
would not do anything bo fooliah, bo wicked. As for 
yon, I forbid yon to encoarage him." 

Baptisto bowed again, wiUi a onriona smile. 

*' It is for the senor to command. As he knows, he has 
sared my life, and he may take it whenerer he pleases." 

HaldMie nodded, in the act of drinking a glass of wine. 

''Don't be afraid, Baptisto. After death, there is 
the resurrection." 

'' That, senor, is your affair," retomed the Snaniaid, 

Shlegmatically, shragging his shonldem. ''Xon will 
o with me as yon please." 

And so saying, he glided from the room. 

Ellen again and again entreated her hasband not to 
proceed in his experiment; bnt he had long made np 
nis mind that it was perfectly safe, and he conld not bo 
persaaded. To her gentle spirit, the whole idea 
seemed horrible in the extreme; bnt her greatest 
dread was that it might be attended with dimger to 
the sabject. Haldane, howeyer, assored her that this 
was impossible. 

All the afternoon Haldane and Baptisto were 
together in the laboratory. A little after f onr o'clock, 
as Ellen was walking on the terrace, Haldane came to 
her, smilinff and holding np a small vial. 

"It is all oyer," he said, "and the experiment is 
quite snccessfnl. Come and see." 

Not quite understanding him, she suffered him to 
lead her into the laboratory; but, on crossing the 
threshold, she uttered a cry ox horror. Stretched on a 
ao^ lay Baptisto, moyeless, and, to all seeming, with- 
out one breath of life. His eyes were wide open, but 
layless ; his jaw fixed, his faoe pale as gr^ marble ; a 
peaoef ul smiley as of death itself, upon his handsome 
lace. The liight of the sun, just sinking towards the 
wesi^ streamed in through the high window upon the 
apparently lifeless form. In the chamber itself there 
was a siokly smelli like that of some suffocating 
yi^wur. The whole scene would haye startled and 
appalled eyen a strong man. 
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" Oh, George ! " cried the ladj, okspiog her hands. 
•« What have you done P " 

*• Don't he alarmed," was the xeplj. ** It's all right ! ** 

" Bat yon said the experiment—— " 

"Was sncceBsfolP Perfectly. There lies our poor 
friend, comfortably finished." 

" Bat are yon snre^ quite sure, that he is not dead ? 
He is not breathing." 

" Of coarse not. The simulation is perfect. Place 
your hand on his wrist — ^you will detect no pulse. 
Turn his papils to the light — ^you see, they do not 
contract The case would deceiye a whole college of 
physicians.** 

As be spoke^ he suited the action to the word— > 
placed his finser upon the pulse, grazed at the glaiing 
pnpils ; raised one of the lifeless arms, which, on being 
released, fell heavily as lead. 

" Horrible, horrible ! For God's sake, recoyer him ! " 

"All in good time. He has only been dead a 
quarter of an hour ; in half an hour precisely I shall 
say, ' Arise and walk.' Feel his forehead, Nell ; it is 
as cold as marble." 

Bat Ellen drew back, shuddering, and could not be 
persaaded to touch the sleeper. 

** Well, go back to voar promenade. I will call you 
when he is awakened. ' 

Sick and tcnified, Ellen obeyed her husband. 
Standing on the terrace, she waited for his summons ; 
and at last it came. Haldane appeared, and beckoned ; 
she followed him to the laboratory, and there, seated in 
an armchair, comfortably sipping a glass of wine, was 
the Spaniard — a little pale sUll, but otherwise not the 
worse for his state of coma. . 

" Thank God I " cried EUen. " I thought he would 
nerer recover. Bat it must haye been a horrible 
experience. 

Baptisto smiled. 

"Tell the sigpiora all about it^" said his master. 
^' Did you feel any pain P " 

" None, senor.*'^ 

"What were your sensations P Pleasant or other- 
wiseP" 
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" Qaite pleasant, senor. It was liko sinking into air 
agreeable sleep. If death is like that, it is a bagatelle.**^ 

" Were Yon at all oonsoioiia ? " 

*' Not of this world, seiior, bat I had bright dreams 
of another. I thought I was in paradise, walking in 
the snnshine — ah, so bright! 1 was sorry, sdoLor, 
when I came back to this worid." 

*'Yoa hear!" cried Haldane, taming to his wife. 
** After all, death itself maj be a glorioas experience : 
for * in that sleep of death what dreams may come ! 
It is qnite clear at least that all the nhenomena of 
death, sadi as we shrink fhmi and shndaer at, may be 
accompanied by some kind of pleasant psychic con- 
■oioasness. Brayo, Baptisto ! After this, we shall call 
yon Lasaras the second. Yon hare nassed beyond the 
shadow of ^e sepnlchro, and retamea to tell the tide." 

Despite the resoscitation, Ellen still reyoltod from 
the whole proceeding. 

"Now yon are satisfied," she said, "promise me 
nerer to nse that dreadfal elixir again." 

" I tiiink yon may make Tonr mind easy. The ex- 
periment is an nglr one, I aomit^ and I am not anxious 
to repeat it — at feast) not on the human organism. 
For uie same reason, my dear Nell, pray keep the 
affair to yourself, and make no confidences, eren to 
your confessor— I should say, yotir clergyman. Will- 
you promise?" 

"Host certainly. I should not like any one to know 
you did such things. As for Mr. Santley, he would be 
shocked beyond measure." 

80 sajiog, she^ left the two men toj^ether. In the 
mean time, Baptisto had finished his wme and risen to 
his feet. While his master regarded him with an 
approTing smile, he walked oyer to the door, softly 
obsed it) and returning noiselessly across the room, 
said in a low Toioe— 

" There is something, senor, I did not tell you« I 
had dreams." 

" 80 you said, my Baptisto." 

" Ah yes, but not all. While I was lying there, I 
thought that pou were the dead man, and that the 
feftoia, jour widow, had married." 
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''TheEngliBliprieBt." 

Haldane Btarted, and looked in amaiemeiii at the 
speaker. 

** What the deWl do yon mean P " 

''Ah, ee&or, it was onlj my dream ; a foolish dream. 
Yon were lying in your winding-sheet^ and thej were 
kneelinff at the altai^— smiling, senor. I did not like to 
speak ox it to the sefiora ; bnt it was Tery strange." 

Haldane forced a langh, while, with a mysterious 
look, Baptisto crept from the chamber. Was it in sheer 
simplicify or in deep cunning that the Spaniard had 

Soken, touching so delicate a chord? Iieft alone^ 
aldano paced up and down the laboratory in agitation. 
He was not by temperament a jealous or a suspicions 
man, but he was troubled in spite of himself. The 
words sounded like a warning, almost an insinuation. 

" What could the fellow mean P " he asked himself 
again and again. " Could he possibly have dreamed 
that? No; it is preposterous. There was malice in 
his eye, and mischief. . . . EUen married to Santley ! 
Bah I what am I thinking about P The fellow is not a 
prophet / " 

in this manner, whether in innocence or for some 
set purpose of his own, Baptisto oontriyed to poison all 
the sweetness of that successful experiment. When 
Haldane a^ain joined his wife that erening, he was 
taciturn, distranght, neryous, and irritable. All his 
buoyancy had departed. Ellen saw the change^ and 
pusiued nerself to account for it. She played to him, 
sa ng t o him, but failed to driTe the doud from his brow. 

When she had retired for the nighty he still sat 
pondering orer Baptisto's wordst 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

** BBWlRBy IIT LORD, OF JEll«0U8T I ** 

If Baptisto's objeot in deseribing a dream so ominoiu 
was to attract hia master's attention to the intimate 
relations between Mrs. Haldane and the clergymaui 
he certainly sncceeded. Once assured in this direction, 
Haldane's perceptions were keen enongh. He noticed 
that the mere mention of Santley's name filled Ellen 
with a sort of nerrons constraint ; that^ although the 
dexgyman s Tisits were freqnent, thcnr were generally 
ma& at times when Haldane himself was bnsy and 
preocoanied — ^that is to say, during his well-known 
Aours ox work ; and that, moreoyer, Santley, howeyer 
mnch he Uked the society of the lady, inyariably avoided 
the husband, or, if the^ met, contnyed to frame some 
excuse for speedy partmg. Now, Haldane trusted his 
wife implidtljr, and belioyed her incapable of any in- 
fidelity, eyen m thought. Still, he did not quite like 
the aspect of affairs. Much as he trusted his wife, ho 
had a stoong moral distrust for anything in the shape 
of a priest ; and he determined, therefore, to keep his 
eyes upon the clergyman. 

A few days after that curious ph^ siolof^oal experi- 
ment, he had the following conyersation with Baptisto. 
It was the first day of the week. 

" Baptisto, I thouffht you were a good Catholic P " 

'^ 80 1 am, se2ior,'°retumed the Spaniard, smiling. 

** Yet you went to an English church yesterday, I 
hearP** 

*' Yes, sof&or. I go there yeiy often." 

"Why, pray P" 

** Simply out of curiosity. Mr. Santitey is a beauti- 
ful preabhor, and has a silvery voice. While you were 
away, I went onoe^ twice, three times. There is a 
young seBora there who plays sweetly upon the ipeat 
oigaa; I like to listen, to watch the oongreffation. 

** Humph I By-ihe-lnre, Baptisto, I have oeen think- 
ing over thaA dream of youn. whenr— when yon were 
1)^ there." 
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««Tei,MfiorP" 

" Piftj, what put mob a looliali idea in your IieadP " 

''I cannot tdl, lefior; all I knoir is, it oams. A 
f ooliah dream, do 70a say ? I tnppbia it is beoanie tlia 
clerajman was here 10 olieny when jon weve awajf. 
Andmadame ie eo derontl I ttoa^ eeiSor, mj dream 
has not giren jon offence; perha p s I was wrong to 
speak of it at all.'' 

Haldane's face had gone black as a ihnnder-dcnd. 
PlaciD^ his hand on the other's shonlder, and looking 
firmlj into his fi^e, he said-* 

<« Listen to me, Baptisto." 

** I am listening, senor." 

"If I thought yon would come back to lile to tell 
lies abont yonr misimss, I would hare let 70a lie the 
other day and rot like a dead dog, rather than harv 
reooyered yon at all. Yon hear? Take care! I know 
jon do not loye yonr mistren, bnt if yon dare to whbper 
one word against her, I will driye yon for oyer from 
my door." 

jBaptisto bowed his head respootfolly before tho 
storm, bnt retained his nsnal composnre. 

'* Senor, may I speak ? " 

"Yes ; bnt again, take care ! " 

" Yon should not blame me if I am jealous for yonr 
honour 1 " 

Ebldane startod, and uttered an espletiye. 

" My honour, you dog P What do you moan ? " 

" This, senor. I would rather die than giye you 
offence ; and as for the scnora, I loye her also, for is 
she not your wife P But will you be angry still, when 
I toll you, when I warn you, to beware of tiiat man, 
that nriestP Ho is a bad num, yeiy bad. Ah, I hayo 
watoned — and seen ! " 

"What hayo yon scon P " cried Haldanc, dntching 
him by the arm. " Come^ out with it I " 

"Enough to show me that he is not your friend- 
that ho is dangerous." 

"Bah ! is that all P Now, listen to me, and be sure 

* I mean what I sa^ . I will hayo no senrant of mine 

spying upon my wife. I will haye no serrant of mine 

iosinnating that my honour i% in danger. If I hear 
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another word of this, if toil oonyej to me by one look 
the £aet that jon are still prying, spying, and suspect- 
ing, I shall take yon l^ the collar and send yon flying 
oat of my honse. Noir, go ! " 

Baptisto, who knew us master^s temper perfectly, 
bowed and withdrew. He had no wish to say one wora 
more. He had thrown ont a dark htnt^ a black seed of 
snroioion, and he knew that he might safely let it work. 
It did work, rapidly and terribly. Left alone, Haldane 
became a prey to the wildest fears and suspicions. He 
remembered now that his wife had been acquainted 
with this man in her girlhood; that there had even 
been some passage of Ioto between them* He romem* 
bored how eagerly she had renewed the acquaintance, 
and with what admiring loal the clergyman had re- 
sponded. He pictored to himself tlM sympathetic 
companionship, the lealoas meetings, the daily re- 
ligions intercourse, of theae two yonng^ people, each 
foil of the ferronr of a blind superstition. Gould it 
be possible that they loved each other P Questioning 
his memoxy, he reoUled looks, words, tones, which, 
alihoDgh scarcely notioed at the time^ seemed now of 
painful significance. The mere thought was sickening. 
Already he realized the terrible phrase of the poet 
Yonnff — " the jealous are the damned." 

Hahlane was not habituallr a violent man. Though 
possionate and headstrong by temperament, he had 
schooled himself to gentleness aft^ a stormy youth, 
and the chilly waters of philosophy, at which he drank 
daily, kept his head cool and his pulses calm. But the 
stormy spirit^ though hushed, was not altogether dead 
within him, and under his habitual reticence and good- 
humoured cynicism, there lay the most passionate 
idolatry for his beautiful wife. He had set her up in 
his heurt of hearts, with a faith too perfect for much 
expression ; and it had not oocurrea to him, in his 
remotest dreams, that any other man could eyer come 
between tlMm« 

I And now, suddenly as a lightning flash iUumining 
a dark landscape, the fear came upon him that perhaps 
lie had been unwaiy and unwise. Was it possible^ ne 
asked Umaelf, thai he had be«i too studious and too 
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boolr-Ioring, too retioent alio in all those littk atten- 
tions whiok by women, who always lore sweetmeats, 
are so tenderly prisedP Horooyer, he was tea jmxn 
his wife's elder--was that disparity of years auo a 
bsnier between their soulsP No; he was snre it was 
not. He was sore that she was not hypocritioaly and 
tiiat she loved him. Whoreror the bume might be^ 
if blame there were, it was certainly not hers. She 
had been in all respects a tender and a sympathetio 
wife ; cnoonraging his deep study of seienoe, even when 
she most distrusted its results; prond of his attain- 
ments, and eager for his snocess ; in shor^ a pecleol 
hdpmate, but for her old-fashioned nrojndices in ^e 
sphere of religion. Ah, religion / Tnere was the one 
word which solved the enigma, and aroused in our 
philosopher's bosom that fierce indignation which long 
ago led Lncretios into sach passionate hate against the 
I^iantom, 

" Which with horrid head 
Loered hideoatly from all the gates of hesTenl" 

It needed only this to completo his loathing for the 
popular theology, for all its teachers. Yes, he r^ecied, 
rekgion only was to blame. In its name, his wife's 
sympathies nad beeu tampered with, her spirit more or 
less turned against himself ; in its name, ms house had 
been secretly inyaded, his domestic happiness poisoned, 
hiB peace of mind destroyed. It was the old story 1 
Wherefvet this shadow of superstition crawled, craft 
and dissimulation began. Now, as in the beginning, 
it came between father and child, sister and Drother, 
man and wife. 

It so happened that when George Haldane came 
forth from nayin^ his dark hour alone, he rather 
avoided meeting his wife at onoe^ and, taking his hs^ 
stepped out from the laboratory on to the shrubbery 
path. He had scarcely done so, when his eye fell upon 
two figures standing together in the distance, upon the 
terrace of the house. One was Mrs. Haldmo, wearing 
her ffarden hat and a loose shawl thrown over her 
tshomders. The other was the deiffyman of the parish. 

Haldane drew back, and wateheST Ln that nomeni 
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he knew the extent o! his hnmiliation ; for never before 
had he been a spj npon hia wife's actions. 

Their backs were towards him. Santley was talking 
eagerly; Ellen was looking down. Presently they 
b^an to move slowly along the temtce, side by side. 

Maldane watched them gloomily. The snidight fell 
brightly npon them, and on the old Manor honse, with 
its briluant creepers and ^litterin^ panes, while the old 
ohanel, with the watcher m its romed porch, remained 
in snadow. It seemed like an omen. In the darkness 
of his hiding-place, Haldane felt satanio. Yes, there 
they walked— children of God, as they called them- 
selyes — in Gk>d's sunlight; and he, the seardher for 
light, the nnbelieyer, was forgotten. 

Presently Santley paused again, and, with an im- 

K'oned gesture, pointed upward. Ellen raised her 
» and K)oked upward too, listening eagerly to hia 
words. Haldane laughed fiercely to himself, will all 
the ugliness of his jeuoasy upon him. 

Presently they disappeared into the house. A little 
afterwards Santlejr emerged from the front door, and 
came walking rapidly down the ayonue. His manner 
was eager and happy, almost jubilant, and Haldane 
saw, when he approached, that his face looked positiyely 
radiant. 

He was passing, when Haldane stepped out and con- 
fronted him. He started, paused, and a shadow fell 
instantanoously upon his handsome face. Recoyering 
himself, he held out his hand. Haldane did not seem 
to see the ^ture, but, nodding a careless greetings 
said, with his habitual iong froid— 

** Well met^ Mr. Santley. Here I am again, you see, 
hard at work. Haye you come from the house r " 

** Yes,** answered Santley. 

''On some new message of Ohristian charity and 
beneficence, I suppose P Ah, my dear sir, yon are 
indefatigable, and the old women of the parish must 
indeed find you a Qood Shepherd. Did you find my 
wifeaihomeP" 

••Yes.** 

''And lealouB, as usual, I supposeP Ah, what i^ 
ihiog il is to be piens I But let me beg you not ia 
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enoonvage her too mach. Cbaritj begins at home; 
Mud what with eonp-ldtchent, offertoriefl, inbeoriptiom 
for church repaim, and sooietiei lor the gratnitona dia- 
tribation of flannel waistcoatii I am in a fair waj of 
bcdng minod.** 
Suitloy forced a langh. 

** Don't be afraid. Mv errand to-daj was not a 
beffffing one, I assure yon. 
** I am glad to hear if 

''I was morelj bringing Hrs. Haldane a book I 
promised to lend her. To tell the truth, she finda 
jour libraxy rather destitute of works of a religioaa 
nature." 

•«Do 70U reallv think so?" exclaimed Haldane^ 
drily. " Whj, I thought it unusuallj well prorided in 
that respect. Let mo see ! There are Yofaiej's ' Buina 
of Empire/ Monboddo's 'Dissertations/ Drummond'a 
' Academical Questions,' ezcellont translations of Soho* 
penhauer and Hartmann, not to speak of thirfy-six 
Tolumes of Diderot^ and fifty of Arouet." 

Santley opened his ejes in horror and astonishment. 
** Arouet I " he ejaculated. " Do jou actually mean 
to call Voltaire a religious writer P " 

" Highly so. There is reli^on eyen in ' La Puoelle/ 
but it reaches its culmination in the ' I^iilosophiad 
Dictionary.' " 

''And you would actually let Mrs. Haldane read 
such worlu as those P " 

*' Certainly ; though, I am sorxy to say, she prefeia 
• The Old Heknet ' and the ' Heir of Bedclyffe.^ Har 
I ask the name of the work you haye been good enough 
to lend her P" 

''It is a book from which I myself haye xeoeiYed 
great benefit— Pke Hyaointhe's ' Sermons.' " 

"P^ HyaointheP^' repeated Haldane. "Ah! the 
jolly nriest who rererenoed celibaoy, and nrodaimed 
himself the father of a straj^ing boy. Well, the man 
was at least honest. I thmk all olergrmen should 
many, and at as early an ago aa possiUe. What ia 
your ommon P 

Sanuer flushed to the temples, while Haldana 
watohed him with a gloomy smile. 
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"I tbink — ^I am soro," he Btammered, ''ihat ihc 
married state is tbo happiest — perhaps the holiest" 

" With these sentiments, of which 1 cordialljapproYOy 
whr the denco are yon a bachelor P " ^ 

The clergrman winced at the question, and his oolonr 
deepened ; uien, as if mnsing, he glanced ronnd towards 
the house— a look which was obsonred and fullj appre- 
ciated hy his tormentor. 

" I am sure my wife would encourage jou to change 
your condition. Like most women, she is by instinct 
a match-maker." 

Santley did not scorn to hear ; at any rate, he made 
no reply, but, holding out his hand quickly, exclaimed-' 

" I must go now. I am rather in haste." 

Haldane did not take the hand, but put his arm 
upon the clergyman's shonlder. 

*'Well, good day," he said. "Take my advice, 
though, and get a sensible wife as soon as possible." 

Santley ^ed to smile, but only succeeded in looking 
more pale and nervous than usual. With a few mur- 
mured words of adieu, he moved rapidly away. 

Haldane watched him thoughtfully until he dis- 
appeared down the avenue. 

" I wonder if that man can smile ? " he said to 
himself. "No; I am afraid he is too horribly in 
earnest. I suppose the women would call him liand- 
some — $pirittial; but I hate such pallid, waxen-featured, 
handsome dolls. A pretty shepherd, tiiat, for a Ohris- 
tian flock to follow; a fellow who makes his very 
i^orance of this world constitute his daim to act as 
cicerone to the next. Ftocy being jealouSi actually 
feahuif of such a thing as that ! " 

He turned back into his laboratory and tried to 
dismiss Baptisto's suggestion from his mind; but it 
was impossible. He wmld not disguise from himself 
that SaatleT, with his seraphic lace and sad, earnest 
eyes, was the kind of creature whom the weaker sex 
adore, and that he was rendered doubly dangerous to 
women by the radiant mesmerism of a fascinating and 
Toluptoous celestial superstition* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

RRST LEAYB8 FROM A PHILOSOPHER'S SOTE-BOOK. 

I IM abont to sot down, in as concise a manner aa 
possible,' and at present solely for my private edification 
(some day, pcrbaps, another eye may read tbe lines, 
but not yet^, certain eyents which have lately inflaeneed 
mv domestic life. Were it not that eyen a professed 
scientist might decline to publish experiments affecting^ 
his own private happiness, the description of the events 
to which I allude might almost form a chapter in my 
slowlv progressing '* Physiology of Ethics," and the 
description would be at least as interesting as many of 
Ferrier's accounts of vivisection on damb animals. 
Bat, unfortunatclv, I am unablo, in this cose, to apply 
the dissecting knife to my neighbour's hearty witnout 
laying bare the ugly wound in my own. 

To begin then, I, Gcoi^ge Hnldane, recluse, pessimist, 
moral physiologist, and would-bo moral philosopher, 
have discovered, at forty years of age, that I am capable 
of the most miserable of all human passions; worse, 
that this said ignoble passion of jealousy has a certain 
rational foundation. For ten years I have been happy 
with a wife who seemed the perfection of human gentle- 
ness and beauty ; who, althongh unfortunately we have 
been blest with no offspring, has shown the tcndcreat 
solicitude and sympathy for the children of my brain ; 
and who, in her wifely faith and sanctity, seemed to bo 
the sole link still holding me to a church whose history 
has always filled me with abhorrence, and a religion 
whose inmntine theology I despise. Well, nous avans 
changi tout cela. My mind is no longer peaceful, my 
hearth no longer sao^; and the woman I love seems 
slowly drifting from me on a stream of sensaoas spirit- 
ualism — another name for a religious rehabilitation of 
the fiesh. 

If any other man were the victim, I should think the 
sitaation highly absurd. Here, on the one hand, is a 
fanatical Prot€*«tant priest, with the face of a seraphio 
monk, the experience of a sohoolgirl, and the gaueherie 
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of a ocmntry cborister who Has never grown a beard ; a 
fellow whose sole claims to notice are bis white bands, 
bis clean linen, and his function as a silly shepherd ; a 
man fresh from college, ignorant of the world. Here, 
on the other hand, am I, physically and intoUectaally 
bis master, knowing almost every creed beneath the snn, 
and the slave of none ; indifferent to vulgar human 
passions, and disposed to disintegrate them one and all 
with the eleotrio current of a negative philosophy. 
Between us both, trembling this way and that, is that 
fair thing of flesh and blood, my wife, sealona to save 
her own soul alive, and fearful at times, I fancy, that I 
have sold mine to the Prince of Darkness. It is another 
version of science against superstition, oommon sense 
against a lie ; and EUen Haldane is'^e prise. A fler^y 
Spaniard, like Baptisto yonder, would end the affair 
with a sttletto-tbxiist; but I, of colder blood, am not 
likely to do anything so courageous or so foolish, but am 
content to watch and watch, and to feel the sick cox^ 
tamination of m^ suspicion creeping over me like an 
unwholesome mildew. A stiletto-urust? Whv, the 
mere tongue, a less fatal weapon, would do it all. If 
I could <mly summon up the courage to say to my wif e^ 
** I know your secret ; cnoose between this man and me, 
between lus creed and mine, between your duiy as a wifo 
and your leal as a Christian," I fancy tiiere would be an 
end to it all. But I am too timorous ; I suppose^ too 
ashamed of my suspicionB, too proud to acknowledge so 
contemptible a rivaL As a Spaniard covers his lace 
with his mantle, I veil my soul with my pride ; and, 
under the mantle of unsuspicion, rest irresolute, while 
the thing grows. 

Once or twioe, I have thought of another way — of 
taking my wife by the hand and saying, " To-monow, 
my dear, we shall leave this place, and return to Spain 
or Italy-HMmie quiet place abroad." I oould eadly find 
an ezonse for the migration, which, once effected, would 
make an end of the affair. But that, in my opinion, 
would be too cowardly. It would, indeed, be an admis- 
■ion that the danger was real and imminent ; that^ in 
other wordsi the fight lor honour oould only be saved by 
aa IgBominkras nireai. Kb) BUen Haldane most take 
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her ohanoe. If she is not rtrong enough to hold ont 
agoiiist oyil, then let her go— on him Diem or au horn 
diahU^ as either leadi. 

Yet what am I 8ajin|[P It ia preoisehr beoMUO 
I have the ntmott faith in her 'pjintj of heart thai 
I watch the stmgi^le with a certain patience. I beUero 
there will he a victim, bat not mj Ellen. Sorelj* if 
there ia a good woman in the world, she is that woman* 
As for tiie other, ererj daj, eyerr hour, brings the 
cackling creatore farther and farther into mj diBOoy. 
Eren if he tried to tarn back now, I do not thiiuc 
I shoold let hiin« No ; let him swim in and on, and 
in and on, till he reaches the place where I, like the 
decoj man, can catch him flattering, and — ^wring his 
neck ? Perhaps. 

It is qaite clear that the^ man takes me for an idiot. 
At first he used precaations, invented sabterfoges; 
latterly, certain of mj stnpiditj or indifference^ he 
comos and goes without disgaise. When I meet him 
driving side b/ side of my wife in the phaeton, on some 
pretended errand of mercy, he gives me a careless bow, 
a nod. As ho g^os by m^ den, on his way to invite her 
oat to visit his sister or his ohnrch, he makes no exoasOy 
but passes janntily, with a conversational pat for the 
stapid watch-dog : that is all. It would be amosing, 
I sav, if it were not almost insufferable. 
* This afternoon, as Ellen was going out, I blanklj 
sngffested that she should stay at home. 

'^at von are bus;^," she said — ^"idways busy with 
your books and experiments.*' 

"Not too busy, my dear Nell, for a iite-^iiU with 
you. Where are you going? To the Yicarage ? ** 

" Yes." 

" To see the parson, or his sister P " 

"Both. We have a fpceat deal to discuss, about the 
designs for the new stained-glass windows, which have 
jnst come from London." 

"Yery interesting; but thegr will keep for a day. 
I f anqy I could show you something quite as interesting, 
in mv laboratory." 

"I hate the hOioratory,** she cried, *<and thoee 
oorrible experiments." ' 
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** Mr dear, yon Bhonld not hate what yonr Husband 

lores/ 

^ I don't mean that I hate them, qnite ; bnt I think 
them so useless ! " 

*' More useless than stained-glass windows P " 

'*It is certainlj not useless to beautify the House 
of God. Oh, I do so wish yon oonld feel as I do about 
these things ! What is the world without them P " 

"Without stained-glass windows P" I suggested 
sarcastically. 

She flushed impatienily. 

" George, why haye you sach a dislike for religion P 
Why do you hate ererythinff I love P " 

*' rardon me, my dear lieU, it was 2^011, not I, that 
•poke of hating. Philosophers neyer hate." 

**But you do worse; you despise it. Thank God 
we hare no children* It would be horrible to tell them 
that their father forbade them to go to charch, or pray 1 *' 

It was like a siab into my heart of hearts, that cry 
of thanks to God. Despite myself, I lost my composure. 
She saw it instantly, and in the manner of her sex, 
encroached. 

**0h, George, do try to think sometimes of these 
things, for my sake ! Ton would be so much happier, 
you surely would have so much more blessing, u you 
sometimes prayed." 

" How do you know that I do not pray P " 

" Because you do not belieye." 

*' I do not belieye precisely as your priest beliercs, 
that is all." 

She looked at me eagerly; then, after a moment's 
hesitation, cried — 

** George, if I asked a farour, would you grant it P " 

"Try.*^ 

*' Let Mr. Saniley come sometimes, and speak with 
you about Gkd I " 

This was too much, almost, for eren me to bear with 
•quaoimity. I am afraid I did not look particularly 
amiable as I answered, sharp and short, turning from 



"After all| I think you had better go and look at 
those designs.*' 
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''There, yoa are angry again!** she oried; and 
I knew l^ the sonnd of her ymoe that her throat mm 
ohoked with tears. " Yon are always angry when I 
tonoh npon religion.*' 

"Yon were not talking of religioni** I vetorted; 
"yon wore taUdng of that man.** 

"Why do yon disliko him soP Beoanse he is » 
preacher of the Word P " 

" Beoanse he is a canting hypocrite, like all his tribe,** 
Icriod. 

She saw that I had lost my temper, as was inevitable, 
and, siffhing deeply, mored to the door. I followed 
her witn my eyes. I wonid have giyen the world to 
call her hack; to clasp her in mr arms ; to tell her 
my aching fears ; to promise her 1 wonld worship any 
Qod she choose, in any place, in any way, so long as 
she wonld only be tme, and answer my eager impnlse 
with a little love. Bnt I was too prond for that. 

" Then yon ore going P '* I said. 

She tnmod, looking at mo yeiy sadly. 

" Yes, if yon do not mind." 

I sbragffcd my sbonldcrs, and after another sad, 
reproachfal look, she left tho room. A minnte after- 
wards, she drove hor ponies past tho window, wiihont 
looking np. 

ThurscUiyf Septeinhn 15.— -A golden antnmn day, so 
warm and still that it reminded me of the Indian 
summer. Not a leaf stirred, bnt the insects in the air 
were like floating blossoms, and seemed to sleep npon 
their wings. Even all round my den the shadows were 
snltxy, and intortanglod with slnmbcrons shafts of light. 

This fine weather rather disappointed mo, for I had 
arranged for a day's recreation. In my yonth, beforo 
I was canght myself in the tedious snares of specnla- 
tion, I used to be an ardent fisherman, and I still retain 
BuflSdent knowledge of the gentle craft to cast a fly 
tolerably. So, tirmi of work, and a little weary of my 
own thoughts, I determined, lor the first time, to tako 
advantage of the permission my neighbour. Lord ^ 
has given me, and spend a dav upon the river banks. 

Bispite the snnshine^ and the absence of even a 
breath of wind, I shonldersd my baaket^ lifted my ird. 
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and left off. Ellen wm alroadj out and about; so I did 
not see her before I started. Taking a shcnrt cut 
throagH the sbrabberies, I soon oame to the banks 
of the Emmet— as prettj a little stream as erer rippled 
over golden sands, or reached out an asnre ann to tnm 
some merry water-milL Arrived there, I soon saw 
that it wonld be nsoless to tiy a oast till there was 
a little wind; so, without pnttinff mj rod together, 
I strolled on along the river-side, tiU I was serenS miles 
away from the Aumor hoase. 

The stream was rather low, bat here and there were 
good deep pools, bat so calm, so snnnj, that every 
ovorhangmg tree, every finger of fern, evwy blade 
of grass, was rofleotcd in them as in a mirror. Still, as 
the time was, the waters were fall of life. Over the 
pools hang olasters of flies like glittorinff spiders' webs, 
scarcely moving in the s'lnshine ; and ifnien, from time 
to time, a treat rose, he leaped a fall foot into the 
golden air above him, and sank back to coolness beneath 
an over- widening ring of light. Sometimes from the 
grassy edge of the bank a water-rat woald slip, 
swimming rapidly across, with his noso jast lifted 
above the water, and his tail leaving a thin, bright 
trail. Wator-oasels rose at every curve, followmg 
swiftly tho winding of the stream; and twice past 
my feet flashed a Ido^^fisher, like an asnre ray. 

The way lay sometimes tfaroagh deep ffrassy meadows, 
sometimes by the sides of corn-fields where the sheaves 
were already slanted, oftentimes through thick shrub- 
beaies amd woods already yellow with the withering 
leaf. From time to time I passed a farm, with orchards 
sloping down to the very water's edge, or pastures 
slanting down to shallows where the cattle waded, 
breaking the water to silver streaks and whiskinff their 
taOs Miinst the clastering swarms of gnats. It was 
TViy pmsant and vorv sttU, but^ from a fishing point 
of view, ezeeedingly absurd. 

^y-andpby, however, a fitint broese began to toubh 
fha pocds, and putting my rod together, and selecting 
nj nnesi oasttng-line and two tiny flies, I tried a cast 
Vortnnaiely the wind was blowing sunward, imd as 
I iMod tho light, the shadow fell behind me; bnt^ 
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]iOT«rUieleM| the shftdow of mj rod fltitod about at 
ererr oui, luid threatened to bdoiI mj^ sport ICt fini 
oaten waa an innooent baby-fien as big as mj thvmb^ 
who oamo at the fly with a rash, and fbnght desperatolj 
when hooked. THien I had disenffsged him, and put 
him bade into the water, be simp^ gave a flip of nis 
Utile ttil, and sailed eontemptnonslj and quite loisurdT 
out of sight, making mo call to mind, with unusual 
bumiliation, the well-known definition which Dr. 
Johnson garo of angling— "a fish at one end of tho 
line, and a fool at tho other/' 

I had tried a good manj casts before I took mj first 
respectable fish — a trout of about half a pound. I 
caught him in a nice broken bit of water, just below a 
quaint old wator-miil ; and just as I nut him into the 
basket, the portly miller came out to tne flnraaaxT door, 
and looked at me with a dusty smile. He endenUy 
thought mo a lunatic, to bo out with a fishing-rod on 
such a day. 

Half a milo further on I landed another glittering 
pictaro of at least a quarter of a pound ; uter tha^ 
anoUior of half a pound ; then my luck ceased, the wind 
fell, and it was full suoshino. By this time I had 
wondered a good many miles from home, and reochod 
tho spot whore tho river plunges into tho Great 
Ombcrley woods. Hero the stream was so rapid uid 
the boughs so thick, that it was useless to tnmk of 
•casting ; so I put up my rod, and, leaping oyer a fenoe^ 
rambled away into tho woods. 

How Strang and dark and still it was, passing out 
of the sunshme into those shadows, deep and cool as 
the bottom of the sea 1 The oak trees stretched their 
rled boughs into the air, and all around them were 

LO lesser trees of the wood-willow, older, blaokthomy 
ash, and hasel. The ^und beneath was carpeted witii 
moss and grass as thick and soft as relTet^ with thidk 
clusters of fern and bluebells round the tree rooiiy and 
cre^>ers dangling from eyeiy bough. And tiie wood, 
like the rirer, was all olirel Oonies tumbled across 
the patohes of light, and flitted in the shadow, like ym 
^Tes of the woodland; squirreb ran up the gnarled 
tree trunks ; harmless silrer snakes gliaed almig the 
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moa; bat here and there, swift and ominons, ran a 
weaxeli darting its head this war and that, and fieroelj 
scenting the air, in one eternal glntter and hnrrj of 
bloodthirsty emotion. Thmsh, bmokbird, finch, birds 
without number, sang oyerhcad ; sare when the shadow 
of the wind-borer or the sparrow-hawk passed across 
the topmost branches, when there was a sudden and 
respectful silence, to be followed bj a precipitate hurry 
of exultation, as the enemy passed away. 

If I had been a moralist^ I miffht have seen in this 
wood a microcosm of the worla, with its abundant 
happiness, its beauty, and its dark spots of moral 
nglmess and emeltv'. In you. Signer Weazel (who 
came so near that I touched yon with my rod, which 
you snapped at f erocionsly, before boltinff swiftly into 
the deep grass), I migl. t hare seen the likeness of a 
certain sleek creature of my own sex and species, who 
dwells not yeir f ^r away. Nevertheless, I let you go 
in peace ; which was no mercy to the conies, I suppose. 

So I entered the Forest Primmyal^-or such it seemed 
to me, as the blaze of sunshine faded, the bougha 
thickened, the air became full of dark shadows and 
ominous silence. My steps were now deep in grass and 
fern, and the scent of flowers and weeds was thick in 
my nostrils, but I chose a path where the boughs were 
thinnesti and quietly pushed through. While thus I 
rambled, I suppose that I fell, philosopher like, into a 
dream ; at any rate, I seemed to lose all count of time. 

" Tho world, tho Itfo of men, diMolved away 
Into a senio of dimneas," 

as some poet sings. I felt primmval — archetypal so to 
■peak, till a sudden shifting of the vegetable kaleido- 
scope recalled from thoughts of Plato and the Archetype 
to a crud consciousness of self. 

I was moying slowly on, when I heard the sound of 
Toices quite close to me. I paused, listening, and only 
just in time, for in another moment I should haye been 
Tisible to the speakers. Well shrouded in deep foliage, 
I looked out to discorer what sylyan creatures were- 
diaporliDff themselTes in that lonely place ; and I saw 
-»what uall I say P A nymph and a satyr? a dryad 
and a goat-footed Taun F 
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. Just beyond me, there wu a broad green road 
iluongh the woodland, deeply oarpeted with soft graae, 
bat marked here and there with the broad track of a 
wood-waggon ; and on the aide of thia aolitaxy road, on 
a rode aeat f aahioned of two oaken atompa and a rongli 
plank, the nymph waa aitting. She wore a Ik^ht dreaa 
of aome aoft material, a atoaw hat, a ooontij omk, and 
fflorea of Faria Idd — a dviliaed nymph, aa tou percwiTo ! 
To oomplete her modem appearanoe, ahe carried a 
doaed paraaol, and a roll which looked like mnaia 

How prethr ahe looked, with the wann light jilayiiig 
npon her deucate featnrea, and aoffuaing her »>rm in 
ita delicate drapery ; with the aemi-trannmrent brandhaa 
behind her, and flowera of the woodland at her feell 
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THE KOTE-BOOK CONTINVED — NTlIPn AKD 8ATTB. 

And the aatyr P Ah ! I knew him at a glance, deapite 
the elegant modem boota naed to disgaiae the oloyen 
foot. 

He woro block broadcloth and anowy linen, too, and 
a broad-brimmod clerical hat. His face waa aoraphically 
pale, but I aaw (or fancied I aaw) the twinkle of the 
hairy eara of the ignoble, aenaual, nymph-compelling, 
naiad-pnrsning bro^. 

He waa talking eameatly, with geatorea of eagor 
entreaty; for the nvmph waa crying, and ho waa 
offering her acme kina of oonaolation. 

Pxvaently he aat down by her aide, and threw hia 
arma aroond her. She diaengaged heraeif from hia 
embrace, and roae trembling to her feet. 

*< Don't tonch me 1 " ahe cried. •* That ia all orer 
now. I cannot bear it 1 " 

He roae alao, and atood regarding her, not with tha 
raptnroaa oyea of a lorer, bat with a dark and gloomr 
gaae. Then he aaid, in a low Toice, aomething which 
1 oonld not catch. Bat I heard her paaaionate reply. 
. ""No, it ia all over," ahe cried; *'and I ahaU nen 
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be at peace again. BTen if you kept jonr word, it 
would DO the same. Yon do not lore me ; yon nerer 
loTed me— nerer I " 

I crept a little oloeer, for I was anxiona to hear his 
answer. 

*'I do lore joa, Edith; and after what hat passed 
between us— " 

She shrank awaj with a hint, despairing cry, and 
put her hand to her face. 

**iiter what has passed between us, do you think 
that my love can change P But tou are unjust to me, 
to yourself; too yiolent and too nard to please. I do 
not lilra to be suspected, to be watchea; and it is 
painful to me, very painful, to be constantly called to 
an account by you. It is not reasonable. Even as 
your husband, I would not bear it ; it would poison the 
peace between us, and c3nTert our married life into a 
simple hell I " 

He paused ; but her only answer was a sob of pain. 
So he sermonised on : 

*' Between man and woman, Edith, there should bo 
solemn confidence and trust. When that ceases, lore is 
sure to cease. Why, look at me ! My trust in you is 
EO absolute that no action of yours could shake it; no 
matter how peculiar were the circumstances, I should 
be certain of your faith, your goodness. TbAt is true 
lore— absolute, implicit faith in the belored objects I 
wish I could persuade you to imitate it." 

'* Tou know that you can trust me,'' sobbed the poor 
child, ** because I have proved my love." 

** HaTB I not proved mine P " he cried, with irritation. 
*'HaTe I not made sacrifice upon sacrifice for your 
sake? HaTB I not remained here^ in this wretched 
country place, when I could have been promoted to 
other and greater spheres of action P Hare I not made 
jon mj companion, my confidante, my nearest and 
dearest frienaP Edith, why do you persist in such 
accusations P What must I do to signify our atiaoh- 
meai P Shall I many you at once P Speak the word, 
and althouglL as you know, it would inyolTC the ruin 
d all nqr worldly pn^eots, I will do as you desire." 

I had beaid enoogh to conTince mo that the afidr 
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under diMmssion was no albur of mine, and tbat I had 
no right to continue plaTingilieapy; so I waa drawinfi^ 
back as gentlj as poanble, and about to return the waj. 
I oamoy when I was snddenljaneated hj the nest worda 
apokon. 

<< Oivo np Mrs. Haldane ! " 

The nymph was the speaker. She stood with her" 
wild eyes fixed upon the other's fiioe, which did not 
improTO in beauty of expression. For mjself , I started^ 
stung to the quick ; then I retnxned, trambUog, to n^ 
phuse of espionage. 

^'GiTe up Mrs. HaldaneP' repeated the girL «*I 
ask nothing more than that. I will not force jou to 
marry me, Charles, till it is for your good; indeed, if 
I did, I know that we should be unhappy, and that 
you would never foigiTC me. But tou can at least 
cease to be so familiar with Mm. Haloone." 

He had discovered by this time, I suppose, that tho 
pleading mood availed him little; at all events, he 
suddenly .changed his tone, and with a cry of angry 
indignation, he exclaimed-^ 

** Edith, take care I I have told you that I will not 
suffer it! How dare you suspect that lady! Hour 
dare you I " 

And he stood towering over her (the safrpr !) in the 
fulness of his snowy shm-front and the whitoiess of 
his moral indignation. 

"It is no use being angry," she returned, with a 
certain stubbornness, thougn I could see that she waa 
cowed, in the manner of gentle women, by his yidlent 
physical passion. " After what you hare told me, after 
wliat I have seen— " 

"Edith, again, take care I '* 

"Tou are always with her,'* she continued, "nisht 
time and daj-time. I am amased that Mr. Haldane 
does not notice it. It is the talk of the place." > 

With another exclamation, he turned his back and 
walked rapidly away. i 

"Come back!" she cried hysterically. "If yon 
leave like that, I will drown myself in the river,** 

He returned and faced her. 

^ You will drive me mad ! ** he said. *' I am siok of 
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it I am more like a slaye than a free man. You will 
not sailer me eren to haye a friend." 

*'She is more than a friend. Ton haye told me 
joorself, that jov lored her." 

*' And so I cudy" lie answered, '*tliongli of course slie 
is nothing to mo now." 

" Why are yon always with her P '' 

"I am intmsted in her, deeply interested. She is 
nnhappy with her hnshand, and as a minister of the 
gMpel " 

With her tearfnl, trathfnl eyes, fixed so earnestly 
npon him, no wonder he psosed and blnshed. 

"Charles, do not be a hypocrite! At least be 
honest. She is more to von tlum a friend." 

He raised his hands heayenward, in polpit fashion, 
and protested. 

*'I!dith, I swear to yon before God, that there is 
nothing whaterer between ns. She is a stainless lady, 
her hnsband does not understand her, I am her spiritoal 
friend and guide.*' 

"Yes, Charles; I nndcrstand," she said, still earnestly 
watchinff him. " /titl of you were mine ! ** 

I think it worth while to put that little sentence in 
italics. It was a home stroke, and took away the 
satyr's breath. 

** Edith, for shame ! " ho cried. " Ton know yon do 
not mean what yon say. Ji I thought yon meant it, 
I should break with you for erer. I tell you again, 
Mrs. Haldane is abore reproach, and it is simply dis- 
graceful to couple her name, in such a manner, with 
mine. And you would infer, now, that I haye in- 
fluenced your own life for eyil; you would mock at 
my spiritual pretensions, and bxand me as a base, 
unworthy creature. Well, Edith, perhaps you arc 
right, rerhaps I haye giyen you cause. 1 haye shown 
you that I loye you, beyond position, beyond the world, 
beyond eyen my own self-respect^ and this is my 
return. 

I could haye sprung out and strangled the fellow, he 
was so erael and yet so plausible, so superbly selfish and 
J9^ so completely self -deceiying ; and I saw that with 
effcry Word he uttered he twined a fresh hold oyer the 
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heart of tlie proUjr fool who wot listening. While ho 
spoke, she soobed as if her little heart was leadj to 
break ; and when ho ceased, she eagerly held out her 
arms. 

" Ob, Charles, don't saj that ! Don't saj thai mj 
lore has been a onrse to yon 1 " 

"Ton driye me to say it,** he answered moodilj; 
''jou make me misorablo with yonr jealonsyi your 
suspicion." 

*' Don't say that I make yon miserable — don't 1 '' she 
sobbed. 

" Ton nscd to be so different," ho oontinned, still pre- 
senring his tone of moral injury ; '* ^n need to be so 
interested in my work, my daily duties. Now, yon do 
nothing but reproach me ; and why P Because I haye 
found an old friend, who happens to be of your own 
sex, but who is far above the folly of a meaningless 
flirtation, and who little deserves the cruel slur yon 
cast upon her. Am I, then, to hare no friends, no 
acquaintances P Is every step I take to be measured 
by the unreasoning suspicion of a jealous woman P " 

By this time she had put her arms about his neok, 
and was sobbing on his breast. 

" Oh, Charles, don't be so hard with me I It is all 
because I love you — ah, so much I " 

" But you should conquer these wicked feeling s ** 

•'Itiy! I try I" 

" You should Lave more confidence, more faith. You 
know how much I care for you." 

"Yes; but sometimes I feel afraid. Mrs. Haldano 
is so much cleverer, so much more beautiful, than I 
am, and she was yonr first love. They say men never 
love twice." 

" That is nonsense, Edith." 

" But you do love me, dear P you do ? *• 

U^h, the satyr I He answered her with kisses, 
straining her to his heart; and she, sobbing and 
clinginff round him, was Quite ooncjuercd. I felt sick 
to see her at his merpy. Then their voices sank, and 
he whispered, and I saw the bright blood mount to her 
cheek and brow. But^ alas 1 she did not slirink 
anymore. 
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Thus wldspering and kiBslng, with eyes of pastion 
fixed upon one another, they moved awaj, iaidnff a 
lonelT path into the woods beyond me. Mj mt 
impnise was to follow them, and to tear them asunder. 
But after aU, I reflected it was no affair of mine, and 
I -knew now, moreorer, that nothing in the world 
wonld saye her from himr-or from herself. 



CHAPTER XXVUL 

▲ MOimSH TALI (from TBI HOTE-BOOK). 

Sundojff Sept. 19. — Mr wife has gone to ohnrch. 

I can hear the bells ringing in the distance as I 
write. • • • Now they cease, and at this very moment 
the clergyman, "^ snowy-bsAded, delicate-handed,*' is 
ascending the pnlpit stairs, amid the reverent hnsh of 
his congregation. 

Thongh several times of late she has snggested that 
a little dinrch-going would do me good, EUen did not 
ask me to accompany her on this occasion ; indeed, I 
thouffht at first tnat she was goin^ to stay at home 
hersdf. At breakfast she was irritable and absent- 
minded, and she did not dress or order tiie carriage 
until the last moment There was evidently a hard 
struggle in her mind whether she should go to church 
or not. Ultimately, she decided to go. 

Out of this and other unpleasant indications, I have 
made a discoveiy. My wife, despite her purity, despite 
her lof^ sense of honour, iBJeahiu of the derj^maa. 

The oay after my fishing expedition, I auietly told 
her what I had seen in we woodland. It was not 
without due deliberation that I determined to do so. 
One portion of the truthf however, I carefully oon- 
oealea : namely, the references made by the k>vers to 
bsraelf • For the same reason, I showed no sim of 
personal susmdon, but treated the affair ligh^, as 
a tldng of inoifforence. 

I bMaa the oonTenaiion in this way, while beating 
the ahell of my seooDd effg at breakfMt-* 
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"Bj the way, my dear Nell, I hare mada a dia- 

corexy." 

She looked up and smiled nnaaapicioiialj. * Some- 
thing terriblo, I 8app<rae; like Dr. Dupr^'a elixir P " 

"Oh dear no, nothing nearlj ao scientific; a mere 
social discorery, my dear. I naTe fbnnd ovt thai I 
was right ; that if yoor pet parson is not married, he 
ought to be." 

I saw her change colonr ; but, bending her head orer 
her teacnp, she forced a laagh. 

'' What nonsense you're talking ! " 

" Don't call it nonsense till yon hear my stoxr. It 
will interest yon, being qoite piscatorial and idyllio. 
0>nceiye to yourself , nrst, the prinueral woodland; 
then two figaros, a nymph in a frock and a saljr in » 
clerical coat. The nymph, your friend Miss Doye ; the 
satyr, yonr other friend, Mr. Santley. She was oying ; 
he consoling. I heard their conyersation ; I saw theni 
quarrel, make it np, embrace, kiss, and disappear. I 
tnink yoa will agreo with me that so pretty a pastoral 
shonid have, in a moral conntxj, bat one sequel- 
mam age. 

How wbito and strange she seemed ! How nenrousi/ 
ehe foQght with her agitation I 

"I don't believe a word of what you say I" she 
cried. " You saw all this ; but how P " 

I told her how, and she uttered a cxy of yirtuoua 
indignation. 

'* It id tfhamef ul I " she exclaimed. ** I will nerer 
speak to him again — ^nerer 1 " 

" On the contitiry, I think you should speak to him, 
and, like a truo match-maker, produce the dinoutmeni. 
You need not tell him that I played Peeping Tom; 
but, without doing so, you can act on the mformation 
I have given yon. After all, if he really lovea the 
girl 

" But he does not love her I " 

She paused, trembling and flushing, conscious of her 
blunder. 

" Then is he a greater scoundrel than even I 
suspected 1 " i 

** There must be some mistake. I am sure Mr* 

-^ o 
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Santle^ would do notbiog dislionourablc. As to 
marrying, his ideas are those of the High Ghnrch. Ho 
docs not think that a priest has anj riffht to marn-.*' 

I looked at her in amazement. After what 1 had 
told her, conld she possibly be attempting to justify 
him F If so, the case was worse than I had foreseen, 
and her moral sense had already been effectoally 
poisoned. 8be continued rapidly and eagerly, as if con- 
tending in argument with her own thoughts. 

*' A clergyman's position is very difficult. If he is 
unmarried, as a true priest should be, he is persecuted 
by all the marriageable ^rls of his parish. His 
slightest attentions are misconstrued, his most inno- 
cent acts exaggerated; and if he shows a friendly 
interest in any young person, he is sure to be mis- 
understood. I have no doubt, after all, that what you 
saw could be easily explained ; and that, in any case, 
Hiss Dove is the person really to blame." 

I was right, then : justification, and — jealousy. 

*'Tou forget,*' I answered quickly, **tbat I heard 
the whole conversation. Besides, though the language 
of words may be distorted, that of kisses and embraces 
is unmistakable." 

" He did not kiss her ; he did not embrace her I I 
will neyer believe it." 

"Then, you simply assume that I am stating an 
untruth P '^ 

"I know how glad you are," she ciied passionately, 
" to put this sluroipon him." 

With some difficulty I mastered my indignation. 
Sick of the discussion, I rose and prepared to leave the 
room ; but before leaving I spoke, with cold decision, to 
the following effect :— 

*! I have told you precisely what I saw ; it is for you 
to impeach m^ motives, if you please, and to think, in 
your infatuation, that I dislike Mr. Santley because of 
the ckHh he wears. If you doubt me, question the 
girl ; you can possibly get the truth from her. In any 
case, remember that, mim this moment, I forbid you 
to entertain that man in my house." 

So I left her, leaving my wrads to work. 

Tho sext daj, i.e. yesterday, Santley called. She 
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did not see liim« bat sent out a message tliat she mm 
engaged. I saw him creeping, pale and orestCdlen, 
past mj latx>ratorj door. 

Since the conversation recorded above, Ellen and I 
have not alluded to the subject ; indeed, we hare seen 
little of each other, and spoken still less. Possibly 
onr temnoraiy estrangement might acoonnt for the 
fixed pallor, the cold look of sorrow and reproach, 
on mj wife's face ; but I am inclined to fear other- 
wise. At all events, the thing had gone so far, and 
I knew so much, that the overtures to reconciliation 
could not come from me. I had to conquer mj 
etroggling tenderness, and watch. 

The great struggle came this morning. I observed 
it with sickening suspense. Had honest indignation 
conquered, had £llen neld to her first decision of not 
returning into that man's church, I think I should 
have taken her into mj arms and begged her pardon 
for suspecting her. But no ! she has g^ne ; not, I am 
sure, to praj. Surely I am a model husband, to sit so 
tamelj here ! 

Sunday Evening. — She drove home immediatelj 
after morning service, and I saw bj the expression of 
her face that she was greatlj agitated. We lunched 
in silence, and afterwards she took a volume of sermona 
and sat reading on the terrace. Later on in the after- 
noon, while I sat writing alone, she came in behind 
me, and before I could speak, put her arms around my 
neck and kissed me. 

" Forgive me," she cried, with her beautiful eyes full 
of tears. ** Oh, George, I am so unhappy I I cannot 
bear to auarrel." 

And she knelt by my side, looking pitifully up into 
my face. 

I returned her kiss, and for the time being, in her 
soft embrace, f oigot my suspicions. It was a happy 
hour I Neither of ns spolos of the sul^ect of onr 
disagreement. 

Tuesday. — ^Af ter a temporary calm, the storm has 
asain broken, and the weather is still chaiged with 
thunder. Let me try to record calmly what has taken 
pUu)e. 
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This afternoon, m I Hkfc at work| Baptisto entered 
qnieUj*. 

*'I think yon are wanted, eeSor; there is some one 
here. 

"What do 7on mean? Who is it F " 

*' Hie clergyman, senor. He is idth my lady." 

I started angrily; then, eonqnering myself, I 
demanded — 

" Did they send yon for me P *' 

"No, s^or," replied Baptisto, with his mysterions 
look ; *' bnt I thonght yon wonld like to know." 

I conld have stmok we fellow, for I saw that he had 
heen playing the spy. Nevertheless, I remembered 
that I had forbidden Ellen to entertain Santley again 
at the Manor, and I felt my indignation rapidly risinj^^ 
at the thought of her disoliedienoe. Angry and humi- 
liated, I rose to my f f^et. 

*' Where are they P " I asked. 

" In the drawing-room, senor.** 

I at onoe went wither, uncertain what to say or do ; 
for I was determined, if possible, not to make a scene 
Now, the great drawing-rooms of the Manor house con- 
sist of two old-fashioned apartments, communicating 
with a curtained archway, where there was onoe a 
folding-door. The inner room opens on a lobby com« 
mnnicatinff with the house; the outer opens on the 
terrace. I approached from within, and finding the 
door open, entered softly. No one was yisible; but I 
heard Toices whispering in the outer room. 

After a moment's hesitation, I sat down in an arm- 
chair, and took up a book from the table. My back 
was to the curtained archway, and facing me was a 
lane mirror, in which the archway and the dimly 
lighted, rose-coloured chamber beyond were clearly 
nflected* 

The whisperixiff continued. 

I could bear the suspense no longer, and was about 
to rise and make my presence known, when the Toices 
were raised, and I heard the clergyman ezdaim— 

<* Ellen, for Ood's sake ! I can explain ereiything I ** 

Ellen I My satyr was lamiliar. I crouched in mj 
armohalr, listening, as my wile replied— 



9 
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' ** Why should joa explain to me P I have no wkh to 

!^ listen, Mr. Santlej. Onlj I am shocked and indignant 
\ at what I have heard.** 

'* But there is not one word of trnth In iL Who is 
jonr informant P I demand to know his name.** 

I strsined mj ears in suspense, wondering -how 
she wonld reply, for I already gnessed the bearings 
of the oonvenation. To my snrprise^ she replien 
parabolically-* 
** It is the common talk of the phM)e.'* 
^ Then it is a simple scandal ! '^ 
" Yon are not engaged to Miss Dots ? " 
^ CertainlT not. She herself can tell von that there 
is nothio«^ ox the kind between ns. I wul admit freely 
that she has a great esteem lor me— that, in short, sho 
is attached to me; and that possibly, if I desired it, 
she would marry me." 

There was a silence. Then I hoard Ellen say, 
qnietir and firmly — 

" Will you answer me a question ? '* 
« Certainly." 

" Did you meet Miss Dore alone, last Thursday P '* 
I felt that her eyes were fixed upon his face as she 
put the question, and I guessed how it startled and 
amased him; but he was unabashed, uid replied 
instantly— 
"WhereP" 

She waited a moment^ like one pausing to givo the 
coup de grdee, before she said — 

"Close to the rirer-side, among Lord — ->'s plan* 
tations." 

GreaUy to my astonishment^ for I naturally expected 
a denial, the answer came at once, in a clear, decided 
voice.. 
'*Ye8,Ididmeether.'* 

I could imaginci thou^^h t oonld not see, my wife's 
start of virtuous indignation. Almost instantly, I saw 
her image in the mirror before me, as she rapidly 
crossed the room bevond; then he foUowedi black« 
suited, like the devil. In the dim distance of the 
mirror, I now saw their two figures reflected, floating 
faintly in the rrMo«colonred light beyond the ourtaimk 
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Their backs were iamed to me, their laces were looldng 
oat npon the terrace. 

" I bare nothing to conceal," he oontinned passion- 
ately. " Some enomjT has been spjinff npon me ; bnt 
I repeat, I have nothing to conceal. Onlj, I widied to 
spare Miss Dore. Now that yon haye made reserTO 
impossible, I will admit, £rankl^, that she has misoon- 
stmed certain harmless attentions, and that, on the 
day yon mention, she came npon me by accident, and 
reproached me for my coldness, my want of sympathy. 
She eren went fnrther, and asked me to many her. ' I 
tell yon this in sacred confidence, for I have no right 
to inform others of the yonng lady's indiscretion.'' 

"Was that all that passed? " 

" All, I assure you. 

Sllen fhYe a pocnliar laogb, the sonnd of which I 
did not like at all. There is nothing more significant 
than a woman's light laugh — nothing, sometimes, more 
horrible. 

** She was reproachf al, and yon— consoled her P " 

" Consoled her ? " 

" As a true lorer should, — with kisses and embraces P 
You see, I know everything I " 

" It is a calumny," cried the clergyman, with seeming 
indignation. *' True, I was gentle with her, for I felt 
Tery sorry. I reasoned and remonstrated with the 
foolish cmld: after all, she is a child only. Oh, Ellen, 
how could you listen to such an accusation P — ^you who 
know that there is but one woman in the world who has 
my lore, my life's dcTotion, and that you aro that 
woman.' 

Did my eyes deceive me, or had he stretohed out an 
arm to embrace her P No, I was right ! 

" Take away your arm 1 " she cried. * I will not 
suffer it I" 

She did suffer it, notwithstending. 

<'EUenI dearest Ellen ! " 

He drew her towards him, and I thought she was 
l^oing to jiM to his embrace; but she Mook herself 
f ree^ and m a moment^ before he knew her purpose, had 
opened the window^ and glided out upon the temoe. 
He followed her with » ory, and so— my mimir was 
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cmptr. I roM to mj loel^ nek and dazed with what 
I had Been, and prepured to follow. ' 

What ehoald I doP Shonid I at onee avow mj 
knowledffe of what had taken plaoe^ and f eite mj uXjx 
hj the throat ; or, ainitinff him in the faoe, fling him 
from mj door P Should i stand hj tamelj, and aee m j 
hearth Tiolated, my wife tempted, hy a common make 
of the parishP If I had heen lees angcy with mj wife 
herself, I am sure I should have taken the yioleni 
oonrse. Bat I saw now, to my hcnror, that she was 
neither adamantine nor marhle. She had allowed Imn 
to know his evil power npon her, and to see that the 
Imowledge of his power orer another woman, so fur fxovk 
shocking and repulsing her, had increased the fasdna* 
tion. If I denounced him openly, it would ho to admit 
his riralry, and, hy inferonoe, to complete her degradation. 

Fortunately, I hare been accustomed, from youth 
upward, to control my strongest feelings, whether of 
tenderness or anger ; and though I am capable enouffh 
of strong passion, I haye generally the power to dis- 
guise it. In the present emergency, I found my habit 
of self-restraint stand me in good stead. I adranoed 
into the outer room. By the time I bad reached it, I 
was calm and cool to all ontward appearances. 

Qnite quietly, I approached the window, and gazed 
out upon the terrace. 

There they stood, he talking eagerly, she with faoo 
arerted from him, and looking my way. She saw me 
in a moment, and started in agitation. I nodded grimly, 
and opening the folding windows, looked out. Then, 
all at once, I drew back apologetically. 

'*Ah, there you are!" I said to my wife. **! was 
looking for you." 

She stepped over to the window, looking stranffely 
pale and scared. I had not eren looked at, much less 
addressed, her companion ; but he approached, with a 
ghastly smile. 

" I'm afraid I interrupt you,** I oontinaed. ** Some 
reliffious business, I supposeP Shall I retire till it is 
setuedP 

. He looked at me doubtfully \ but Ellen immediatdy 
replied— 
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*' Do not go away. Mr. Santley is jast leayuig.'' 

Still preMrring mj tang frM, I sat down in one of 
the nraen seats on the terraoe» and opened the book 
whidi I had lifted at random from the drawing-room 
table. Corionsly enough, it was a work which is rather 
a favourite of mine, one of Sebastiano's "Tales in 
Yerse." I knew the thing, partiookrly the passage 
on which the page had opened, and which, strange to 
say, had a certain reference to the present situation. 

"Fraj proceed with jonr talk,^' I said. '*I have 
something here to amnse me, till yon have done." 

So I sat reading, or protendinff to read. I did not 
OTcn glance np^ but I relt that they were looking nn« 
easily at one another. Thero was a long pause. At 
last I lifted my eyes. 

"I'm sure I'm in the way," I said; and rose as if 
to go. 

'* No, no ! " cried Ellon, more and more uneasy at my 
manner, which Fm afraid was ominous. "We were 
only discussing some foolish yillaffe matters, on which 
Hr. Santley wished to haye my adyice." 

"Yezy well," I renlied. l!nen, tumiug to Santley, 
I inquired quietly, " Do you read Spanish r " 

He shook his head. 

"That's a pity," I continued. "Otherwise, you 
mi^ht haye been much amused by this little work, 
written by a priest like yourself, though not quite of 
your persuasion. 

" Is it a tale P " asked Ellen, bending oyer me. 

" Yes ; one of old Sebastiano's ' Tales in Verse.' Its 
author, I may tell you, was a Castilian monk, who 
abandoned the Church for the heretical pursuit of 
story- writing, and took ' Sebastiano * as a pseudonym. 
The story I am reading hme is considered, l^ many, his 
masterpiece. The yerse is assonantio throughout^ the 




my satjrr could not forbear a gesture of im« 
patience and irritation. 

" I'kn afraid I boro yon, sir," I said« smiling. ^Tour 
tastes are not literary, I fear P " 

^ I seldom read fiction," he answered* ^ I oonsider 
it too trifial, and a waste of time." 
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** Do joa rotUy tliink 80 P I mnl jon, if the woric 
is not of a truly moral natoxe, uke the prnent. As I 
was ffoiiig to tell jout the tal^eei of tliii atorr, or 
tragedy in nanatiTO, is edif^ng in the eztrame. There 



iras onoe in Osstile a pensh priest^ an ezoeediBflbr 
Handsome fellow, wlio, in a moment of impolse^ MI 
deeply in love with a Spanish lady.** 

There was no need to look np^ now. I felt that tliey 
were both fascinated, not knowing what was to oonio. 
Ellen's hand was on mr ohair, which Tibrated with the 
Tiolent beating of her heart 

''Very prettily does Sebastiano describe the ooono 
of this amonr. The priest's first stra^ks to resist 
temptation, his frequent fsstings and spintaal poiginsn^ 
his growing desperation, his final yielding to the sfittL 
To bo brie^he at last spoke to her, STOwed his passion, 
and flung himself, despairing and imploring, at her 
feet." 

"And she P " asked Ellen, in a yoice so low that I 
scarcely hesad her. 

" Oh, the stoxy says bat little of her answer, though 
doubtless it was to the purpose, as the sequel proTOS. 
They understood one anotner, and might doubtless 
have been hapny, but for one unfortunate impediment, 
which both haa forgotten. The lady had — a nu$hand!** 

Ah, that frightened, beating heart ! how it leapt and 
struggled, as the little hand still clutched my chair ! 
I just glanced up, and meeting my gaxe, she made an 
appealing gesture; for she b^n to understand. As 
for him, he stood pale and sullen, scowling at me 
with his seraphic mce, and as yet imperfectly com- 
prehending. 

'^ A husMnd I '' I repeated, turning oyer a leaf. **He, 
poor deril, was an alchemist, a dreary, doting seeker 
for the elixir of immortal life, and they Uiought him 
— ^blind. In this they were mistaken. As the poor 
flat flounder on the bottom of the sea, lying half buried 
and iuTisible in tho send and mud, still with its watenr 
jellr of an eye smreys the liouid welkin orerhead, 
so he^ our slohemisti was marking much in sUeiioe. 
Well, sir, the thing greW| till at last, out of that 
obsonro laboratorf where the dreamer toiled there 
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came a thunderboli One fine morning tiie lady was 
foond— dead 1 *" 

"Dead!" 

Thej both echoed the word inyolontarily. 

''Tee; but the onrionB nartof the affair has yet to 
be told. They found her lying, aa if sleeping, in her 
bed; so sweet, so qniet, so peaceful, no one in the 
world would hare dreamed that she had been destroyed 
l^ a malignant poison. Such, however, was the case." 

Santley buttoned his coat, and mored nenrously 
towards the door. 

"A horrible story I ** he said. " I detest these tales 
of Tiolence and murder. Besides, thouffh I am not a 
Boman (Mholio, I look upon such rubbisn aa a calumny 
upon the Christian Church.'* 

I smiled. 

*'The Church's history, I am afiwd, offers endless 
corroborations. 

"I do not believe it; and I hold that the Church 
should be saved from such attacks." 

*' Pardon me," I persisted ; while Ellen's hand was 
softly laid upon my shoulder, as if beseeching me to 
oease, "the Uhurch may be sacred, but so, you will 
admits is the marriiige tie. For myself, I am old- 
fashioned enough to sympathise with that poor al- 
diemist^ and applaud his rough-and-ready mode of 
vengeance. 

"Then you justify a cowardly murder?" he returned, 
trembling violently. " But, there^ I must really go." 

" Fku^on me, I don't call it murder at alL" 

" Not murder P " he ejaculated. 

" No, sir ; rifrhteous veng^eance. Were such a stat^ 
of things possible 11010— thouffh,^ of course, wives are 
now all pure, and priests aU immaculate— -I should 
recommend the same remedy. What^ mu$i you goE 
Well, ffood day; and pray excuse a scholar's warmth. 
Aotnalfy, as I discussed that old monkish nonsense^ I 
ahnoet thought it real" 

He foroeci a feeble laugh, and then, with one kmg 
look at my wife, and a murmured " Ghood aftenoon 
to us both, retreated through the drawing-room doors. 
I sal still, as if intent on mr book. 
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The moment lie had gone^ BQea OMighi me iHUIj 
hjiheerm. 

"George! look at me— epeek to me 1 " 

*« WeU P " I laid, lookmg np qnietij. 

*' What doea it mean P Why did joa tell tibai wild 
tale P You did not do it withoat a pnrpoee." 

«' Certainly not" 

She stood pale as death, dasping her hands together* 

"Ton did not think— yon oonld not^ dare 



** That what, pray P** I demanded coldly, seeing that 
shepaased* 

** That yon snspeet— that tou can belieTe-— that ** 

She paused again ; then she added pleadingly— 

"Oh, George, you would nerer do me snoh a wrong! 

"I have done you no wrong," I replied. ** Yon, o 
the other hand, haye disobeyed me P " 

"HowP" 

" I forbade you to entertain that man in my hooae.** 

" He came unexpectedly. Indeed, indeed, I wish he 
had not come." 

She looked so pretty and so despairing, that I should 
have straightway forgiven her, nad I not suddenly 
called to mind the conyersation iu the drawing-room. 
Women are strange creatures. At that moment, I am 
certain she fervently belieyed that she was innocent^ 
and I cmoL And yet ... I knew, by her humility 
and by her sorrow, that she partiuly reproached 
herself for having awakoDcd my anger. 

" Lot there be an end to this," 1 said. ^ Yon mmsi 
never speak to that man again." 

"Never speak to him!" she repeated implorinffly. 
"But he is our clergyman, and if I break witii Urn 
there will bo a scandal. Indeed, George, he is not 
aa bad as you think him. He is very earnest and 
impetuous, but he is good and noble." 

<^ What I do you defend him P " 

She did not reply. 

"You must choose between him and me; between 
the man whom you know to be a hypocrite, and the 
man who is your husband. If he comes here again, 
I shall deal with him in my own fSsshion ; remember 
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thai! I fpared Him to^y, beoaoM I tluraglit Um 
too oontemptiblo lor any kind of Tiolenoe. But I know 
his ohaiaoter, and yon know it; that is enough. I 
shall not warn jon again." 

With these words, I walked to my den« There, onoe 
alone, I gare way to m^^ orennasterin^ a^Mion* I 
found myself tremUing like a leaf; lookmg m a mirror, 
I saw that I was pale as a ghost. 

An hour passed thus. Then I heard a knock at the 
door. 
Enter Baptisto. 

*' Well, what do jou want P ** I cried, angrily enough. 
Before I knew it he was on his knees, seising and 
kissing my hand. 

''8enor, I know everrthingl" he cried. ''I hare 
known it all along. That was why I remained at 
home when you were away — to watch, to plar the spy. 
8enor, giro me leave I Let me arenge you 1 

I shook him o£E with an sath, for I hated the fellow's 
sympathy. 

*' You fool,'* I said, ** I want no one to play the spy 
for me. Stop^ though I What do you mean P What 
would yon b'ke to do P " 

In a moment he had sprung to his feet, and flashed 
before my eyes one of those long knives that Spaniards 
cany. Mis eres flashed with Iwmioidal flre. 
** I would plunge thii into his heart ! " ^ 
I ooukl not help laughing, — a little furiously. 
*'Put up that knife, you idiot ! Put it up, I say f 
This is England, not Spain, and here wo manage 
matters Tsry differently. And now, let me have no 
more of this nonsense. Be good enough to go about 
your business.*' 

He yielded almost instantly to my old mastery orer 
him, Mod, with a rsspeotf nl bow* witndrew. So ended 
t^ onrions ereats of the day. I hare set them down 
in their order as thejr ooouned« I wonder if this is 
the last aet of my little domestio drama P If iiot» what 
is to happen next ? Well, we shall soon 
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HUIH-MOVIT. 

Mrs. Haldaki bad not ezagg«imted wlion, in lier 
examination of the rioar, sne had deaoribed hia iatimato 
friendahip to Misa Do?e aa the oommon talk of ih^ 
pariah. There beata about the life of aa BngUah 
olei^gTman a lig^ht aa fieroe, in ita amall waji aa thai 
other light i?hidi» aoeording to the poet, 

"... bMtt aboat the UnuM^ 
And blAokMii ereiy Uot I " 

Charloa Santlej waa yetr much miataken if ho 
imagined that his doinn altogether escaped scandal. 
As nsnal, howeyer, the darkest snspicions and nglieai 
innnendoes were reserred for the laaj; and before Terjr 
long Edith Doyo waa the subject of aa pretty a piece of 
scandal aa ever exercised the gossips of eren an Engliah 
Tillage. 

Now, the thing was a long time in the air before it 
reached the ears ol the person most concerned. Tongaes 
wagged, fingers pointed, all the maohinerjof goaaip 
waa set in motion for months before poor Edith had 
any suspicion whatever. Gradually, however, thero 
came upon her the consciousness of a certain social 
change. Several families with which she had been on 
intimate terms showed, bj signs unmistakable, their 
desiro to avoid her visits, and their determination not 
to return them. One virtuous spinster, on whom she 
had expended a large amount of sympathy, not to speak 
of tea and suffar, openly cut her one morning at the 
post-office ; and even the paupers of the idllage showed 
m their bearing a certain lessening of that servilitr 
which, in the mind of a properly conatituted Britiak 
pauper, indicates respeot. Thmga were beooming 
ominous, when, late one evening, her aunt bold^ 
broached the subject 

Edith had taken her hat and oloal^ and waa going 
oui^ when the old lady apoke. 
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Where are you going lo late P I hope—not down 
io the Yioamge P " 

Edith tamed in aetoniehmeni. 

** Yes, I am going there," riie replied. 

** Then listen to my advioe: take o£E your thing! and 
sti^at home.*' 

The tone was ao decided, the manner ao pecnliar, 
that Edith waa startled in spite of herself. Before she 
eonld make any remark, her annt oontinned — 

'' Sit down and listen to me. I mean to talk to yon, 
lor no one has a better right ; and if I can pnt a stop 
to Tonr foUy, I wilL Do yon know the whole place is 
taUdng of yon — ^that it has been taUdnff of yon lor 
montl^ P Xes, Edith, it is the tmth ; and I am bound 
to say yon yourself are the Tcry person to Uame." 

Almost mechanically, Edith u>ok o£E her hat and 
threw it on the table. Then she looked eagerly at her 
annt. 

" What do they say abont me P " she cried. 

'' They say yon are making a fool of yourself ; but 
'that is not all. They say worse— horrible thinn. Of 
•course I know they are untrue, for you were ftl^'|[>7> ^ 
good girl ; but you are sometimes so indiscreet When 
a young girl is always in the company of a younff num, 
eren a deigyman, and nothing comes of it, people will 
talk. Ttkb my adrice^ dear, and put an end to it at 
ooce!'' 

Edith smiled — a curious, lar-ofp, bitter smile. She 
waa not surprised at her aunt's warning ; for she had 
eipected it a long time, and had been rather surprised 
that it had not come b^ore. 

''Putanend towhatP"shesaidquietiy. ''Idon't 
know what yon mean." 

** Ton know well Aough, Edith." 

*« Indeed I do not. If people talk, that is their affair ; 
bmt I ahaU do as I please." 

And she took up nor hat again, aa if to go. 

"* Edith, I insist I Ton shall iiol go out to-night. It 
is shameful lor ICr. Saotlsy to encourage you I IfTOu 
only know how people talk I You are not engagea to 
ICr. SaaOej, and I teU you it is a scandal I ** 

Sdifth fladMd nemmsly, aa she replied— 
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** There is no lOAsdftl, aunt! ICr. Se&ikif^ " 

" I haTe no patience with him. Li a ininiiter of ibm 
goepel, it is disgraoefnl." 

«< What is disgraodhdP" 

^ The onoouragfement he ^vos jon, when he knows 
he has no intention of morrjinff yon.** 

**How do yon know that P '^ said Sdith again, with 
that &r>off onrions smile. 

** He has not even pronosed ; yon aro not engaged P 
If yon were, it wonld be aifferent." 

With a qniet impulse of tenderness, Edith bent orer 
her annt and kissed her. The old lady looked np in 
surprise, and saw that her niece's eyes were fall of 
tears. 

" Edith, what is it P What do yon mean P 

** That we have been eng^aged a long time.** 

'* And you did not tell me P " 

" Ho dSd not want it known, and oven now it is a 
secret. You must promise to toll no one." 

" Bnt why P There is nothing to bo ashamed of.'* 

" It is his wish," said the girl, gently. 

Then kissing her aunt again, and leaving her much 
relieTod in mind, she wont away, strolling ouietly in 
the direction of tho Vicarage. As sho walked, her 
tears continned to fall, and her face was very sorrowful ; 
for there lay upon hor spirit a heavy shadow of terror 
and distruBt. With how different an emotion had sho, 
only a year before, flown to meet the man she loved 1 
How eagerly and gladly, then^ he had awaited her 
coming I Ajid nowf Alas, she did not even know if 
she woald find him at all. Sometimes he seemed to 
avoid her, to be weary of her company. All was ao 
changed, she reflected, since the Haldanes came homo 
to tho Manor. He was no lon^^ the same, and she 
herself was different. Wonld it ever end P Would 
she ever be happy again P 

The shadows of ni^ht were falling as she walked 
through the lanes, with her eyes sMly fixed on the 
dim spire of the village church. Close to a plantation 
on the roadside, she eneountered a woman and a man 
in conversation. She recognised the woman at a 
glance, as Sal Bexley, the bbick sheep of the parish. 
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who got bor liTing by sisgiiig from one publio-lioiiM to 
aootber ; and the had paased bj wiihoai a word, when 
a voice called her. 

" Here, mistreM 1 " 

She tamed, and encountered a pair of bold blaek 
eres. Sal, the pariah, ttood facing her, awinging her 
old gnitar and grinning miaohieyoaaly. 

"rm afraid you're growing proud« mietreet. You 
didn't aeem to Imow me.** 

There was something sinister in the girl's manner. 
Edith drew aside, and would haye passed on without 
any reply, but the other ran before her and blocked 
the way. 

''No, you don't go like that. I want a word with 
thee, my fine lady. Ah, you may toss your head, but 
you'd best bide a bit, and listen." 

*' What do you want f I cannot stay." 

'* No call to hurry," cried Sal, with a coarse laugh. 
*' Thy man's out, and don't expect thee. Belike he's 
gone courting some one else. Ah, he's a rum chap, 
the minister, though he do set up for a saint." 

Edith shuddered and shrank back. 

" Go away," she said. *' How dare you speak to me 
like that P '^ 

*' Dare P That's a good one 1 No, you shan't pass 
tm I've done wi' thee.^ 

Edith was getting positirely frightened, for the giri's 
manner was so rude and threatemng, when she saw a 
tall figure approaching, and in a moment recognised 
the clergyman. He was dose to them, and paiued in 
astonishment at seeing the two together. 

"Miss Dots I Is anything the matter P Why are 
you here, so late, and in such company P " 

He paused, looking suspiciously at Sa!, who laughed 
impudently. 

" I was passing by, and she stopped me. Bo send 
herawayl" 

"Send me awarP" cried the pariah. "HI come 
when I please, and I'll go when I please. Fm as good 
as she." 

Mr. Saotley stepped forward, and placed his haiNl 
OB her am 
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''What are jtm doing here t I tlumglit yon wnve 2nr 
away." 

" So I were ; bni Fto oome back. WellP~ 

** Bemombcr what. I told yon. I will not hacwe mj 
paziah disgraced any longer dt yonr oondaot I hftTO 
warned yon repeatedly before. Where are ma 
itayingP"^ 

"Down by the river-aide, master. Fto joined the 
.gipsies, d'ye see." 

"Alwajs an outcast," said Santley, with » eertain 
gloomy pity. " Will nothing reform yon P " 

"No, master," answered the giri, grinning. ''I'm 
a bad lo£." 

" I'm afraid yon are." 

"Bat xnind this," she oontinned, with aome Telie* 
menoe, " there's others, fine ladies too, as bad aa me. 
Thongh I like a chap, and ain't afraid to own it^ and 
thonga I gets my hying anyhow, I'm no worse than 
my betters, master. Toa're no cause to buUy me, so 
don't try it on, master. I can speak when I like, and 
I can hold my tongue when I b'ko. 6i' me a guinea, 
and 111 hold my tongue." 

She held out her brown hand, leering up into his face. 

"YHiat do you meanP" he exclaimed. "I shall 
\ giTe you no money." 
^ She looked round at Edith, who stood by toembling. 

" Tell him he'd best^ mistrass — for thy sake ! Oome^ 
it's worth a guinea! There's many a folk hereabouts 
would gi' iiye, to see what I saw t'other day, down 
to Omberley wood." 

Edith started in a now terror, while her fooe flushed 
scarlet and her head swam round. Santley winced, 
but prosorring his composure, looked fixedly sad stemlj 
at the outcast. 

" You're a bold husqTf " he said, between his set teeth, 
"as bold as bad. But take care I Do you know that 
if I only say one word, I can haye you up before the 
magistrates and sent back to prison r " 

"What for P" snarled the girl. 

"For TagrancT, bagging, and threatening a hij 
on the roadside ! " 

•*A pretty lady. And I bean'i beggings nsiilMi; 

f 
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WeUy send me to prisoiii and when I'm ap before tlie 
maffigtrates, 111 tell 'em whj jon were down upon me. 
Ck>me ! " 

Sanilej was about to reply angrily, when Bdith 
interposed. Trembling and almost fainting^ she had 
taken ont her pnrse. 

"Here is some mon«j/' she cried; *^gi?e U to her 
and let her go 1 " 

" She does not deserve a fiurthing," exdaimed Santlej* 
"Still, if yon wish it " 

" Yes, yes I I — ^I am sorry for her." 

Santley opened the pnrse, and took ont a sorereiffn. 

" If I ffiye yon this, will yon promise to go ont ox the 
parish?^ 

"Maybe.'* 

"And to conduct yourself properly^— to tnm over 
a new leaf P " 

Sal grinned ricionsly from ear to ear. 

"I take example by yon, master, and yonr yonng 
lady there I Leastways, if I (2o go a-larlang 111 bo 
like Ton ^pntnr, and say nanght abont it. There, gi' 
me the gnmea I Stop, thongh, make it two, and 111 go 
away ont o' Omberler this very ni^ht." 

Santley and Edith rapidly exoianged a look, and 
a second piece of gold was at once added to the first. 
Then, after gifinff Sal a few words of solemn warning, 
in his priestly onaraoter, Santley walked away wiUi 
Edith. The pariah ffirl watched them nntu they 
disappeared ; then, with a low lanfh, she rejoined her 
companion, a one>eyed and midcUe-aged gipsy, who, 
donnff the nreoeding scene, had phl^^atioalTy stretched 
hiflBSsU on iiis back, along the roadside* 
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*^kKb LOl WITHOr HIB, SOMBTniVO LliPTl" 

Savtlit and Edith walked along for some time without 
a woord. At last, after looking roimd nerronsly to see 
that they were not obserred or followed, the deigymaa 
btoke the dIeBoeu 
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"•IllsliorriUo! Itifi]uniffemUo!'']ieori0d. «I 
ahall bo mined by your indisoretioii.'* 

She looked at him in ftmaiement. II was ioo daik 
to see bie faoe, bni hie whole frames ae weU as Ua 
Toioo, trembled with anger. 

''My indisoretion 1 '* sne eoboed, 

"Yes." 

" Bat I haye done nothing.** 

''I fonnd yon talking to that oveatore, and ii ia 
evident that she knows onr secret. I shall be mined 
throiiji^h yon. What haye yon told her P " 

"lathing. I met her by aoddent, and she spcte 
to me ; that is alL" 

There was a panse. Then Santley stopped ahort^ 
saying in a whispinr — 

" (So home now. After to-day we most not be seen 
ioffethor." 

Bnt she dang to his arm, weeping. 

" Charles, for G^'s sake, do not be so ankind ! *' 

"I am not nnkind," he said; "bnt I am thinking 
tif yonr good name, as well as of my own repatation. 
What that woman knows others most know. It will 
be the talk of the place. Edith, think of it. We shall 
both be lost. Gk> homo, I entreat yon." 

" Charles, listen to me I " exclaimed the weeping girL 
^'If there is any scandal it will kill me. Bat thera 
need to be none. Ton have only to keep year word, aa 
yon have promised, and then " 

" What? and marry yon P " 

"Yes." 

•* I cannot — at least, not yet." 

« Why not P Oh, Charles, have I not boon patient P 
There is nothing bnt yonr own will to oomo between na. 
Make me yoar wife, as yon have promised, before it it 
too late. Even mv annt begins to saspeot something. 
My life is miserable-:-a daily falsehood. I have Iovm 
yon next to Cod. For yonr sake I have even forrotten 
Mim. I thought there was no sin ; yon yonrseS told 
me there was no sin — that we were man and wife 
in Cod's sight. Bat now I am tezrified. I osnnoi 
sleep, I cannot pray. Sometimea I feel as if God had 
cast me out. And yon—* ", 
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6he ceased, choked witli tears, and, placing Iier head 
upon his shoalder, sobbed wildly. He shrank iram her 
toaoh, and soaght to disengage himself, gasing round 
on every side and searching the darkness in dread 
of being watched. 

" Control ^onrself. If we shonld bo seen 1 *' 

Bat she did not seem to hear, and his anger increased 
in proportion to her terror. 

" Do yon want to compromise me P " ho cried. " I 
begin to think yon have no discretion, no respect for 
yourself. I hate these scenes. They make mo wish 
that we had nerer met." 

*' If I thought you wished that from tout heart,** she 
sobbed, " I would not liye another day." 

"There, again. You aro so unreasonable, so yio- 
lent. When I attempt to reason, you talk ca suicide 
or some such mad thing. If you reallv loTcd me^ 
as you say, you would ro willing to make some sac- 
rifice for my sake. But no; you haye only one 
cry — marriage, marriagof — till I am sick of tho yery 
word. Cease crying. Dry your ojres, and listen to 
mo. Gk> home to-night, and I will think it oyer. 
Yes, I will do what I can — anything, rather than bo 
so tormented." 

She obeyed him passively, and tried to stifle her 
deep sorrow. Child as she was, and loving him as 
ahe did, she could not bear his words of blame; and 
her soul shuddered at the strange tones of tho voice 
that had once been so kind. For it was as she had 
add. She had made an idol of this man, next to God. 
She had offered up to him, at his passionate request^ 
her young life, her purity o^ heart, her vexy souL He 
had been God's voice and very presence to her ; ah 1 
■o beautiful 1 She had been content to lie at his feet^ 
to obey him like a slave, to accept his will as law, even 
when the law seemed evU. And now he was so chanffed. 
Kot base — ah ! no, she could not bear to think nim 



base ; not bas e s t ill good, but cruel. Was she Icsinff 
liimr Was she destined to lose him lor everi and^ 
irith him, sorely her immortal soul P 

M Good niffhti** she moaned. **I will go home.'' 
And ah* held up her face for his kiss ; theui as ho 
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loBsed hor, she yielded again to her emotion^ and elan^^ 
wildlj orving, aboat His neck. 

'*0h, Charles, be true to me I I have no one in the 
world bat yon.*' 

With that fond appeal she left him, tnmiiig her 
tearful face homeward. On reaching the cottage aho 
lonnd the door ajar, stole qnietlj np to her room, and 
looked herself in. A few minutes afterwards her annt 
knocked. 

*' Are yon there, Edith ? Sapper is ready.** 

**! have a headache, and am going to bedy** she 
replied, stifliag her sobs. 

*' May I not come in P " said the old kdy. '^Iwant 
to spcaic to jon,*' 

"Not to-night. I am so tired.** 

She hoard the feeble fcot descending the stairs, and 
again resigned herself to sorrow. Presently, when she 
had grown a little calmer, she arose, lit a candle, and 
proceeded to undress. The moon, which had newly 
risen, shone through the cottage window, with its 
white blinds, and the faint rays, creeping in, mingled 
with the yellow candle-light. The room was like a 
white rose, all jmle and pure; and the girl herself, 
when she was undressed and clad in her ni^ht-dress, 
seemed the purest thing there. But the night-dress 
felt like a shroud, and she felt ready for the grave. 

She knelt bv the bed to say her prayers. 

How long she remained on her knees she knew not. 
While her lips repeated, half aloud, the prayers she 
had learned as a child, and those which, in later years, 
she had framed to include the name of the man she 
loyed, her tears still fell, and with her long hair 
streaming oyer her shoulders, and her little hands 
clasped together, she sobbed and sobbed. The moon- 
light crept farther into the room, and touched her like 
a silyer hand — not tenderly, not pityingly ; nay, it 
might haye been the yery hand of the Ma^mna herself 
bidding her arise to f aoe her fate. 

She arose shiyering; and at that yery instant there 
came to her a warning, an omen, full of nameless tenor* 
It seemed to her as it faces were flashing before her 
eyas, yoiees shrieking in her ears ; her heart leap^ her^ 
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bead went ronnd, and at the same moment she felt 
Her wbole bein^ miraonloosly thrilled hj the qniokoning' 
of a new life within her own. 

With a lond moan, she fainted away upon the floor. 

When sho returned to oonadonsness, she was Ijing, 
nearly naked, bj the bedside, and the moonlight was 
flooding the little room. She arose, dased, stapefied, 
Kod appalled. Her limbs shook beneath her, and she 
bad to dntch the bedstead for support. Then she 
tottered to the dressing-table, and holding the eandle^ 
looked into the mirror. 

Befleoted there was a face of ghastly whiteness, with 
two great despairing ejes, wildly gasing into her own. 



GHAPTEB XXXI. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

The night had passed away, and the ohilly light of 
dawn creeping into Edith's room, found her quietly 
sleeping. JDnring that night, when the full horror of 
her situation had flashed for the first time upon her, 
she had passed through hours of agony similar to those 
which haye turned pretty brown hair my ; then, oyer- 
oome by a sense of thorough mental exhau^ion, she had 
laid her head upon the pillow and slept. 

She slept long and soundly. 

When sne opened her eyes she saw that it was broad 
daylight ; indeed, the day was well spent, for her aunt, 
after tappinjB^ gently at her door and reooiying no reply, 
bad determmMl not to disturb her rest. 

Her first feeling on opening her eyes was one of 
pleasure, such pleasure as Im felt by a young matron, 
when the knowledge of approaching maternity first 
dawns upon her ; but this feeling was only momentary, 
and was suooeeded in this case by one €i intense mental 
pain. 

She lay for a time, thinking of the past^ and trying 
to penetrate the future. Sho recalled her internewv 
with Santbyi the last Interriew which had taken place 
only the night before. She remembered with pleasnr» 
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tii6 promiw lie had made, and alio tried to tlunk that 
all ironld yet bo well. Yet, even wben he kneir 
nothing, he had yielded to her eolidtatbni ; and aa 
soon as he hnew—ior of conrae at their next Tneeting 
she mnst tell him — ^he would not hesitate for a iinffle 
day. He had a double duty now : not onlr had lie 
to MTO her repntation, he had to think of the future 
of his ohild. &e had said that he would think it orer ; 
that the next day, this yeiy day, she shonld hear front 
hinL He would appoint a meeting, then when she saw 
him, if he still hesitated, she would tell him, and ho 
would hesitate no lonffer. 

All that day Edith remained in the house, palo, 
silent, but expectant. At erery sound she started and 
looked anxiously towards the door; but Mr. Santley 
made no sig^. At last^ disappointed and heart-broken, 
she went up to bed. 

Several days passed thus. Edith fearinff to erosa 
the threshold, shrinking in horror at the toought of 
meeting any of her fellow-creaturcs, moved about the 
house in pale, sad silence; expectant sometimes, at 
others crying her heart out in sickening despair. The 
suspense was terrible; and terrible too was the thought 
of naving to bear her secret sorrow entirely alone. If 
she could only see him, tell him, feel his passionate 
kiss, and hear his whispered words of comfort, her 
trouble, she thought, would be lightened by one half. 
Never had she needed him so much; yet never, die 
thought, had she seemed so utterly alone. 

And with this hopeless dread upon her, this sense 
of mental agony which seemed to be wearing her vexr 
life away, sue waited and waited for the words which 
never came. 

At lost she felt she could wait no longer. Since it 
was evident he did not intend to send to her, aha 
determined to send to him. So she wrote^ 

'' For Heaven's sake come to me. I must see you at 
once. Charles, for both our sakes, do not n^eot my 
request.— Edith." 

It was a mad letter to write, and at another tima 
Edith would not have written it; but now her troablfi 
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seemed to be inrning ber bitdn. She determined to 
troBt it to no hands ont her own ; so, baring written 
and sealed i^ she put on her hat and cloak to take it 
to the post. 

It was the first time she had boon ont since that night 
when she had fainted upon her bedroom floor, and 
nothinff bat a sonso of nttor desperation wonld haye 
forced nor from the honso even now. For she felt as 
if her secret was known to all the world ; that cnrions 
ejcs looked qnesUoninglj into hers, and honest faces 
tnmed from her ; and that bj one and all she was left 
to walk along her troubled path alone. 

It was not late in the afternoon, bnt the time for 
long bright eyenings had long since passed away. 
Though the chnrch clock had not long stmck fiye, 
darkness was coming on, and a keen north wind was 
blowing. Edith, who was thicklj yeiled and well 
wrapp^ np in a laige far cloak, walked qnicklj as if 
to keep henelf warm. She reached the yillage, slipped 
her letter into the post, then harriedlj tamed to retrace 
her steps homewards. She had accomplished aboat 
half the distance, and was walking yeiy harriedly, when 
suddenly she stopped, and her heart gaye a great 
bonnd. There in the road, quietly walking towards 
her, was Mr. Santloy. 

Edith stood for a moment, feeling almost suffocated 
through the quick beating of her heart ; then, with the 
wild impetuosity of a child, she ran forward and, seising 
his hand, exclaimed— 

*' Ob, I am glad, so yery, yery glad that I haye met 
you 1 Oh, Chsries ! Charles I how could you leaye me 
■o long alone P '* 

Santley, utterly taken aback by this wild exhibition 
of feeling, stared at the tprl in calm amaiement; then 
* ho said impatiently, shaking her hands away—. 

*' Edith, how many more times am I to tell you that 
these yiolent scenes of yoars will be my ruin ! ' 

Bnt this time Edith was not to be cowed. She said — 

** 1 cannot help it^ Oharles. You bring it on yourself 
by breaking eyenr promise that you make to ma.^ 
' ** Byery promise P What promise P What haye I 

dOBOBOWp** 
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Bdith looked np at hinii her teerf nl ejei full of 
-ttmaiement as she Baid — 

** Do 7011 not Tomcmbor P Have yon reallj fingotien, 
•dear, the hist time wo were together I asked yon to do 



me jastioo — ^to roward mr long patience by mainng me 

rnrwifoP Yon eaid, ' I will thmk of it Yee^Ithink 
will do as yon wish, and I will lot you know to- 
morrow.' Wd], Ghai'lcs, to-morrow noTor came. I 
waited and waited, and yon noYor sent a word. At last 
I conld wait no longer. I havo just boon down to the 
Tillage to post a letter, asking yon to oomo to me.*' 

The cloiOTman's brow darkened ominously, and m 
yetrr angry light shone in his handsome eves. 

"It is ridicolons 1 " ho exclaimed. '' Edith, yoa haTO 
no more reasoning power than a child. Wh^ ooold joa 
not have waited r A matter like that required senoaa 
•deliberation; it conld not be decided in a day." 

In point of fact, he had noTor once deliberated orer 
•'the matter at all. Having^ comfortably got rid of EdiUi 
that night, he had dismissed both the girl and the 
.subject of their conversation entirely from his mind. 
It was not necessary to tcU her this, howerer. 80 when, 
-after waiting to bear more from him, she asked quietly. 
** Have you considered, Charles P Hare yon decided P *' 
he answered — 

*' Yes. After thinking of it Tcry deeply, and after 
haying considered it from every point of yiew, I haye 
•decided it would bo much better for us both— to wait ! ** 

8be started, and the hand which lay on his arm 
trembled violently. 

*' No ; you have not decided — that ! *' she exclaimed 
in a sort of gasp. 

'' I am not in the habit of lying to yon, Edith."* 

The girl dung ^iteously to his arm. 

*'No, no; I did not mean that,*' she exclaimed. 
''But if you have decided so, you will ehange jtifor 
mind, dear, will von not P I have boon very patioil 
I have waited and waited, because yon wished ii^ dear; 
(hut now it is different. I can wait no longer I " 

'<I tell you, Edith, it will bo better for us bothi ** 

'' Charles, Charles I " exclaimed tho girl piteous^, 
•trembling more and more, ''we have others besidas 
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onnelvcs to tUink of. We must not, dare not, injure 
an innocent lifo whicli nerer injarod ns. If you will 
not repair the wrong which jou have done to me, you 
must think of— of— the child ! " 

6ho lowered her head as she spoke, and hid her face 
on his bosom. 

There was silence. Then Santley spoke. 

'< Is this so, Edith?'* 

"^Yes, dear; it is so!" 

Again there was silence. Edith, trembling and 
almost happy, with her blushing face still hid&n on 
his bosom, was waiting for him to bring her comfort, 
by gathering her f ondljr to his heart. But sho waited 
in Tain. The cold hands scarcely touched her shoulder ; 
and the loYolyoyos, gaxing oyer her head, wore fixed 
on Tacancy. no was not uiinkinff of her. Indeed, for 
the moment, he seemed scarcely conscious of her 
presence. As usual, ho was thinking of himself, wonder- 
ing what, in this extremely unpleasant emeigency, it 
would be better for him to do. The news was not 
altogether startling to him. It was an event which, 
under existing circumstances, might reasonably have 
been expected ; but hitherto it had not been of sufficient 
importance to trouble the clergyman's thoughts. 
*' Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof," had hitherto 
been his motto ; consequently, for the moment he felt 
as if a mine had suddenly sprung beneath his feet. 80 
when Edith raised her head, and asked tearfully, '' Are 
jm very angry, Charles P " he answered coldly, almost 
irritably — 

** You cannot expect me to be pleased, Edith. But 
there im no use in talking about that. What we mntt^ 
discuss is, what is the next thing to be done P " 

What was beet to be done P It seemed to Edith there 
was only one thing that oould be done, and she said so, 
quietly and firmlr. But Santler, frowning ominously, 
positiTely shook her in his irritaole impatienoe. 

** Always harping 00 the one string I ** he **aV«"^ 
angrily ; ** and yet 1 tell you it is impossible." 

""But why is it impossible P " 

^ There are a donn reasons why I oarnioi many youi 
jail now/' 
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** Then wbat am I to do P Am I to bo publibi j dis- 
grtoed and brought to ahamo P Is mj whole life to be 
rained beeanso of mv Ioto for jon P Oh| it ia end, 
and mteonsly unjust !" 

**£dith, will you listen to reason P Will you have 
patienoe P ** 

'*Will I have patienoeP** repeated the poor giri. 
** Have I not had patience P And my lorbearanoe is 
well-nigh gone ; I cannot bear il Charles, think for a 
moment of what all this means to me, and ha?e soma 
pity.- 
** Edith, will Ton listen to me P** 
'' Yes. Speak I I will listen," she returned wearily, 
txying to stiflo the sobs which almost ohokod her. 

'' If you will only control your riolonoe, sjid bo guided 
by mo, thoro need be no disgrace in the matter— either 
to you or to mo. No one Imows of this ; no ono need 
know. All you have to do is to remain quieUyat home 
until a further concealment of the truth would be 
impossible ; then you will leave homo, as you have dona 
before, to visit yoor friends. Once free of the Tillsflc^ 
you will go to a place which I shall have found tot 
you ; and, afterwards, return home." 

She listened quietly while he spoke. When he ceased, 
she said nothing. Presently he said— 
** Edith, haye you been listening P ** 
" Yes ; I have heard." 
<< And what do you think P '* 

** I think," returned the girl, in a voice of utter and 
hopeless despair — a voice which would have rent the 
heart of any man but this one, *' I think, Charles, that 
your love for me, if it ever existed, is deskd and buried. 
I think, nay, I am quite sure, that you have decided 
never to make me your wife.'' 
" This is folly." 

** Charles, it is the truth. If you had any love, any 
f eelbg for me, jou would not, could not^ speak as you 
have done to-night. If you meant to make me your 
wife, you would not subject mo to such utter shame.** 

The deigyman entirely lost his self-command He 
uttered an exdamationi and impatiently freed ^^"*t^lf 
from her tou<ui« 
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** Yonr shame," ho said ; " yonr disgraoe— it is always 
thai Bat what of mo P Haye I no caste to lose P 
Ton talk of mj lore, bat what of touts P If it exists, 
does it fill yoa with the least oonsideraiion for me P If 
joa talk like this, joa will make me wish that we had 
never met.*' 

'* How much better it woold have been for me I ^ 

^ Yon think so P Thank God, it is not too late to 
part.** 

"Bat it is too kte ! '* cried the girl, wUdlj. «* I teU 
yon, it is* too late for me ! *' 

*' Bat it is not too late for me,*' said Santley, between 
his set teeth. 

'* Charles, what do yon mean P Answer me, for Ood's 
sake. WiU yon not make me yonr wife P *' 

"No." 

Withont a moment's hesitation, withont a tremor of 
tho Yoice, the pitiless word was spoken. The girl 
staggered back, and clasped her hands to her head. It 
was as if a ballet had entered her brain. With a wild 
C17, she stretched forth her hands towards him, but he 
pndied her ronghly away. 

" Yon heard wliat I said. I mean it. Yon yonrsolf 
hare opened my bjw^ and I see. If I can help yoa 
as-H« yonr pastor, I will do so ; bat I cannot, I will 
not^ BMUce a SMrifioe of my whole life. You always 
know where to find me. I repeat, I shall always be 
glad to give yon snoh assistance as a clergyman can 
giye.'* 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

'^fLiEH'I Aur*! HiNAus! in's weitb lahdI" 

Fob seyend days after that meeting, it seemed to Mrs. 
Bossell that Edith was sickening for a foyer. Edith 
herself was afraid that the terribto trial throngh which 
she had passed, was likely to haye serions results. In 
her agony, the girl prayed to die; bat for her there was 
BO siieh mennr. At the end of a few days tho ominoas 
symptoms had passed away, and Edith was almost b«b-> 
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•elfagaiiL^ No doctor had been seni for. Mn. Bussell, 
in her oiudetj, was eager for him to see her nieoo ; bat 
Bdithy driven almost aistracted at the thought^ hMl xe- 
insod so doddedlj to see him that her aunt had yielded, 
and had promised to put off sending to him for a few 
days. At the end of a few days Edith was better, m> 
no message was sent, and the doctor neycr came. 

80 the time wore on. Winter had hSrlj set in, and 
everybodj in the yillaffe was making in:epirations for 
Clunstmas, Mrs. BnsseU following the mshion of all the 
rest. From morning till night she was herself em- 
plojed with the maid in the Idtehen, chopping up 
mincemeat, and preparing Tarions other dainties lor 
Ghnstmas fare. Bat her kindly face was tronUed; 
she was always thinking of Edith, who was so sadly 
changed. The illness which had been so mneh dreaded 
had passed away, it is true, bat something almost as 
pitiable had been left in its place. The girl looked pale 
and worn, and old before her time. She nerer crossed 
the threshold, bat sat at home day after day, shivering 
oyer the fire, and when qnestioned by her annt^ she 
merely said — 

" I don't feel very well. But don't notice me, aunt 
dear ; go on with yonr preparations for Christmas. I 
like to think that yon will make the house bright, lor 
I am saro I shall be better, so much better, when 
Christmas comes." 

Mrs. Bussell, accordin^^ to her usnal custom, wanted 
to have company, since it was dull, she said, for two 
lonely women to spend their Christmas together. 80 
she proposed to her niece that she should write to Mrs. 
Hcthcnnffton, asking her to come, with her son, and 
eat her Christmas dinner at the cottage. But this idea 
was opposed by Edith as rehement^ as the dootor's 
visit had been ; and in this case, as in the other, the 
aunt had yielded. 

<' WeU, Edith, shaU I ask them for the New Tear P »* 
she asked ; and the girl, eagerly seising the respite, had 
answered— 

*' Yes, aunt; for the New Year. For this onoe, you 
and I will spend our Christmas alone.'* 

So the time passed on, until one morning Edith 
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opened ber e^es, and laj lisiening to the OhrJutmas 
bolls. 

'* Peace on earth, good will towards men ! ** 

That was the message thej were ohiming forth ; that 
was the doctrine he mnst preach to-day. He^ throngh 
whose cmelty she, who only last Christmas had been a 
happy, contented girl, now lay there a rery sorrowful, 
wearr woman. Would he think of her when he stood 
in his pulpit, gasing into the enraptured faces of his 
flock, and preaching to them the gospel of faith and 
loreP Would he uiink for one moment of this poor 
girl, whom he had made au outcast P 

When mother and daughter sat at breakfast, Edith 
announced her determination to star at homo as usual ; 
80 Mrs. Russell went alone through the snow to hear 
the vicar's sermon. She was sorrr Edith was not with 
her, she said to herself again ana again, as she sat in 
the church, listening in rapt attention to the beneyolent 
gospel which Mr. Santloy preached. He had never 
been known to have spoken so well before, and when 
be had finished, one half of the congregation had been 
reduced to tears. 

Mn, Bussell told Edith all about it at dinner, and 
again expressed her sorrow that Edith had not been 
there to hear. To this the fir\ said nothiug, but there 
passed over her isLce a look it was well the aunt did not 
see. 

Thus the day passed — a day so full of joy to some, so 
full of sadness to others. Well, joy and sadness were 
ended. Mrs. Bussell, following her usual custom, 
reached down the old family Bible, and read from it ; 
then, taking her niece's hand in hers, she knelt down 
to say a prayer. When they rose from their knees, 
Edith put ner arms round her aunt's ncok, and kissed 
her fondly. 

• " Aunt dear," she said, " I have often been a great 
ironblo to you-^-I have often caused you disappoint- 
ment and a deaf of unnecessary pain ; but to-nignt, on 
Christmas nighty when we should all forgive and love 
one another, vou will tell me, will you not, that you. 
lot giT e me P 

With strange^ wondering eyesi the old lady \<iQk\»& 
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•i her nieoe, so pale and eedlj clianged; ilien ahe 
Idised her, as she said — 

**M7 darlinff, what there is to forgire I forgrre. 
We cannot all do as we oaght, Edithr-we are poor 
creatures at the best of tunes— bntjjnou are a good giil, 
Bdith; and perhaps, after al]| things haje ahaped 
ihemselTes for the oest*" 

The old ladj, all unoonsdoas of the real state of 
things, was thinking of the collapso of tho pet schema 
she had had of malai^ Walter Hetherington her son. 

" Dear annt^'Vsaid ^th, f ondlj, *' it was impossible.'' 

''Yes, yes; I know that now, nnr dear: and perhaps, 
after all, as I said before, it is for the best There, 
don't think of it again to-night, dear, but go to bed 
and rest ! " 

So Edith went to her room ; and while the rest of 
the honschold were falling into blessed, trsnqml 
sliunbw, she sat, dressed as she was, npon the bed and 
stared vacantly before her. She did not weep; her 
time for that hod passed away, eyen as the greatness 
of her sorrow grew. Her face was fixed and deter- 
mined; her heo^ seemed to have hardened to stone. 
For days and days she hod waited for she knew not 
what; bnt a yagne kind of hopefulness had taken 
possession of her heart, and she had allowed it to 
remain. Perhaps, daring those terrible days of 
agonizing snspenso, she had thonght that she mk^ht 
hayo recoiyea some word or sign from him. It had 
been a vagno, almost a hopeless, hope ; nevertheless, it 
hod been that one spark which had kept life within 
her. Bat now that hope was ffone : ho had made no 
sign. And with the Jaiowledgo that she could no 
longer conceal her shame, came also the assurance that 
the man for whose sake she had sinned, had pitilessly 
abandoned her. 

Edith, sitting at home by the fire that day, had 
thought over all this, while her aunt hod been at church 
listemng to the vicar's touching sermon; and, after 
having forced herself to accept and acknowledge the 
truth, she had finally decided what she must do. She 
had decided ; it but remained for her to act. She had 
determined to leave her home that night; to walk 
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wliiiber hor wandering footsteps might lead hori and 
leaTC no trace behind. 

So, having reached her room, she sat until the house 
was quiet; then she rose, and began to make her 
proparations for departure. She went to a drawer, 
and took from it wnat money still remained there- 
some bank-notes and gold — and stitched it firmlj in a 
fold of her dress ; then she put on her hat and warm 
winter doak, and stood read/. 
The Tillage clocks wore striking twelre. 
She opened her door and listened. AU was still ; so 
she passed quietly onwards, after securely locking her 
bedroom door — ^passed noiselessly down Uie stairs, out 
of the house, and stood in the darkness alone. 

It was a bitter night. The snow lay thick all round 
her, and the cruel wind which blew seemed to turn the 
life-blood in her yeins to ioe. 

Edith stood for a moment, chilled to the heart. She 
gave one look at the homo she was leaving ; then, as if 
roaring the strength of her own resolution, she turned 
and quickly pursued her way. 

Whither she went she knew not^ nor did she care to 
know ; she only knew that every step was taking her 
further and further from her home, and from the man 
who had broken her heart. So she walked on quickly, 
with her cbak wrapped well about her, and bending 
her head to shelter her face from the bitter breath <3 
the wind. 

She walked on and on, while the darkness gathered 
above her and the snow lay thick all around. Scone- 
times she sat down to rest, and then the thought came 
to her, that perhaps it would be better if she could end 
it all ; if she could nut lie down on the frosen earth, with 
the snow wranped like a mantle around her, and sink 
to her eternal sleep. Henceforth there would be no 
mora sorrow and no more pain. The idea having 
oc eor red to her. took posseesion of her mind, and held 
to it ienaoionsly. On, if she could only die !— dose 
her ^ysi in the darkness, and feel for a moment that 
blessed peace which had passed from her lor ever t 
Tetj Bdith knew it would be better i though, with the 
Inatoiot implanted in all human thin^ shA itook. 
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from death, she knew that bia proMnoe woald bs 
merciful. Henceforth, wbftt would life bo to her — ui 
outcast, a thing to be Bpoken of with pitilew contempt, 
to be hidden for erer from the tight of kll her follow- 
men P Then she aakcd herself, " Wonld it bo a nn to 
take tho life which God had giveo her, and jidd it up 
to Uim P " No ; she believed it would bo no sin. 

She walked on and on. Then onoe moro^ in tha 
bitter anguish of her heart, the cried on Qod to ba 
mei-ciful to her. For, wcaiy with tntvellin^, cold ftnd 
sick at heart, aho cast herself down upon the snow, 
and eobbed — 

" Oh, if I could only die I " 

But death did not come. Tho snow closed all round 
her ns slio laj fainting and cold ; bnt she did not die. 
Its ic; touch, lying on her parched lips and brow, 
revived ber. With wild, wandering qres, she loolcad 
oroiind. 

The niglit wag well-nigh spent, and tho sky nvo 
tokcna of quickly approaching dawn. As evory boor 
' -I ' , colder, and now ita touch 
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8be most nerer be f onodi and then no one wovld oyer 
know. 

Ab tluB new terror seiied ber, sbe beard again ibo 
rippling of the stream. It seemed to lure ber on. 
She tbrost a bandfnl of snow into ber montb, and 
staggered forwurd. Tbo sweet sound of tbo running 
water oame nearer and nearer. 8be stood now on tbe 
banks of tbe stream— a stream deep and rapid, flowing 
between banks now laden witb snow. Edith looked 
down into the dark, cold water, and tbougbti " If I lay 
tbero, quiet and oold, no one would oyer find me, and 
no one would oyer know.** "Yes, yes; it would be 
better," sbe oriod. " Tbe water called me, and I bare 
oome ! '* And, with a wild sob, sbe sprang forward, 
and sank beneatb tbe swiftlj flowing waters of tbe 
stream. 

Wben Editb opened ber ^es, sbe found borsolf 
lying upon a bed of straw. She was dressed in dry 
clotbes, sheltered by a oanyas roof, warmed 1^ a fire, 
aod watched by a woman. Her e^es, after hayiug 
carelessly noted these things, remamed fixed on tbe 
fsoe of tbe woman, for she bad recognised the bold 
black eyes of Sal Blexlejr. 

Edith remained dumb, but Sal broke the silence 
with a loud laugh. 

"Yes, it's me^ my lady,*' she said. *'I said wo 
should meet again, and so we haye, you see. I thought 
it would oome to ^is.** 

'« Where am I P " asked Edith, faintly. 

'' Where are ye P Why, in a gipsy tent^ with me and 
my pals. I was out on the ram|)age with my chap, 
wnon we saw ye throw yourself in the riyer. I got 
him to fish you out— more dead than aUye, I bet— and 




me once, ye know, and so did he i but I mean to let ye 
see that *tain*t only gentlefolks and dergy thai oaa do 
a good torn to thsni as wants ik^ 
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Docemher 15.— Tho first mow fell yoiteidaj. As I 
write, the ftir is still dsriEoned with the fidliog flskes. 
From here to tho TiUogo is sprotd m soft white csrpet» 
ankle-doep. I im more thsii vsiiallj interasted in this 
oommoa phonomonon, ss I oea teU, hj the deep loot* 
prints, ozactlj who is ooming end going. One tnudc 
intorests me espeoiall;ir--ihii of s shapeij foot, olid in 
en elc^nt, tightly fitung boot. Its hblj owner eemo 
es far as the lod^ oate^ no further. To make osrtain 
that I was not mistaken, I inquired of the lodge-keeper, 
and fonnd that the olorgyman had passed this mommg. 

As matters stand now, I can arrange eyofything with 
coolness and iang froid^ for I am rmlljr tho master of 
the situation. 1 hold this man, as it were, in the 
hollow of my hand. I know his life^ his comings and 
goings, his offences against social propriet/, against his 
own conscience ; there is not a step oz that poor instm* 
mont, his sonl, of which I am not mastor. Despite 
all this, he is still absolatelj blind to his danger. He 
thinks me sleeping sonnd, when I am wide awake. 
Imbecile f 

Well, I mean to haye my rerenge, somehow or other; 
how and when, I have not exactlj determined. I should 
like to read my sa^ such a lesson as would last him 
for a lifetime; and of oourse^ without anj kind of flw&Zia 
scandaL I have thought once or twice of a waj. but it 
would, perhaps, be playing with fire to attempt it; nor 
is it easy to cany out without my wifo*s oo-operation. 

As for BUen, she remains restless and bewildered ; 
certain of the man's nnworthiness, yet fascinated by 
his portinaei^. She goes to dhuroh, as usual; other- 
wise, die aroids Sant^y as much as pfMuiUe. What 
would she say, if I were to tell her all I know P lam 
ahaid, after aJl, it would not facilitate her cure ; for, 
strange to say, women lore a scoundrel of the amorous 
land. 
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* That we tlioiild call tluMo doUeata ereaivrM oui^ 
And not thoir — sentimonta 1 " 

Yes, it 18 nothiog but sentimenti I know. She is 
•B pure as orystal, bat she cannot qnite foreet that sHe 
was once a foolish maid, and this man an impassioned 
boj ; and he comes to her, moreoyer, in the shining vest- 
ments of a beantifnly though Ijing, creed. I shaB hsTe 
to be cmely I am afraid, yeiy crael, before I can qnite 
core her. . . . Pshaw 1 what am I thinking, writing P 
Folly, folljl I am trying to surrey Ellen EUdane 
philosophically, to assume a calmness, though I hayo it 
not— though all the time my spirit is in arms against 
her. I am jealous, damnably jealous, that is all. 

To talk about the crystal nuritf of a woman who has 
a moral eanecr^ which must kill her if it is not killed ! 
To describe her folly as mere sentiment, when I know, 
more than most men, that such sentiment as that is 
siniple oonscience-jjoisoiiing ! If I did not save her, 
if r were not by with my protecting hand, she would 
assuredly be lost. Well, I shall cure her, as I said, 
or kill ner in the attempt. Once, when a boy, in a 
Parisian hospital, I saw an ouvrmue operated upon, for 
a tumorous aeposit, which necessitated the excision of 
tiie whole of the right breast. It was before the days 
of chloroform, and the patient's agonv was terrible to 
witness. But she was saved. For the moral cancer 
also, the knife may be the only remedy ; and it will be, 
as in the other case, kill or cure. 

Meantime, our domestic life goes on with charac- 
teristic monotony. We have no quarrels, and no 
confidences. We eat^ drink, and sleep like oomfortablo 
wedded people. The greater part oz my da;|r is spent 
among my books; the greater part of hers in simple 
domeimo duties, in music, in wanderings about the 
. gardens. She seldom visits in the pariui now; but 
the poor oome to her on stated days, and she is, as ever, 
diantable. At least once every Sunday she goes to 
ohiuch. 

A sombre, sultrv state of the atmosphere, with 
gatherinff thunder I 

Ikoembw 20. — ^I have been readinff, to-dav, NM|uet*s 
ourioos pamphlet on '' Divoroe," a sul^ect which is just 
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now gTM^tih^ oxoreicing onr noiglilxmn aeroM tho 
Gbannel. This study, oombined with that ol two new 
attempts in Zolaosqae (which a French fmnd has been 
good enough to send me), has left me with % oertain 
sense of nausea. Oradnall j, bat sorely, I am a£eaid, I 
am losing that fine British faith in the feminine ideal, 
which was among tiie legacies left me I7 a perfeol 
mother. It is dawning npon me^ at middle age, as it 
dawns npon a Parisian at twenfy-oae, that women are^ 
at best, onlr the highest^ or among the hiffhest, of 
antinalf, and that sanitaxr precantions of ue Stato 
mnst be taken — ^to keep uem deanlj. It is this dis- 
coTOxy which, perpetuated in Arfe| makes tho whdto 
litcratnre 0^ tho Second Empire so ropnlsiTO to an 
English Philistine. ''And smell so— fanghl'* Axo 
the days of chiTaliy, then, over P Is tho ideal of pnre 
maidenhood, of perfect womanhood, utterly overthrown P 
Is tho modem woman — ^not Imogen, not rortia, not the 
lily moid of Ascolat, not Bomola, not even Helen Pen- 
dennisP — ^but Messalina, Luoretia — nay, even Berthc 
Rougon, or the shamble-haunting wife of Claude^ or the 
utterable Madame BovaxyP Surely, surely, there 
cannot be all this literary smoke without some littlo 
social fire. Thank God, therefore, that the wise 
Eopublio has taken to the drastio remedy of crushmg 
those vipers, the Christian priests, and of abolishing 
tho solemn farce of the marriago ooremooy. Marriage 
is a simple contract, not an^ arrangement made In 
heaven ; it is social and sanitarv, not relmons and 
ideal ; — and when any of the conditions are raoken by 
either of the contracting partiesi the contract is a| 
an end. 

Yes, I suppose it is so ; I suppose that women ai« 
not angels, and that married life is an arrangemont. 
And yet^ how^ much sweeter was that old-fashioned 
belief which pictured the wedded life as a divine com- 
munion of souls, a golden ladder beginning at i^ 
altar, and reaching— through many dark shadows, 

Eerhaps, but sorelv reaching — ^up to heaven ! Ah, mr 
ymeneal Jacob's Ladder, with an^ls for ever descend* 
inff and ascending, you have vanished from the world, 
with Noah's Dove of Peaces and Christ's Bainhow of 
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Vrojxdub I All faitlis haye gone, and the faith in Love 
ii the last to go. 

I find that I am philosophising— prosing, in othoi 
words — instead of setting doim erents as they ooenr. 
Bat indeed, there axe no OTonts to set down. I am 
in the position of the needy knife-grinder of the Anti- 
Jacobin: 

"Stoiyf GodbtoMTOii, IbaTenoDetoienydrl" 

So, to ease my mind, I pour out my bile on pa^Msr. 

DeeemJ>eT 21. — ^I have made a discovery. Daring 
the last few days my wife and Santley have been in 
oorrespondence. At any rate, he has written to her ; 
and I saspect she has replied. 

Baptisto has been my informant. Despite mv com- 
mand that he shoald cease to play the spy, he has 
persisted in keeping his eyes ana ears open, and has 
managed to conyey to me, in one wmt or another, 
exactly what he has seen or heard. This morning, 
when hanging abont the lodge (still fascinated, I 
soFpect, by the little widow), he discovered that there 
was a letter there addressed to his mistress, and ho 
asked me, oaite innocently, if he shoald fetch and take 
it to her. 1 showed no sign of anger or sarprise, bat 
bade him mind his own basiness. In the forenoon, 
I saw Ellen emerge from the hoase, and stroll carelessly 
in the direction of the lodge gates. I followed her at 
a^ distance, and saw her enter the lodge, and emeiKO 
directly afterwards with a letter, which she read hastily 
and thrnst into her bosom. 

When she returned up the avenue, I was standing 
outside my den, waiting for her. 

Bhe came up smiling, with her air of perfect inno- 
cence. Wrapped from bead to foot in furs, and wearing 
the prettiest of far caps d la Buae, she looked her very 
best and brightest. The san was shining clearly on the 
snow, and, as she came, she left footprints behind her. 

**What is my Bear doing," she cried, ''out in the 
oold, and without his great-coat, too P " 

"The day looked so bright that I was tempted out. 
Where have you been P ** 
' " Only fm a little stroll,*' she repUed i " it U «c^ 
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pleaani oat of doon. ^r-tbe-brob dMr» tliaj m 
■katiiig dotm on Omberi^ rond. I think I ■haU/biro 
orep. Will yon oomo P ** 

"Notto^y/NelL* 

She did not look lonT, I thought^ at mj rofonL 

** 1b there n party P " 1 nekod cueleislj. 

*' I don*t know ; bnt I heaid the Armskom were 
going, and some of the people ixctm the Abbey* 

'* And Mr. Santloy, I rappoae P ** 

She flnshed Blightlj, bnt answered without heaitap 
tion — 

** Perhaps he will be there ; bnt I need not epeak to 
him, if yon forbid it. I will stay at home if yon wkh 
it, dear." 

" I don't wiah it," I eaid. " Oo and amaae ^rrelf ." 

" W(m>*t yon come P " she mnrmorod, hesitating. 

I shook my head, and turned back to my den. She 
looked after me, and sighed ; then walked slowlv to- 
wards the house. What a sullen boast she must haye 
thought mo ! Bnt I was irritated beyond measure bj 
what I had seen at the lodge. Not a word of the letter I 

Half an hour afterwards I saw the pony-camage 
waiting for her, and presently she drore off, looking (as 
I thought) bright and happ^ enough. No sooner had 
she gone than I was mad with myself for not having 
accompanied her. Was it a rendezvout T Had she p>ne^ 
of set purpose, to meet him f I cursed my stupidity, 
my sulienness. At a word from me she woula hare 
remained. I had almost made up my mind to walk 
over, when in came Baptisto. He was wrapped up to 
the chin in an old travelling oloak, and his nose was 
blue with cold. 

" Have yon any message in the village, scnor P " he 
asked. " I am going there." 

I could not resist the temptation, though I hated 
myself for setting a spy upon her. 

''No, I have no message. Stay, thouffhl While 
yon are there, pass by the &ating*pond» aod see if any 
of our friends are there." 

He understood me perfectly, and went away, well 
satisfied at the commission. More and more, as the 
days go on, the rascal intrudes himself into my oonfi* 
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dence, with silent looks of sjinpaili;^, dumb signs of 
doTotion. Ho sajs nothing, bat ms looks tre ever 
significant. Sometimes I lonff, in my irritationy to get 
ria of bim for ever ; but no, i may find bim nsef oL I 
know be wonld go tbrongb fire and water for my sake. 

In abont two bonrs be returned with bis report. 

«' Well P " I said, scowling at bim. 

'^Tbe pond is oorered, senor, with gentlemen and 
ladies. His lordsbip is tbere, and tbej are very gay. 
It is nretty to see them gliding about tbe ioe, tbe ImUss 
and toe gentlemen band in band. Sometimes tbe ladies 
slip, and tbe gentlemen oatcb tbem in tbeir arms, and 
then all langb I It is a pity tbat yon are not there; 
yon would be amused." 

'* Is this all you have to tell me P ** 

" Yes, senor, except that my mistress is among them. 
She bade me tell you •* 

"Yes! ves!" 

*' That she was enjojring herself so much, and would 
not be home for lunch.'* 

He stood with bead bent gently, respectful and sub- 
missive, but bis face wore the expression which had 
often irritated me before — an expression which said, as 
plainly as words, " How hr will you let them so ? 
Gannot you perceive what is going on P It is no a&ir 
of mine, but is it possible that ^u will endure so much 
and so long P " I read all this, I say, in tiie fellow's 
face. 

'* Yeiy well," I said sternly, dismissing him with a 
wave of the band. 

I He went lingeringly, knowing I would bo oeriain to 
oall him back. As I cUd. 

'* Was Mr. Santley thero P" 

Baptisto smiled— <larkly, malignantly* 
* ^ Oh ves, senor, o/eotirM/'' 

I oonid bavo struck him. 

Damn bim I does be think I am already ornamented, 
like Flalstaff , with an ugly pair of boms P I shall have 
to get lid of him, after alL He saw the expression on 
iny laoe, and was gone in m moment ; but oa had left 
bis Doison to work. 

All tbe devil was awake within me. I oould not 
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work, I ocmld not rend* I eoakl not rat an sm pkoe. 
When the lanoh-bell toiinded, I went in, Mid drank a 
oonple of glasiee of wine, bat ate nothuiff. Then for 
•ome honra I flitted eiboat like n ghoet^ from room to 
room, from the home to the kboratoiy, npetein and 
down. I went into her boodoir. The ro^ enrtunn 
were drawn, and the air wai still sweet with peifames^ 
with the very broath of her body. I am amidl was 
mean enough to play the spy — to open drawers, to kx^ 
into her work-basket ; nay, I even went so fur as to 
inspect her wardrobe, and examine the pocket of tiia 
drMS she had worn that morning. 

I wanted that letter. 

If I oonld have found it^ and read in it any conflnna* 
tion of my snspioions, I woold have taken iniSant action. 
But I oonld not find it. 

In the drawer of the work*table, however, I fonnd 
somethiog. 

A sheet of paper, carefally folded np. I opened it, 
and found it covered with writing in a man's hand. 
At the top was written — " I think these are the venee 
you wanted T I have tramcnbed them for you.— (7. 8.** 
The verses following — some twaddle about the meeting 
in heaven of thoso who have lived on earth; wi£ 
incredible images of cherubs sitting on olouds (Mowing 
their own trumpets, I suppose, with anffelio self-satis- 
faction) ; descriptions of impoisiblo habitations, with 
roofs of gold and silver, and inspired rhymes of **lov6 '* 
and " dove," " eyes " and " paradise." The paper was 
the pinkest of pinks, and delicately perfumed; the 
writing beautiful, with ethereal curves imd upsweeps, 
exquisite punctuation, and a liberal supply of points 
of exclamation. I put the rubbish back in its place. 
It had obvioDslv been lying there for some time, and 
was not at all the sort of document of which I was in 
search. So I quitted the boudoir, not muoh wiser than 
when I entered it^ and resumed my uneasy ramblings 
about the house. 

About four in the afternoon, I heard wheels coming 
np the avenue. I looked ou^ and was just in time 
to see the pony-carriage pass. What was my amaaa* 
menl^ howeveri when I odidd, calmly driving th« 
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carriago, vnih mj irifo seated at hia side, the olorgj- 
man himaelf. 

M7 head wont ronnd, and I felt positively blood- 
thirsty. Seizing mj hat, I hastened ronnd, and arrired 
jost as Santlej was carrying Ellen np the steps into 
the honse. "Xes, actually carrying her in his arms I 
I conld scarcely believe my eyes; mit^ coming np close, 
I saw that she was ghasUv pale, and that something 
nnnsnal mnst have occnrred. 

He had placed her on a chair in the lobby, and was 
bending over her jnst as I followed. I i^m afraid that 
the expression of my face was sinister and agitated 
enough ; I stood glanng at the two, like one gasping 
for breath. 

"Don't be alarmed,** he said, meeting my eyes. 
"There has been a slight accident, that is all. Mrs. 
Haldane slipped on the ice, and, faUiog, sprained her 
ankle.*' 

Ellon, who seemed in ^preat pain, looked np at mo 
with a beseeching expression ; for she at least read my 
snspicion in my face. 

" It was so stapid of me ! " she murmured, forcing 
m faint smiley ana reaching out her hand. " I could 
not come home alone — ^I was in such pain — and Mr. 
Santley kindly yolunteered to bring me. 

What coula I do P I could not knock a man down 
for haying performed what appeared a simple act of 
oonrtesy. X could not exhibit any anger, without 
looking like an idiot or a boor. Suitley had merely 
done what any other gentleman would have done 
under the circumstances. For all that^ I had an un- 
easy sense of being humbugged. 

** Let me look at your foo^" I Mid gruffly. 

She pushed it from underneath her dress. The boot 
had been taken off, and a white silk handkerohief 
tightly wrapped about the ankle. 

"lur. Sanuep^ bound it up," she explained. 

I took the foot in my hand, and in my secret fury» 
I think I was a little roogh, for she uttered a oxr. 

^Take care I" cried the clergyman* "It is yery 
lender.'' 

I looked up at Um with a scowl, bui lA&A^'DsJ^TiL^^ 
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*< Sball I oony you into the dzftwiog-room f ho 
Midy with a tender Bolioitnde. - 

** No ; I am bettor now, and Geoi^ will give me Ida 
arm. Pray do not stay." 

She rose with diffionlty, and, resting all Her weigbt 
upon ber left f oot^ leant npon me. In this manner sho 
managed to limp into tho drawing-room, and to place 
herself npon a oonoh. Her pallor still continned, and 
I Mt sorry, for I hate to see a woman suffer. Santley, 
who had followed us, and was watching her with 
eztraordinoxy sympathy, now bent softly OTer her. 

*' Are yon still in pain P " he murmured. 

"A little; but " 

" Shall I send Doctor Spruce oyer P I shall be pass- 
ing the surgery on my way back. If he is not at home I 
will procure some remedies, and bring them on myself." 

Hero I interposed. 

" Pray do not trouble yourself," I said, with a sneer. 
" A sprained ankle is a trifle, and I can attend to it. 
Unless my wife is in need of religioui ministration, yon 
need not remain." 

I spoke brutally, as I felt ; and, meeting the man'a 
pale, sod, ostoDished ^azo, I became secretly humiliated. 
A husband, I percoive, is a ridiculous animal, and 
always at a disadvantage. I begin to understand how 
the poets, from Molidre downwards, have made married 
men their shuttlecocla. A jealous lover has dignity ; 
a jealous husband, none. Kobody sympathises with 
my lord of Rimini, while all the world weeps for 
Lancelot and Francesco. Even Ford, ere he turns the 
tables on Sir John, poses as an asa All the right waa 
on my side, all the offended dignify, all the outraged 
honesty ; yet somehow I felt, at that moment^ like an 
ill-conditioned our. 

" I am not here in a religious canaeit^," he replied 
courteously, " so your sneer is hiurdly fair. However, 
since I can be of no further service, I will ppo." 

He turned softly to Ellen, holding out his hand. 

'* Good*bye. I hope you will be better to-morrow.'' 

"^GkKKl-bye, and thank you," she replied. "It waa 
so good of you to bring me home." 

And *S0| with a courteous bow to me, which I returned 
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with a iiud, he roiired TictorioiiBlj. Tes, he had the 
bMb of it for the tiine being. For some minatee 
after he left, and while the scent of hin perf amed hand- 
kerchief still filled the air, I stood moodily waiting. 
At last Ellon spoke. 

*' I hope you are not angry. What conld I do ? I 
oonld not oome home in snoh pain, and no one else 
offered to escort me. 

^ I did not ask yon to excuse yonrself/' I said coldly. 

I saw the tears standing in her eyes. Her voice 
trembled as she mnrmnred — 

** I did not think yon could have been so unkind I ** 

As I did not answer, she continued — 

** Of late you have not been like yourself. Yon used 
to trust mo ; wo used to be so happy ! If this is to go 
on, we had better separate ; it makes my life a misexy." 

She had touched the wrong chord, if she thought to 
more my pify. My jealous brain was at work at once. 
She was tninking of a separation, then P Perhaps she 
wished it : and perhaps the true reason was her loye for 
that man r 

I spoke out in the heat of the moment— 

*' If YOU wish to separate, it can be arranged.** 

She looked at me so pleadingly, so piteously, that I 
had to turn my eyes away. In encounters of this kind 
the man has no chance asainst the woman* espeoiaUr 
if he is magnanimous. What are all his arguments, all 
his indignation, against her battery of woeful loob, 
her teiurs, her pseudo-innocence, and real helplessness r 
One feels like a ooward^ too^ in such an encounter. I 
did, I know. 

Kerertheless, Iwas ready to fnve her the eoiipde^faos. 

** Show me that letter," I said suddenly. 

''What letter?** she asked, as if she did not oom- 
ptehend* 

*'The letter you recefyed from that man this 
morning. 

For a moment her cheeks went scarlet^ then became 
ieadJT pale again. 

** Iray do not attempt any subterfuge,** I continued. 
^IkBOwthalyouhaTebeeninoorre s pondenee. Where 
is thai iMt letter P I demand to see it*' 
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She replied wiihout beeiiation— 
^ Yoa cannot eee it*' 
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''Became I hare burned it.*' 

jLt tliia admission I losi loj NHlf-ooinin»nd» and 
attered an execration. 

"lliere was notliing in it," sbe said aorrciwfallj; 
"it was a mere request for an interriew. Trim haTo 
no riffht to be so Tiolent." 

'' No right, woman I " I cried. 

** There is nothing between ns to make me Mli^mffd. 
ff I were the most gniltj woman in the world, tou 
conid not treat me more cmeUr. Yon have no pify, 
none. It is mj fiiiilt, my punishment, to haye married 
a man without sympathy, without reUgion.** 

Religion again I How I hated the word I Tt stung 
me into retorting fiercely — 

"It is mv misfortune, rather, to have married a 
sentimental hypocrite I " 

I had gone too far. Her proud spirit rose against 
me. Pale and indignant, she tried to rise to her feet. 
But she had f oigotten her sprained ankle. Her face 
was contracted with sudden torture, and, with a low 
ory of pain, she fainted away unon the floor. 

Decernber 28. — In two more days the Christmas bells 
will ring, with their merry tidings of peace, good will^ 
and plum-pudding to all the world. Well, mine ia 
likely to be a cheerful Christmas Da^. The snow ia 
still on the ground, and more is faUinff ; and outside 
the Manor, as I write, the dreariest ox dreaxy winds 
is wailinff. Here, inside, there is eren ^preater gloom. 
A cheerless hearth, a husband and wifo estranged. 
Bah I ihe old story. 

Things have come to a crisis at last between ns. 
I know now that I must either strike a cruel blow, 
or lose my wife for eyer. Anv mere armistice ia 
impossible. Either I must assault my enemy's camp, 
get him hj the throat, and cover him with punishment 
and confusion; or haul down my matrimonial flag, 
capitulate, and let the Church and the deril oome 
in to take possession. 
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OHAPTBB XXXiV. 

BAimrO A M0U8B-TRiP (FBOM TEM VOTB-BOOK). 

Lit me Trrite dowo, m oalmlj as I ean, ezaoUj whafc 
has taken place. 

Ycsterdajr, after that little scene, I carried mr 
swooning tme np to her room, placed her on ^e bca, 
and sent her maid to attend to her. Then I walked 
oil to mj don, to have mj dark hoar alone ; for I was 
thoroaghlj miserable. So far, I felt, I had beoi beaten 
with my own weapons. Ellen was g^ing to poso as 
a Christiaa martjr, and I had committed the indiscre- 
tion of showing the fnll extent of mj joalonsj. It 
would haTO be^ far better, on the whole, if, instead 
of storming and gmmbliag, I had quietly kicked the 
deigyman out of my house ; but then, I could hardly 
deal in thai way with a man who had simply, on the 
face of it, performed an act of common dyihty. The 
time for kicking had gone PAst; I had stupidly let 
it slip. If^ when I caught nim in the act of trying 
to emorace my Ellen, and of addressing her softly by 
her Christiaa name, I had calmly and decisxrely 
thrashed him, ho could hardly have accused me of 
impoliteness; nor would he navo been abl^ without 
exposing his own fatuity, to noiM the affair about. 

Now, I was not only angry with my wife for her 
indiscretion, I was in a rage with myself for haying 
behaTcd with so much brutality. The picture of her 
pale, suffering lace followed me to my den, and haunted 
me reproachndly. She had really met with aa acddent^ 
and was in shai^ physical pain ; and I, who at another 
. time would hare out off mr right hand to jnrerent her 
little finger horn achinff, had chosen the time of her 
suffering to come upon ner like a woman-eftting tiger. 
Just tM husbMod's ludk again— always at % dis« 
adTantage: for precisely to ue degree in which she 
fait herMU tieated nnldndly and ungently laij me^ would 
rise hsr srmpathT iot the man who bad been so 
■saknis and so tender. Damn him, again I 

The Bight pawed wretebedly enoogh. I sal up 
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working iSSL lamxXj cbjbreftk. Wlien I went nptlsin» 
•ad entered my drenuu^hMim, I lelt gafltjr and 
Mhftined, yet angrr etilL Bat she wm «ileq»— I oonld 
hear her am breat oing from the adjoining bedbhamber. 
Lamp in hand, I crept in* Yea, there 9M lay, aonndir 
alomoerinff, her eyea red with weeping, her daric hair 
falling wudlr around her pallid noe^ her neok and 
throat bare, her arma outaide the oomlid, whioh roaa 
and fell with her breathing. Aa I bent orer heri my 
abadow oroased hor aonl in aloop, and aho moaned and 
atirrod. Poorohildl I longed to kiaa her, but I was 
aahamed. 

I think we mon, tho atrongeat and ooldeat of na ereD. 
aro weak aa water, whoro a woman ia concomod. I 
naed to fancy onco that, if a wifo of mino &iled ia 
faith, or foil away from me in ain, I conld atrike her 
dead without pity ; or if I aafforod her to Uto, paaa 
an eternity with no thonght but loathing and detota- 
tion. Bat as I bent oyer that sod bed, I seemed to 
nndorstand how it waa that hasbands, in tbe falneaa 
of time, had pardoned eron thfU^ the foalest and 
doadliest of infidelities ; how, with a love atronger than, 
ain, and a hope atronger than death, they had welcomed 
back the pomtont^ in foxgivonoss, sorrow, and deapair— 
even as a father woald Ukko back an erring chila, part 
of tho very blood and life within his reiaa. Woakneaa, 
I know; bat weak aa water, in yirtao of ita Terj 
atrengtb, i^ Loto. 

It was horrible, horrible, this falling away from each 
other. I wished, jast then, that I had had religion; 
p^haps then we might have been happier together. 
Women love a sort of matrimonial Village Bladttmith, 
who asks no qaestions, works hard all tbe week, and 
goes three times to oharch, in an irreproachably white 
shirt, on Sanday. Ther cannot beur rcTolt in any 
shape. They were the lost to dinff to the old gods, 
and they will be laat to ding to the dead Chriat. l>oea 



ihe law which worka for rightooaaness, aomehow olr 
other, jasUfy them P Waa my dear wife'a ali^tion 
a carae apon me for dealing in oooalt acientifio 
mysteriesi like aa old necromancer, and fomtting. if 
I erer leMned| the aweet religion of the lieart r 8me» 
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bow, last nigbt^ I felt as if it were so. There she lay, 
white as snow. I knew she had prayed to God before 
sleeping; and I^-I oonld not pray. I was an outcast^ 
an nnMioyer; ''atheist! atheist I" said the preacher. 
I crept away to my own solitary bed, feeling more sad 
and lonely than I nad ever done in aU my lue. 

Till midday to-day, sho kept her room; but after 
lunch, she managed to get downstairs. I had returned 
to my den, and wo did not meet; nor was I in the 
mood for meeting, for the gentle impulses of oyemight 
had passed away, and we morning had found me 
gloomr, quarrelsome, and atrabilious. She did not 
send for me, thongb I secretly hoped that she might 
do so. I learned nom Baptisto that she was stretched 
upon the drawing-room softs ivhich was drawn close 
to the window, and was reading some religious book. 
I Restless and wretched, I took my hat and walked 
out into the snow. The gp^eat fir trees, loaded with the 
leaden whiteness, were ranged like grim sentinels 
on each side of the dreary avenue, and beyond these 
the leafless woods stretched white and cold. The sun 
had gone in, and the air was full of a heavy lowering 
sadness — a sort of darkness yisible. It was cheerless 
weather ; and as I thought of my domestic miseiy, and 
of the clouded world, with all its sins and sorrows, 
I was more miserable than oyer. 

Keyerthelessy I walked on rapidly, till I came out 
among the frosen fields of the open countnr. How 
desolate looked the snowy meadows, with broad patches 
of green, thaw-like mildew, and the fallow fielas, with 
snow tbick in the furrows and wretched low-lying 
bedges on eyery side ! Here and there a few miserable 
smiSl birds were fluttering, starved robins for the most 
. part; and a kestrel was nuntinff the furrow, boyerincr 
in a slow, dejected way, as if fiela-mice were scarce, and 



whole occupation, like the weather, cruelly forlorn. 

Before lour o'clock it was quite dark. 

Through the windy darkness I made my way back 
to the Manor. By tliat time I had thought it aU oyer. 
Cooouered laj the utter desolation within and without 
me, I had said to myself » ** Life like this is worse than 
death* I will tiy one way more; I will go to her, I 
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will tako Her to mj lioart, I will beg Irar to lore and 
troft mo, and to aecopt sit tandor f o iyva n eia. P^nv 
haps I biaTO been too hard, too taciturn and anllon. 
She baa mistaken mj aorrow for ooldneM, mj pride 
for omoliy and pertinaeitjr. There ehidl bo an end 
to this. Sho shall nnderrtand the fall tendemesa <tf 
mj love, once and for erer.'' With these thongfata 
atmggling wildly within me, I hastened home. 

Then, as the devil wonld have it I saw Baptisto, 
waiting on the threshold of my den. The moment I 
appeared he crept ap to me, and olntched m arm. 

** 8enor, senor I wnere haye yon been P I haye been 
waiting for yon." 

«* What is ife, man P " I asked, startled by his manner. 

*' Come and see 1 " 

He led mo towards the boose. I walked a few atepa, 
then paused neryonsly. 

" What has happened P " I asked. 

" Nothing, senor ; bnt the cleigyman is here again, 
with my lady." 

That was enough. It tamed my tenderness into 
anger, my lethargy into passion. Shaking ofiE the 
fellow's touch, I hastened to the bonso. i^ I went 
I saw lights in the drawing-room; and, instead of 
entering the house door, I ascended the flight of iron 
stops which leads to the terrace. Then, with the 
cnnniog of jealousy, cold enough to subdue the feyer 
of rago, I crept along tho ternice till I reached the 
folding doors of the drawing-room. The doors were 
closed, tho curtains and blinds were drawn, but there waa 
one small s^ace through which I could see into the xooou 

I looked in. 

For a moment my oyes, oloudcd by the darkneea, 
wcro dazzled by the light of the room within; boi 
despite tho loud ciyinff of the wind around me, I heard 
n murmur of yoices. Then I distinguished the form of 
my wife on a bo& drawn up before tho fire, and, bend^ 
ing oyer her, tho form of tno minister* Her back was 
turned to mo, but I saw ftif lace^ noticed the bamin^ 
eyes fixed eagerly on hers. 

. What were they saying— doing P I strained my ^yes^ 
my ears. At last I caught a sound. 
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''Go now!" sho iras Baying'; ''go now, I beseech 
jon ! " 

Eron as slie spoke, lie flang himself wildlj on his 
knees, phicing his arms aroond her. 

*' Oh, jon are mad, mad ! " she cried. 

^'Kot mad, bnt den)erate," he answered. "I have 
thought it all over; I haye struggled and stmggled, 
bat it is in rain. Ellen, haro pitv ! There is no peaco 
or happiness for me, in this world or the next^ without 
yonrWe. M7 darling! my angel!" 

*' Silence, for God's sake ! Oh, if jon should bo 
heard ** 

**I do not care who hears me. I am beyond fear. 
As for that man, your husband, he is busy, no doubt, 
with his blasphemous books, his sinful iuTestigations. 
Oh, my darling, that you should be linked to such a 
man ! A man without religion — a man without God ! 
It was that which first made me pity you, and pity is 
aldn to loTC. You owe him no duty. He is a heretio 
—an atheist, as yon know." 

As he clung to her and embraced her, she struffgled 
nervously. Carried beyond himself, he covered her 
hands with kisses, and would have kissed her lips, but 
she drew back. 

<' Go, go ! " she moaned. " Hark ! I hear footsteps. 
If you do not so now, I will never speak to yon again." 

He rose to his feet, hot^ flushed, and trembling like 
a leaf. 

"I will go, since yon wish it," he said. "Good 
ni^t^ my darling ! " 

He stooped over, and — ^kissed her P Yes, I was sure 
he kissed her, though I think she shrunk away with her 
face nervously turned to the door, dreading a surprise. 
Then I saw his shadow cross the room, and vanish 
through tho door, which was dosed behind him. 

I was about to force open the French windows and 
enter, when a curious impulse possessed me to delay a 
little, and see what she would do when left alone. So 
1 watched her. She sat trembling on her seat; then, 
reaching to the table, took a flask of eaopdoHMlonio, 
ponied some upon hit handkerchief, and bathed ner 
face. Then, with momentavy glanoes at the door, sho 
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■moothad down her straggling hair, and adjusted the 
bosom of her dross. FinaUj, uio oontrivod, thongh not 
without pain, to rise to her foot, and, leaning on ^ 
marble mantelpieoe, to look at her face in the mintm 
1 oonld see her fiuse refleoted, all flashed and warm, and 
her ejes gleaminff with nnusnal brightness. After 
again smoothing her hair, she ^t bock to the sofs, 
posed herself prettily, and, not without anotiier glance 
at the door, took up a book and pretended to road. 

B7 this time I was diabolicaUy cool ; so cool that I 
oonld have killed her just then in cold blood. Entering 
into the spirit of her hjpoorisy, I refrained ftota enter- 
ing 1^ the torracot but, passing round to the hall door, 
entered there. A few minutes afterwards, I enteved 
the drawing-room, with as unooncemed an air as I 
could possibly command. 

There she sat, quite calm and self-possessed, her robe 
arranged decently OTcr her feet, her face pale, her hair 
smoothed down Madonna-like over her temples, her 
ejes fixed upon a book. As I entered, she looked up 
with a sweet smile, just as if there had never been any 
quarrel between us. 

" Well, dear ? You sec, I have got down." 

I nodded, and sank into a chair. 

*' You don't ask mo if my ankle is better ? Well, it 
is nearly all right. But, George, I hope you are not 
angry with me still for what occurred yesterday. Do 
forgive me, dear ! " 

" Oh, I'm not angary," I replied ; " only " 

*' Onlv we both lost our tempers ; I with my stupid 
sprained ankle, you with your stopid books. I was so 
sorry you let Mr. Sontley see you were annoyed. ■ He 
must have tho:ight it so odd." 

How light and free of heart she seemed 1 how bright 
and langpiishing her eyes were I She could laugh, too, 
and she was not much given to laughter. I looked at 
her with amazement, so little did I, or do I, understand 
women. There seemed to be an ugliness, a guiltiness, 
about her tender ooqnetxy that evening, coming so dose 
upon what I had seen. 

«• By the way," she continued, after a few minutes* 
pause, *' I hope you will not scold me agaiui but I think 
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I ought to tell yon — that Mr. Santley has jost called. 
There, now yoa are anffir ; hvt I thought it right to 
tcUrou." 

** Thank 700/' I said driljr. <' I Tras aware that he 
had called. What brought him, pray ? " 

*' He wished to ascertain if I had reoorered horn the 
effects of my £r11," she replied, with a little more 
nerroQsness than before. 

" Oh, a mere Tisit of politeness ! * 

*' Yes," she answered, faltering. 

I rose qnietly, and stood on the hearthrug, looking 
down vpon her. 

*'Wovld it surprise tou to hear," I asked grimlr, 
'* that I know exactly what took place between you ? " 

Her face floshed scarlet, the book fell from her hands. 

*' Oh, George 1 what do you mean ? " she murmured 
somewhat irrolevantiy. 

*' Precisely what I say. Ho made hot love to you— 
embraced tou — ^kissed you, madam. He informed you 
that your nusband was a heretic, and that to make him 
a cuckold would be a certain way of getting an express 
pass right through to paradise. V ory polite indeed, you 
will agree I " 

She saw that I know everything, and wrung her 
hands in protestation and despair. 

** George, if you know so much — and some one has 
been playing the spy— you know that it was all aj^inst 
my will; you know that I tried to silence him, to 
thrust him from me, but^ being ill and helpless, sick, 
and in pain " 

Here her self-pity, coming sharp upon her consterna- 
tion, quite conquered her, and she tell into hysterical 
tears. 

''OGodl God !'* she sobbed. 

What kaleidoscopes are women 1 From light to 
shade, from brightness to dimness, and back again to 
brightness ; fnmi one colour to another, from the tints 
of the thunder-cloud to the hues of the rainbow, how 
suddenlr they can flit and chan^ 1 Ellen, who had just 
before been so gay and smilinff, seemed now like a 
broken womao. I watched her gloomily, almost 
despairingly. I knew that ten minutes afterwards die 
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inii^lit ohange again, acaitering away her teara aa tlia 
aonahine aci^tera tha dropa of dew. 

Midnighi. — ^I have just loft mr wifo'a bodaido. Ellon 
Laa promiaod me, if I spare the man and atoid aaj 
aoanaal, that she will noTor apeak to him again, or oren 
enter hia ohnroh. Can I trnat her? I belioYO noi. 
HbwoTor, wo shall see. 

Chriitnuu J7te^— Mj mind is now made np. To-day 
I interoepted a letter from Santlej to EUen, lofi aa 
nanal at the lodge gate. It ran aa follows : — 

** To-morrow is Christmas Day, and I havo not a 
momont to sparo. I will call, however, next day, on 
ihe hutineu about which we tpohe putcrday. Pray for 
me tiien, as I pray for yon.«-0. S. 

The italics are the satjr*s own. 

This letter, then, has decided mo. My scheme of 
roTenge is now perfectly complete, and I shall no longer 
hesitate to cairy it oat. To make all certain, I shall send 
a yerbal message by Baptisto to-morrow to the effect 
that* Mrs. Haldane " will be glad to see Mr. Santley aa 
arranged, the day after Christmas Day." In the mean- 
time 1 shall make my preparations. All the servants 
bat two have been given a holiday for that day — ^I have 
taken care of that ; and as they parposo going into the 
neighboaring town, they will not rctom till very late. 
The two remaining are the kitchen-maid, who is an 
idiot and notices nothing; and Baptisto, who is for 
onoe to combine two fanotions — that of cook (ho cooks 
like an angel) and waiter at table. Ellen is onito 
satisfied with this arrangement. She knows notning 
of Santlev's letter. We see little or nothing of each 
other, and a shadow as of death hangs over the entire 
honse. 

Chriitmoi Day, — ^I astonished Ellen very mnch this 
morning, by expressing my intention of accompanying 
her to choroh ; bat, instead of rejoicing, as she wonla 
have done a little time ago, she seemed rather frightened 
and startled. We drove over to the old ohnrch at 
Hamleigh, seven miles off, and heard a drowsy sermon 
by the drowsiest of octogenarians— >the right sort of 
preacher, in my opinion, for a creed so worn out, 
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mildewy, and old-fasliioned. Ellen did not seem to 
share my appreciation of the old fellow's antiquated 
twaddle. She sat like a marble woman. We droTO 
home without a word. 

A pretty Christmas I Bot^ never mind, I am going 
to haye my rerenge. 

Everrthing lends itself to my purpose. To begin 
with, Foxglove Manor is miles away from any other 
habitation ; and no one ever comes near the *' uncanny " 
place, except on special business. All the servants, but 
the idiot of a kitchen-maid, leave early for their holiday. 
For a day at least I can do as I please ; and mv inten- 
tions are simply murderous. In the course of twelve 
hours a human creature may bo disposed of, and buried 
out of sight, if necessary, in these grounds. BapUsto 
knows my terrible purpose, and approves it, witn his 
usual bloodthirstincss, to the fall. 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ! " Como, 
then, my satyr, my wolf in sheep's clothing, and I shall 
be reo/dj for you — 

** And all our yetterdajs hare lighted fools 
I1ie way to dotty Death I " 



CUAPTER XXXV. 

THE ASSIGNATION. 

On the morning after Christmas Day, 18 — , the He v. 
Charles Santloy, vicar of Ombcrley, rose early from 
that sweet slumber which only the righteous enjov, and 
from those nightly visions of oelestiiu bliss which only 
the pure of heart aro suffered to behold. Although, 
infant-like, he had been "talking with angels in nis 
sleep " all night, he .looked pale, careworn, and anxious. 
He dressed himself with unasual care, surveyed himself 
again and again in the mirror, sighed softly, and 
descended to the sitting-room, where his sister was 
abtMulv awaitinff him at the breakfast-table. 

To bis surprise, she looked unusually agitated, and 
addressed him eagerly the moment he appeared. 
. ^ I am so glad you are come down. Eaohel has inst 
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bean liere firom ths oottaga^ where tliqr an in a teniblo 
■Uto of alam." 

Bftohel wms ilia name of Miaa Biiaadl*a maidaarfaat 

*<Bat what is the maUerP " 

'"Bdith wont ont earl/ yesierdaj araning, and aha 
haanoiroiamed. Thej cannot gnesa what naa baooma 
of her. Oh, Charlea, go orer at onoe ! If anTthing 
haa happened to her I ** 

The oiergyman liatened in no little agitation. 

*'Did ihe Icayo no moasageP ** he aakod. 

"None. She ia anch a afaraago gixl; and lately, I 
am afraid, ahe haa been nnhappj. I am going down to 
the atation to make inqnirioa, and thej &dbj aha ma/ 
have taken the train to London.'* 

<< It 13 Tonr atrange 1 " 

'< Strange r It is horrible I Oh, Oharlea, aho haa 
norer been quite the same since her condn came down 
bore visiting. I thought that yon were her ohoico, and 
I hoped you would some day many her; bnt since 
young Hctherington was here " 

Santley, who had broken a littlo broad and dmnk a 
a cup of tea, rose impatiently. 

" xou women think of nothing but marrying and 
giving in marriage," he said. ** Well, I will go over and 
speak to Miss Russell. I cannot think that any luffm 
has happened to Edith." 

*< I hope and pray not. But to be away all night— it 
is unaccountable." 

** Perhaps," suggested Santloy, more troubled than 
he cared to show, ** she haa gone to London." v 

" But why go without a word ? " 

"I really cannot telL Young ladies take strange 
fancies; and if, as jovl sugg^t^ there ia anything 
between young Hetherington and herself *—* " 

** I did not suggest anything of the kind." 

** Excuse me, Mary, you did." 

" I am sure she cares nothing for her oousin," retomed 
Miss Santlev. 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders, and, putting 
on his hat and overcoat, walked out of the Vicarage. 
On reaching the open air, where all looked dark and 
cold, he trembled like a leaf. What could it mean P 
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AVhat lost freak bod oome oyer the infatuated girl ? 
Conld it be possible that she had carried out her wild 
threat to leave the place, and take her secret with her 
— ^perhaps to some nameless grave ? He remembered 
their last oonyersation, when she had first told him of 
her condition, and beseeched him at once to make her 
his wife. He remembered how wild she had seemed, 
how despairing, and of how little avail, to calm her, 
his words had been. If any harm had oome to her, 
the evil laj at his door. It was horrible to .think of I 
Althonffh another womon had oome between them, 
althooffh he no longer loved her with that wild frenzy 
which had first nived him to evil, he had still a con- 
science, and he comd not bear to think that any luunn 
liad come to her. Then, again, he shnddered at the 
thought of any exposure. He had meant to marry her, 
sooner or later; and he had already made arranso* 
monts to hide from the world any Imowledgo of her 
condition. She was to have gone away to a secret 
place; and then, when her travail was over, he had 
meant to act hononrably by her. And now, by some 
act of madness, she hod perhaps pat it out of his 
power! Surely, if she had gone awav in accordance 
with the plan they had made together, she would 
have sent nim some intimation of her purpose. It 
was extraordinaiT, altogether. 

On reaching the cottage, he found Miss Bussell in 
violent grief, and quite bewildered what to do. He 
tried to console her, pointing out that perhaps some little 
lover's qnarrel with her cousin had taken ner niece up 
to town; and the old lady listened eagerly, hoping 
against hope. 

^Of late she has been so strange," sobbed the old 
lady, "so unlike herself. Often, listening at her door 
o' ni|^hts, I have heard her crying as if her heart 
was like to break ; and she would never tell me what 
was the matter. Do you think— -do yon really think, 
sir, it was her oousin Walter ? " 

** I am almost certain of it," said the good shepherd 
**Did they correspond ?" 

**1 think so s om etimes ; but latterly they were 
estranged. Oh dear I Ohdearl" 
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**Depeiid upon it, she Has gone to London to mo 
liiin* Yon wiU no doubt liaye a loiter hem, her in the 
ooune of the daj. Keep up your spirits 1 Hiss Dore 
is a good young lad^, and I am sure God will proteei 
her. Is there anything more that I ban do lor you P ** 

'* It Tvas so land of you to come," said ihe poor souL 
^ Your words are indeed a oomfort'* 

*' I am glad to hoar tou say so* Your dear niece 
was always a faTonrito of mine. 

" Oh, sir, I know that ; and sometimes I thought 



But there, it's no timo to talk of that now. If she had 
only gone to you for adTico, you would hare guided 
her for her good, and this would nerer haTO happened. 
She was always pious-minded, but lattmly, Fm afraid, 
she didn't go to ohurdh as often as she ought.** 

*' Don't say that. Miss Bussell. She was most 
vegaliu: in hor religious duties — a pattern, indeed, to 
all my flock. There, there! I feel satisfied there is 
no cause for alarm. I will go myself and make eyery 
inquirv." 

*' On, sir, you are an angel ! " cried the old lady, 
looking at him in admiration. And she really meant 
what she said. 

" Alas ! no," he answered, shaking his head solemnly 
— •" only a poor miserable sinner. Wo are all miserable 
sinners. Uood morning. Put your trust in God." 

*'I do indeed, sir. But, sir, before you go, may I 
aflk you u favour P " 

«• Certainly." 

"If you would kindly kneel down with me a 
moment, and say a prayer for my poor g^r), I think it 
might help to bring her back. The I^rd hears tho 
pn^ers of the righteous, Air. Santley." 

Thus entreated, Santley could not refuse. To do 
him justice, he folt no little moral nausea at tho 
proposal ; but he was helpless under the eircumstances. 
So they knelt down in the parlour together, and tho 
good man extemporised a short but eloquent prayer for 
the occasion, entreating the Lord to bring back tho 
stray lamb to the fold, and beseoohinff a blessing then 
and for oyer on all that house, liuss Bussell wept 
profusely. His words were so beautiful, his yoioa so 
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mntioal, bis manner so serapliio. At last lie rose to 
his feet, lookinff pale and almost scared at a proceed- 
ing which (to his own oonscionco) looked something 
like blasphemy; and then, amidst profuse blessing 
from tiie distraotod old ladj, he rcspeotfnlly took hu 
leaTO. 

While on his waj to make inqniries in the Tillage, 
he met his sister retnming. She had discorerod 
nothing, save that scTeral persons had gone on to 
London hj the midnight train the previoos nighty and 
that one of thorn was a lady who might hare b^n Miss 
DoTO. There was nothing for it bnt to wait ont the 
day, and see if any commonication came. In the mean- 
time Miss Santlcy said she wonld hasten np to the 
cottaffo, to condole and consult with Mrs. Doto. 

*' Shall jovL bo in to Innoh?" sho askod, as they 
parted on the roadside. 

" No ; not till evening. I think I shall walk over 
to Lewstone, to see about some books. I will make 
inqniries on the way, in case Edith has gone in that 
direction." 

Lewstone was a small connty town, seyen miles off, 
where there was a libraiy, a newspi^or, and a great 
brewery. The way to it lay past Foxglove Manor. 
Santley did not care to tell his sister that he had an 
appointment with Mrs. Haldane for that morning. 
He knew that Miss Santley regarded with some 
anxiety her brother*s relations with v the handsome 
lady of the Manor. Much as she admired him, and 
great as was her faith in his spiritnal pnrity, she 
knew him sufficiently well to be aware that his weak 
noint was his admiration for beanty in the opposite sex. 
Not for a moment did] she dream — indeed, sho wonld 
have supposed the idea as almost blasphemous— that 
that admiration was not perfectly harmless and honour- 
able ; but it led him, she thought^ to take delight in 
feminine 'society generally, and to orerlook the attrac- 
tions of the woman she wanted him to marry. He 
wonld marry some day— it was incTitaUe; and sho 
had made np her mini that he was to marry Edith, 
who was her friend, and wonld donbtless allow hef to 
keep her plaee.at tho Vicarage^ whereas another ivQiteank^ 
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<i ■tranger, might take pononioii of him and Nwnt all 
■iaterly interf onKica. 
*' Shall you call at tho Manor aa yoa pasi P ** aho 

inqairad. 

■* I think 80 1 I am not quite anro.*' 

*' Perhaps it will be bettor/' ahe said, thongbtlnll/. 
** They may know something about Edith." 

The sun was now high up in tiie heayens, but deq>1y 
Tciled in wintry oloudl It was a dark, dismal day- 
darkness in the sky and whiteness on the ground. The 
road which led to the Manor was nnusuallr oheerless 
and dismal, and few people were abroad. Before long 
Santley came into the shadow of the Manor woods, 
which skiriod one side of the highway for sororal miles. 
It was a ffloomy walk. 

KoTcriholcss, Santloy soon forgot his anxiety, in tho 
prospect of a meeting with Ellen Haldane. He had 
Deon greatly troubled the prcTious Christmas Day, bj 
the fact that she hod not pnt in an appearance at 
church ; but her message, makinff the appointment, 
which had boon duly conyoycd to him by Baptisto had 
filled him with eager expectation; It was the first Umo 
she had actually dcsirca him to come to her, and his 
hopes rose high. Perhaps his devotion had at last 
moTcd her heart; perhaps she had at last discoyered 
that true happiness was only to be found, not with her 
horotio husband, but with tho man whom she had lored 
when a g^rl. In the eyes of the world, there might be 
wickedness in tempting her from her wifely duty; bnt 
surely, in the eyes of heaven, there was no great ain. 
By living on with an unboliover, she was in dancer of 
losing her soul alive. The man was admittedly an 
atheist, an enem^ of tho Church, and she was wretched 
in his society, without sympathy, without conservation, 
without religion. And on one point the oleiOTman*a 
mind was now made up. If Ellen was willing, ho 
would take her with him to some foreign land, whero 
he might labour in some way useful to the Lord, and 
foi^t all the petty humiliations of an English village. 
There might be, there would be, a scandid ; but what 
need they care, when they were far away? In anj 
case, scandal was likely to come, now that Edith Dora 
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was in to aad a predioament. No ; after all, he would 
not maiTY Edith. She was a foolish girl, and would 
soon find a more snitable husband ; and whether or 
not, he had lonff agn> discoTered that thej were not at 
an suited to each other. 

. Thus musing, Santlej drew nearer and nearer to the 
Manor gates. 

From the glimpse we haye gi^en of his thoughts, it 
mar be gathered that the man's moral deterioration was 
at fast complete. What had been at first a mere religious 
amorousness, a soft sensoous delight in female sjmpathjr 
and female beauty, much the same as that which filled 
him when the oi^gan played, and the scented incense 
rose, and the dainty congregation fluttered and flushed 
beneath him, had mdually developed, throuffh self- 
indulgence, into a determined and uncontrollable sen- 
suality. The devil, with a bait of warm nakedness, 
had hooked him fast. And already, in his own heart, 
he knew that he was lost ; and so long as ho reached 
the summit of his desires, he did not cai*e. One siffn 
of his degeneration was unmistakable : he had lost £>r 
ever his old faith in the chastity and purity of women. 
He could remember the time, not long past, when a 
beautiful woman was to him a spiritual thing, some- 
thing sanctified, to be approached with awe— such as 
fills the worshipper who gases on the lladonna of some 
great painter. Now he often found himself gazing on 
the Madonnas in his own study, with a satyrs dehffht 
in their plumpness, their naked arms, their swelluur 
breasts. Mis nature was subdued to what it workea 
in, like the dyer's hand. His easy conouest over Edith 
Dove, whose sin was in loving so madly and so much, 
. had degraded his whole nature. Once having snapped 
the chain of conventional moralitv, which is the only 
band to bind such men as this, he was reokleu and 
exultant; and to possess Ellen l^dane, in her superb 
beauty and glowing womanhood, was his daily thought 
and his nightlv drMm. 

This is speaking plainly, but it is a simple statement 
of the laei. As for the ultimate consequence of his 
aets, be was quite unable to realise them, having losi 
th^ power of reason and self-oontroL 
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He af>profiched the lodge. Hoi* oold uid chill it 
looked, in the dat'knesa ot the orcrhsogiDg, BDOW-clftd 
boughs ! He pnt on his stereotyped smile, eipectii^ 
to see little llrs. Feme st«p oat, as was her caatoea, 
and drop bim n country cottscy. Bat the lodge soemed 
cmptj that morning. 

Ho passed through the side gate, vrhioh wns na- 
fostencd, and stepped into tho avcnno — tho long, dirwry 
colonado of trees, a mile long, winding up to (he sttp* 
of the Wonor honso. Glancing up it, ne fancied he ■•* 
in tho distance tho (igare o( a man, looking bis Wftj-j 
bat in another moment it was gone. 

Bleak, lonely, and inexpressibly dismftl looked tfaa 
avenue, irith ita white road of snoir between tbo dark 
trees, and the one dark 6garo of the clergyman slonlj 
advancing. The gloom of tho place seemed to lettw 
upon his spirit, and to dispel it he qoickcned hi* 
footsteps. 

Suddenly, he heard from the distance a low, deep 
fiouod, liko the tolling of a. church bell. 

Ho started, listening, and ot fint he could not belier* 
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He adraooed, comiDg erer nearer io the sonndy and 
at last, to bis amazemont, be discoyered from whence it 
came. At a taming of the avenue, he came in fall Tievr 
of the rained ohapel, and, looking ap to tiie naked 
belfrj, he saw the old bell slowlj swinging, while 
giTiDg forth that solemn, melancholy peal. 

Toll I toll I toll! with measared tntervale, jast as 
those which are oonnted when the bcill rings for the 
dead. 

Shocked and snrprised, Santley harried ap to the 
diapel door, and looked in. Standing in the dooarway 
was BapUsto, dressed from head to foot in solemn blaokt 
holding the rope, and with face tamed upward, leisareljr 
ringing the beiL 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

A rUNlBAL PEAL. 

Toll ! toll ! toll ! toU ! toll ! 

Heard from jost andemeath, the sound was hidcoos ; 
for the bell was msty and old, and jangled with dull 
vibrations lonff after each peal had ceased. The 
minister looked and listened with horror. EInowing 
as ho did that the place had been turned to unholv 
uses, and retained none of its sacred character, he feft 
the whole proceeding to be diabolic. 

He called to Baptisto, but the Spaniard, still keeping 
his sallow face turned upward, and monotonouslj con- 
tinuing his work, did not seem to hear. 

Toll! toUI toll! toUI^a sound to set the soul, as 
well as the teeth, on edge; a peal worthj of Satan 
himself. 

All at onoe it ceased, with a last quivering jangle of 
moribund moaning notes. 

Baptisto released the rope, took o£E his hat, and 
taking out his handkerohiex, quietly wiped his brow ; 
then, taming his dark eyes as if by accident towards 
the door, he perceived the minister. 

He did not seem at all surprised, bat sighed heavily, 
and tamed up the whites of nis eyes ; then with a bow 
«f profoimd respeel^ he advanced. In his suit of deep 
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blaok, bonnd vp with orapei and hia high hai| onpe- 
honnd also, he looked like a higblj vetpemUeB^glieh 
undertaker. The reeembhince was complete whtn he 
put his snow-white handkerchief to his month and 
ooDghed solenmlj behind it. 

" In Hearen's name^ man, what are yon ahoot P ** 
cried 8antle^, aghast. 

Baptisto sighra again, tamed np his ^yee, and shook 
his head dismally. 

''Senor** ho replied in a low Toioe, **! waa riqginff 
the ohapel bell." 

'' So I heard. Bnt why P " the clergyman demanded. 

" Hnsh ! not so lond, seiior,'* he said, sinking hia 
Toioo still lower. *' Respect onr sorrow I ** 

Santley 's astonishment increased, and he gaaed wildly 
at Baptisto. 

'* Hiavo YOU, gone mad ? " he returned, unconsoionsly 
obeying the request and sinking his voice. *'Tom* 
sorrow ? Wbat sorrow P Be good enough to expkin 
this mystery." 

'* Will you stop into the house, senor, and speak to 
my master. He will explain to you, I do not doubt ; 
oh yes, he will explain." 

And Baptisto sigbod again. 

** Ho is ul Isomo, then P " 

" Yes, senor ! " 

*' And Mrs. Haldano P " 

Baptisto groaned, and shook his head from side to side. 

" X ou know I haTC an appointment with your mistrcsa 
to-day P " ^ 

" Yes, sciior, I know tbat^" answered Baptisto ; then, 
as if greatly affected he turned away and put his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

*' In the name of God," cried Santley, "what does it 
aUmoanP" 

Baptisto turned, and fixed his great blaok eyes on 
tbose of the clergyman. 

" Senor, what do they say in your own churoh P 'Jn 
the midst of life, we are in death I ' " 

As he spoke, he pointed upward solemnly. Santley 
started as if stabbea. Then lor the first time he began 
to understand. The dreary bell, the servant's suit of 
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black, the man's nnaooooDtably solemn and mysierions 
manner, all seemed to point to some horrible fatality. 

<* Ghxid heavens I " he exclaimed. *' Is anj one dead P 
Who is it? Speak— tell me " 

Baptisto pansed, 'Still fixing his eyes on Santlej* and 
preparing to watch the fall effect of his words. 

"Alas, senor, my mistress I my poor mistress 1 '* 

Santley staggored bade, and his h/oe, which had 
before been very pale, became livid. 

" Not dead I no. no ! " he moaned. 

•< Senor," replied the Spaniard, •* it is tme. She diea 
last night." 

Alas, the blackness of the wintry sky 1 That dreaiy 
darkness of the earth, the snow-wrapt woods ! Beforo 
that woefnl message, delivered so sadly yet so im- 
pressively by the Spaniard, the last bri^pbtnees of tho 
Ught seemed to fade away I Though the bell had 
ceased to toll, its dnll vibration seemMl still to ring on 
the air! The clergyman staggered back, his heart 
stopped ; for a moment he seemed about to faint, and 
he had to clntoh the doorway of the chapel for support. 
Baptisto saw the movement but made no sign ; even 
if the other had been falling to the earth| indeed^ he 
would have offered him no assistance. 

With one hand upon his hearty as if some sharp pain 
was there, tlie clergyman struggled for speech. At 
last it came. 

*' It is a lie," he panted ; ** it mutt bo a lie. No, no I 
She is not dead ; it is impossible. Speak, man 1 If 
you have any mercy, say it is a lie I She lives I ^ 

The Spaniard, wno with a very ugly expression had 
heard himself accused of falsehood, and whose black 
e]res had gleamed very balefuUy, almost smiled-^the 
faint^ wicked, inner smile peculiar to him. 

*' Yes, you are rights senor; she lives I *' 

Santley drew a quick breath of relief, and, coming 
closer, dutched the Spaniard's arm. 

** 1 knew it— I was sure of it. What did yon mean 
by tolling me that falsehood P '* 

Qnietlr, but firmly, Baptisto took the other's hand and 
^ispboed it from his arm. His air of oold respeol did 
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noi ohango, Imi the ezpresnon of hit ^yei ud Bumtli 
WM malignani. 

•'Ididnotlie.seSor/' 

^ What 1 and jet Jim said ** 

** I said mj ladr liThig, seSor, and it it irne. We 
Spaniards do not ue. She Iitcs indeed--not hera^ Imt 
yonder^ sefior, among the angels of the sky. Ah jm^ 
she is there ! Her bodjis at rest; her wovlpmSuat^ hres 
sUll for oyer." 

«*DeadI OOod! . • . When did she die P ' 

" Last nighty soSor, as I said.** 

It was trae» then, though so inoonceiTahle. There 
was no mistaking the worasi the manner of the man ; 
and yet beneath them both, there was a sinister apipear- 
ance of horrible satisfaction. The grief seemed smm- 
lated, the solemnity strangely false and treacherons. 
The crael block eyes, which shone so balef ally, seemed 
to express a malignant pleasnro in the torture the 
tongue was inflicting. And yet, all the while, Bap- 
tisto's manner was perfectly polite — ^the manner of m 
serrant to a superior, stately in the manner of his race^ 
but charaoteristically calm and rcspectfuL 

" Since yon doubt, me, scnor," continued the Spaniard, 
"speak to my master. He himself will tell you of his 
sorrow, and you will know from him that^ after all, 
I do not lie." 

As the man spoke, he fixed his ores on something 
beyond the doorway, and bowed profoundly. Santlej 
turned, and saw, standing close to him, the master A 
FoxgloTO Manor, 
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THK DEATH-BED. 

HiLDARE, like Baptisto, was clad funereally. A long 
black trayelling cloak was wrapped around him, and a 
Spanish sombrero, also black, was drawn OTor his fore- 
head. He was ghastly pale. He stood with knitted 
brows, gaiinf ouietly at the clergyman. 
Santiey tnea to speak, but could not Again his 
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left band elntcLed his hearty and he seemed about to 
fall. Then ho heard, aa if in a dream — ^for the Toioe 
seemed far away — these words : 

"I see, rererend sir, that Baptisto has told tou 
eTerjtbinff. Yes, it is quite trae, and yet so sndoen, 
that even I can scaroe realize my loss.*' 

"It is incredible," cried Santley. ^Only a lew 
hours since, I know, she was alire and w^; and 
now •' 

"And now," returned Haldane, in the same coldt 
clear Toice, " the end has come. It is strango that you, 
with your religious views, should be ao suxprised at 
what is sadly common. We mortals axe like meu 
trarelling in ships upon a great sea ; we eat^ drink, and 
are merry — too often forgetting that there is only a 
mere plank between us axS the graye." 

Santley listened in wonder, less at the words than 
at the calmness, the perfect self*eontrol, with which 
they were uttered. Ho had always thought Haldane 
hard and callous, but now he seemed to him a retj 
monster of cold-bloodedness. 

" I cannot boliere it," he cried ; " and you— you seem 
BO calm. 8urel7, if she were dead, indeed—— " 

"What would you havo me doP" interrupted 
Haldane. "Weep, wring my hands P Will wauing 
and gnashing of teeth buy back the lost P If it woula 
do so, reverend sir, then I might rave and tear my 
hairP But no; philosophy has taught me to oon* 
template the inevitable with resignation*" 

"^ut she was so young 1 So-hek> beautiful ! " 

"Alasl the young too often die first, and the 
prettiest flowers are the first to fade away. She was 
always delicate. Mid latterly, I fear, the spirit was too 
strong for the ^il body. It is comfort to reflect^ now 
all is done, that she dbA at least the consolations of 
vonr holy faith. Death comes to alL Life it but the 
Dusiness of a dav. One dies at dawn, another not till 
afternoon; another creeps weariljy on till evening, 
when the stars of the eternity twinkle down npon his 
sad gr^ hairs. She died in her prime, and was at 
least spared the sorrows and infirmities that attend the 
lingeruig decay of nature. So peace be with her 1", 
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•*U is too lumibler' cried SAntlojr. *«If thig it 
tnieb life is a bideons niffhtmare— « waking onxse. 
Shs was too joimg, too good , to die 1 " I 

^11 is stamngev** returned Haldane thouglitfiilljr, 
** ilial joii« with yonr beanttful faith in immortalitv^ 
should fear death so much. I hare often noticed tiiis 
inoonsistencgr in men of joar religion. Strong as is 
jonr belief in another lifch— a life, moreoyery of eternal 
delifrht and happiness— von ding with cnrions tenact^ 
to uis life, which, at the same time^ yon admit to be 
miserable. We men of science, on the other hand, who 
bdiere death to be the final dissolation of the creature 
into his component element^ can contemplate the 
change with equanimity." 

Santlej looked at him in positiYO horror. Cold as 
ice, the man discussed his loss as if it were a mere 
matter for intellectual aigumcnt, a question in which 
be felt merely the interest of a dispassionate spectator 
of human affairs. And this, with the yerr shadow of 
death upon him; with his wife Ijing dead in the 
house, struck down, as it were, bj the ycry thunderbolt 
of God* So far, then, he, Sautloj, was justified. He 
had not wronged the man, when he thought him a 
creature deyoid of common tondornoss and feeling, 
warmed out of his humanitj by his fric^htful creed of 
negation. Such a being was bojona the pale of 
Christian brotherlioocl. Ho had done right; lie had 
not sinned, when he had sought to lead Mrs. Haldane 
from the martyrdom of an evil wedlock, to the shining 
heights of a happier and more spiritual life. i 

'* How did she die P It must haye been yery sudden. 
Toll me, (for pity's sake ! ** 

" Calm yourself, reyerend sir. Ah ! yon must haye 
a tender disposition to feel another's loss so mnch. 
Yon could not feel it more deeply, if yon had lost a 
person yery dear to yon — a wife of your own bosom, 
so to speak.'* 

**I — ^I esteemed the lady," stammered the oler;^- 
man; shrinking before the other's cold, scrutinising 
gase. " She was so good, so noble.I " 

" Ah ! was she not P But yon asked me bow she 
died ? I think it w«ys some obscure affection of tba 
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heart. She waa always so emotional, so impnlaiye; 
and latterly, I fear, ahe was under great excitement. 
Yon will be Brioved to hear she passed away in bittor 
mental pain. 

Santley started* Haldane continued, in the same 
cold Yoice, always keeping his eyes fixed steadily on 
those of the clergyman. 

"There was something on her mind — some load, 
some trouble, some omS self-reproach. I gathered 
from her fragmentary words that she was unhappy, 
that she sought my foiviTeness for some fault of wmoh 
she oonsidered herself ^ilty. Whateyer that fault 
was, it preyed upon her life, and hastened her end.'* 

** Why did not jou send for me P It is horrible to 
think she died without the last ofiioes of religion. I 
would haye comforted her, prayed with her ; I—— " 

He paused in confusion, snrinking before the other's 
steady gate. 

'* Ijiere was no time," answered Haldane ; "and be- 
sides, to be honest, I did not care to haye a clergyman." 

" It was not an outrage ! '* cried Santley. " It was 
blasphemous ! " 

" Fardon me. I don't belieye in confession, eyen at 
the extreme moment; and I thought that, if she had 
anything to reveal, it had better be told to the person 
most interested, namely, her husband." 

" Anything to reveal 1 " exclaimed Santley, shudder- 
ing. " What do you moan P " 

" What I say. I am aware you are not a Boman 
GathoUc, but I am afraid your sentiments lean 
danfferously to the offices of tliat pertinacious priest- 
hood. Yon would doubtless haye asked her to pour 
her secret into your ears, with a yiew to absolution. I 
preferrod to keep her dying message sacred to myself. 
If she had erred and was penitonti as I suppose, so 
priest^ Catholic or Fkotostant» lay or derioa), oould 
absolve her." 

Utterly bewildered and aghast, the unfortunate 
deigyman listened on. Surely heU had opened, and 
the thick sulphurous fumes were rising up to coyer 
and darken the wholesome earth. Tlutt cold, grim 
fignrsy talking so calmly and watching him ao km.V%N 
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that oilier dark figure of the Spaniard, aiill erondiing 
soar thorn in the doorway ; earolj, too, Uieso woro not 
men, bnt doTils, eont to torture him and driTe him 
mad* He looked aionnd him. The snow-cJad wcK>d 
■trotohed on eyer^r side, save where the white lawns 
opened, marked with damp bUck spots of thaw, and 
siretehing np to the doors of the gloomj mansion; hat 
orerhead the dark hearens had opened for a moment, 
and one sieklj beam, falling aslant from the Taporoos 
•1^, was gleaming on the mansion's roof. unoon« 
seionsl J he fixed his ejes on that spot of bright n es s, in 
wonder and in terror, for he was thinking ol the 
iriteons si^^t within the house. 

Dull as nis facultios seemed, naraljied bj the extra- 
ordinary shook he had receiTod, he had not foiled to 
understand Haldano*s statement that his wife had 
suffered mental agonj, and had made, or tried to make, 
some kind of oonfcsssion. After a long pause, still 
fixing his ^ejes on the sunbeam upon the roof^ he 
murmured, almost Tacantlj— • 

'* I am not quite myself, and do not seem to com- 
prehend. Did you say that Mrs. Haldane asked for a 
clergyman before she died P " 

" Certainly. She asked — for you ! ** 

Had his eyes not been turned away, he would haye 
been startled by the expression on Haldane's foce^so 
full of cold satisfaction and contempt 

" For me P " he murmured ; " for me P " 

" Yes. You had great influence oyer her— a singular 
influence. Perhaps, haying been her spiritual adyiser 
and knowing her thoughts so intimately, you could 
help me to discoyer the cause of the sorrow, the self- 
reproaoh, of whidi I haye spoken.'* 

''I— I do not undontana. She always seemed so 
bright, so happy." 

*' She had no cause for secret gi*iot P None, yov 
think P" 

-None." 

Uneonsoiously, as he spoke, he turned and met the 
gaie of his cross*questioner. He flushed neryouBbr» 
«nd turned Ids ^es away. Did Haldane suspect the 
secret of his loye? Bad fiUen« before she died, spoken 
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anythiog io incriminate himP Sorelj not; else lu 
A jj reception would hftve been different. Yet in he 

** ' Imsband'e manner and look, despite Iiis ^gid polite 

ness, there seemed a strange suspicion, The oold 
emel eyes nerer ceased to scmtinise him; thej seemed 
to read his yery sonl. 

"I see, rererend sir, that you cannot realise wha 
has taken place." 

" I cannot realize it I " 

'* You will at least bclioTo the eridence of your owi 
i; eyes. Step with me to the house, and look upon her ! ' 

j! As he spoke, Haldone moTcd towards tne house 

After a moment's hesitation, Santley followed. Yea 
he would look upon her for the last time ; he wouli 
kneel and pray beside her. As ho walked, he staggerer 
like a drunken mar.. 
j They passed from the dismal shadow of the trees 

crossed the snowy lawn, and ascended the steps leading 
to the house door. How dark and f onoreal looked th( 
old mansion as they entered ! All was silent ; not i 
■oul stirred; their footsteps sounded hollow on ih< 
payen floor of the open hall. 

Haldane led the way into the drawing-room. Th< 
blinds were drawn, there was no fire, and the chambei 
seemed like a tomb. 

"Wait here one moment^'* said Haldane; and h< 
retired, closing the door. 

SanlJey sat and waited. His yery life seemed ebbinj 
away within him, but the low, deep thud of his oyer 
burdened heart kept time like a clock, and his ears wen 
full of a sound like low thunder. His lips were dry ai 
dust^ and he moistened them yainly with his trembling 
tongue. Eyen then, as he sat shiyering, he heard agaii 
from the distance the &int chime of the desolate ohape! 
bell 

Toll! toU! toUl toUl 

The door opened. 

Haldane, bareheaded, appeared on the threshold. 

« Gome this way," he said in a whisper. 

Saatley rose and tremulously followed. Through th( 
dark lobbies, up the broad staircase, he went in teiroii 
iOl Haldane paused at the dosed door of the room^ecc 
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iliA flni ttorj. and, plaoizig his finger aolomii] j on his 
lips, tuned % key Md entered. 

fti^ej followed, end found himself at last in the 
ehunher of death. 

It was a large hedchamher, diml j lighted hj the 
faint xajs that crept through the bund, and seented^ 
or so it seemed, with some sicldj perfnme. In one 
comer stood the white, odd bed, snow^ sheeted, snewj 
cnrtained ; and there, stretched out bhill and stark, lay 
something whiter and colder— the marble bast of whM 
had onoe Dcen % living creature. 

Yes, it was she, b^utif ul even in death. Her ms 
were dosed, her hair was smoothed sofUj oyer her 
blows, her hoB was fixed like marble in ghasU j pallor, 
her waxen hands were folded on the sheet which corered 
her ixom feet to chin. She almost seemed to be deep* 
ing, not dead, she was so calm, peaceful, and loTdj, m 
that last repose. 

On a small table beside the bed laj her Bible (Santlef 
know it well ; it was a present from himself, with his 
own name written on the flyleaf), and a waxen taper, 
nnlighted. Lying on the coverlet, dose to her fingers, 
was a wreath of immortelles. 

And through the window, which was left open at the 
top to admit the pure air, came again, wafted by tho 
wind, the low, dreadful tolling of the chapel bdL 

Toll » fell ! 

HAldane stood close b;^ the bedside, not looking at 
his wife, but alw^ keeping his stem eyes fixed upon 
the clergyman. Step by step, horrified yet fascmated, 
SantloT crept nearer and nearer to the bed, his ^yes 
dilateo, his face even more ghastly than the face on 
which he gased. He noticed evervthing— tho marblo 
features, the fdded hands, the dosea eyes beneath their 
waxen lids ; he felt in his nostrils the sick perfume of 
death. 

Then, overmastered hj the piteous sights he raised 
his arms wildly in the air, uttered a cry of anguish and 
despair, and fell, meaning and sobbing, on his knees by 
thebediBide. 
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Fob lome minntes he remaiiied kneeling, hia stiong 
fruae thaken bj deep sobs, hie lips mnrmnriog aome 
incoherent prayer. Then he felt a tonoh npon the 
ahonlder. He looked np, shuddering. 

** Come ! " said Haldane, looking daridj down upon 
him. 

" No, no 1 " he cried, in the extremitj of his agitation. 
** Lot mo star here ! Let me praj bj her side a little 
while 1 " 

'* Come awaj 1 " answered Haldane^ more stemlj. 
** This is no place for yon." 

Santley rose trembling to his feet, and gased again 
npon the cold sleeping face and form. 

** Leaye me 1 leare me I " he exclaimed, turning 
wildlj towards his tortnrer. "Leaye me alone with 
her!* 

The face of the master of the house became terrible 
in its stenmess, as he responded— 

" Command yourself, man, and follow me I You for- 
get yourself. This place is sacred." 

**\Lj office is sacied. I desire you to leaye me alone 
with the dead." 

'^And I refuse. I do not want your prayers, nor 
does she need them. Come 1 " 

With a low moan, Santley turned a^^ towards the 
bed, stretehing out his arms; but this time Haldane 
interposed, with angry determination— 

'* Are you mad P I command you to oome away.** 

•«OGodl Godl** 

" Do not blaspheme. She who sleeps there it nothing, 
Of should be nothing, to you. Leaye the room, or, qr 
Heayen, I shall haye to make you I " 

Bende himself with excitement^ Santley glared at 
HaJdane, and denched his hands, as if he would haye 
struck him : bnt^ remembering the place in whieh he 
stood, and the solemnity of i& oocasion. he conquered 
his iaaane impulse^ and to tt eted to the ooor. Haldane 
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toUowiedf and m lie tarnod on tlie ihrcsholdy pnl onlliii 
hMul anid pushed him into tlio lobbjs thsa foDoiredb 
tad tamed the l^j in the look. 

''Oome with me^*' he said, in a Toioe of oommaiid. 

BtakHej obmdy and the two descended the stainu 
On the way down th^ met Baptisto asoending, with 
whom Haidane whispered hnrriedlj for a momenl. 
Then they made their way throngh the dark lobUei^ 
end again entered the ^loom j drawing-room. With a 
man Santl^ threw hmiself on a duiri and hid hie 
nee in his hfokds. 

" Yon are stran^lj mored,** said Haidane, eold]|T. 
^What was mj wife to yon, that yon ahoold akhifait 
fius nnseeml J grief P ** 

Santlej drew his hands from his face and looked 
ap wildlj. 

" What was she to me P " he cried. "More than life 
—the light of all the world. Now that light is gone, 
and I am desolate." 

*' Strange words," said Haidane qoietly, "to oome 
from so holj a man 1 Yon are not in yonr sane nund.** 

"God knows I am not,'* retomed the clergyman, 
" and yet . • • I am sane enongh to know what I ani 
saying. Yes, yon may stare I X am sick of disgoise. 
I'U wear the mask no more. I loved yonr wife.'* 

Still p^ectly retaining his composure, and almost 
smiling, Haidane said, with a dark sneer-* 

" Most reyerend sir, I know it." 

^ Yon know it notp / " 

** Pardon me, I hare known it all along. 

"Yon majr hare guessed something, but not alL I 
loTod your wife. Yon were unworthy of her. I sought 
to win her from yon, and I suocceded— yes, for sho 
hated you, and lored me. God was on mj side^ for 
vou were an unbelieyer, a blasphemer. I tried to make 
her leaye the shelter of your roof for mine. She was 
my first loTO. I tried, do yon hear, day and niffht^ to 
make her my own— my own in this worid, and m the 
next." 

Again that calm reply— 

''Most sainted sir, I knew it.** 

''And I tell you, I succeeded. She lored me. Sha 
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woald hare followed mo to tho world's end. This 
house was hdl to her, becanse jon bad no religion* 
Her soul was mine." 

"And noti^f" said the other coldly. ''And noWf 
most holy and roTerend sir P " 

" And ftotr, though she has passed away in her beauty 
and her holiness, I love her still. She is dead, aad I 
shall die. In hearen, at least, we shall bo together 1 " 

" Are yon so sure that she is (here f " said Haldane, 
still Tcry calmly. "Are yon so snro that you will 
follow her P J am not so sore. If there be tho heaven 
yon speak of, it was noyer made for tho guilty. Tho 
door of your paradise is wide, but it is too nairow, I 
haye heard, for the sinner who dies without repentance.'* 

" The sinner P Who is the sinner P " 

" Bhe who sleeps u sstairs P " 

"It is a falsehood,^' said Santley, rising to his feet. 
"She was an angel, without a stain, and you — ^yon 
made her wretched* Yes, wretched I She was too 
good for yon — too holy and spirituaL A saint! a 
martyr ! uod will cherish and justify her ! ** 

" Saints haye fallen ; and she fell." 

" Fell P You dare not accuse her ! " 
/ " I do accuse her ; I accuse you both f • . . Ah ! my 
man of God, there was no need to throw aside the mast 
at all ; I knew the face behind it from the first. Sho 
is punished as she deserrcs. Now it is your turn." 

His manner had changed, from one of cold self- 
oontrol to one of concentrated passion. With Toieo 
raised and hand pointing, he aayanced towards the 
eleigyman. They stood close together, hoe to hce* 

But Santley fell back, horrified. 

" Whateyer I am, sho was pure — too pure and sood 
for this black world. Speak reyerently of nert 
Althouffh I knred her— and I tell you my loye ia 
justified— sho was not ffuilty of any sin. She was only' 
too faithful to her wifmy yow— fiathfnl in thought and 
deed. Again I tell yon, speak reyerently of hmn " 
* ''No hyMcrinr can saye her now." said Haldane, 
aten^r. " x on naye thrown aside toe mask, as yon 
say; it is nseless to assume it again. I know eyeiy* 
tmng— her gnilti end yours I " 



^Bh»mM not gnilir. Ymi eaanot 1)dioT6 ttl** 

**W]iT8lioiildidoabeitP The thing was • ihoBMOid 
iiiDM suonger than jonr proofi of HoIt Writ. Nov, 
U I mad to jon thai aho had oonf enod hor guilty what 
would ToasajP" 

^I ahonld aaj thai it was not tnio I ** 

"Hottruol''^ 

** A lio— the wickedest of Uos.** 

''Then, if she was innocent, your guilt is txeUed, 
and Toa are her mnrdoror.** 

'' Her mnrdorer P her murderer P 

''Yes. You hare been liberal in confcsrion; I will 
IbUow your example. You saw her lying yonyderP 
Oalm, cold, and beautiful, was she not P— yes, as » 
sleeping infant. Shall I tell tou how she diedP By 
poison. By the deadliest of all poisons.'* 

" Poisoned P *' cried the clergyman, raising his Tcuce 
to a scream. 

"Precisely. A painless death, though sure and 
sudden. You see, although I kept within my rights 
I was merciful. Death was better than disgrace, and 
so— I killed her ! " 

Santloy clutched at Haldane-^then, with a moan, 
sank swooning upon the floor. 

When he recovorcd, he stagj^red to his feet, and 
looked around him. He was still there, in the room, 
which was now quite dark, but he was alone. He 
awoke as from death, with the cold sweat upon his 
forehead, his form shaldng like a leaf. What a change 
the experience of the last hour had made in him I He 
felt as if he had been mad for years. As the siok 
horror of his position spread OTor his bewildered senses^ 
he groaned aloud. 

Then remembering where he was, and fearing the 
surrounding darkness, he groped towards the door. 

Suddenly it opened, and Haldane himself, holding 
a lamp in nis hand, appeared upon the threshold. Am 
the light flashed upon the minister's form, it showed 
a face horrible in its anff uish and despair. With his 
hair wild and disherellea, his neckcloth disanangedt 
*^*~ black frock suit disordered, Santiey seemed ' 
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formecL His boanij was turned into ugliness, his 
eleffuice into ooerseness; His hesd, no longer erect 
and prond, diooped between his shoulders like sn old 
man's. 

''Where are you going P " said Haldane, interposing, 
and placing down the lamp he carried. 

"up yonder, to see if it is true. It is sorely a 
frightful dream I Let me pass I " 

"Stay where you are! Your presence shall not 
outrage the dead again." 

" She iff dead, then ? " 

" What you hare seen, you hare seen." 

"And— you— youkiUedher? Is it true P** 

" Perfcctl;^." 

With a wild cry, SanUey clutched Haldane ; but his 
hold was so weak, sc- tremulous, that the other's strong 
frame scarcely shook. 

" You shall not escape," cried the minister. "Coward I 
murderer ! I will deUver jrou up to justice ! " 

"Pshaw!" 

With a powerful movement, Haldane disengaged, 
himself, and his opponent fell back into the room. 
Santley was not a strong man, and just then he seemed 
positiyely helpless s nor would he at any time have 
been a match for the square-built, broad-shouldered 
master ofFoxgloye Manor. 

"Hands off, if you pleas^" said Haldane. "If it 
comes to a trial of strength, I shiJl crush your rererend 
carcase like an egg. Another man, in my position, 
would haTO wrung your neck long aoo. Do you know 
whr I have been so gentle with you r" 

Bantley gased at mm racantly, and did not speak. 

"Because I prefer to prolong your agony as long 
as possible, ana to let tlu) world know d what stos 
its priests are made«" 

'HTou are a murderer,** gasped Santley again, 
dutcfaing at him, but with the feeble grasp of a sibk 
child. "You are a murderer, on your own confession. 
I tell yon, I will give you up." 

"^pnli /" saidHaldane, oooUy. 
. ^You have destroyed tout wife— the purest and 
best woman CM erer made. She was innocent d all 
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irxoiur. She mM mi Mgel married to a derfl. thai iv«e 

^ Will you ■wear to me, bof ore tlio Gk>d joa woithipi 
thai there was nothing between 70a P " 

"Tei, I will Bwear it. I loTod her, but she was pare. 
If there was anj sin, it was on mj shonlderii lor I 
tempted her. Yet jon destroyed the innooent^ and let 
the guilty live.'* 

Orercome lyy his emotion, Santley sank into a ehair, 
sobbing. Haldane watohed him for a short space in 
silence ; then approached him and placed a hand on his 
shoulder. He tried to shako off the touch, with a shirer 
of loathing. 

" I am ^lad that you percoiTO your own |pilt ; that 
is somethmg. Under the mask of friendship— worse^ 
under coyer of your holy calling, you came to this 
bouse. I welcomed you, entertained you. I gave you 
my hand freelv, as man to man; trusted you, eren 
respected you, aespito your superstitions. How did you 
reward this hospitality P By seducing, or seeking to 
seduce, the wife of tbo man who welcomed you without 
suspicion. This was your religion — this was your sense 
of Christian brotherhood. My man of God was a 
hypocrite — an adulterer. I tollyou, a dog would haTO 
more Luuonr, more purity. Ton mode my house a 
hell. In rotui*n, I have put hell into your heart. You 
hearP Into your heart, if you haye a heart, which 
would seem doubtful. Another would haye killed you % 
I preferred to let you liye." 

The clergyman looked up piteously. His force 
seemed broken, his eyes streamed with tears. 

" You should haye killed me," he returned. ** I was 
to blame, not she. You may loll me now. I shall then 
be at rest with her^ 

Haldane's face blackened. 

" Do not couple your names together* The guilt oC 
her deatii is yours, not mine.** 

"MineP" 

'*Yos. I was only the instrument, you were the 
cause. The seed of all this sorrow was sown in your 
black heart. Had you neyer tempted her, had you 
neyer filled her mind with the poison bred in your 
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own, she wonld be liying now, a happj, honoured wife. 
Yon see, mj man of Gbd, that yon are the murderer; 
yon hare killed her, not I." 

" God 1 Ghxl ! " moaned Santley, hiding his fiu)e in 
horror. 

<*It is too late to call on Ood. If <^ is tnie/* 
parsned the other, *'this also is true — that j<m hare 
lost her eternally. Your Ghxl is a Gk>d of justice. He 
does not, either in hell or in heayen, bring the murderer 
and his lictim tpgethor. You muxdered her soul first; 
then, since you made it ineritable, I destroyed its 
morUl dwellmg. Sinco you bolioye in hell, surely 
this is enough to damn you. Say she is innocent. The 
better for her ; the worse for yon. She is among the 
<uigcl> f your place is olsowhoro, eternally ; then you 
may wail and gnash your teeth in vain. You see, 
roTerond sir, I am comforting you with your own 
beautiful creed. Your faith in it was great; through 
your fikith in it, yon are lost for ever.'* 

With a CTj, almost an imprecation, Santley staggered 
to his feet, unable to listen any longer. Sorrow, shame^ 
terror, horror, contended within him. Already it 
seemed as if the earth was opened to swallow him, the 
forked tongues of fire shooting up to enrelop and 
consume him. 

He rushed towards the door. This time the other 
did not interpose. 

** Where are you going, pray P " he demanded quietly. 

Santley turned rounaupon him, lijid, glaring like a 
madman* 

"To fetch the police,'* he answered. '* I shall denounce 
you. Whatever becomes of me, you shall diop upon the 
gallows.*' 

''Permit me to light you to the door,** answered the 
philosopher, smiling. ''You could not go upon a better 
errand. Sound the alarm, fetch the police nither; the 
sooner the better. When they come, they shall bo 
acquainted with the truth. They shall know, all the 
world shall know, that I killed my wife ; and why t 
Because a clergyman, a man of God, honoured l^ many, 
respected by all, had como to my house like a satyr, 
.and made it. a nest of pollution. I shall stand in the 
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dod^ tad the chief wiinen aninst me will be 'Tomaelf 
— tiie Rer. Charlei Santleft Vicar of Omberl^, a JrnBig 
hgbtf a piUar of tbe Chiiroh, self-oonTioled aa a 
hrpooriie, liar, adulterer, aedaoer, satjr— filtiiy ftom 
ioa aonl to the fingor-iipa. How the sweet malda of 
your oongregatioii will atare I It will be a eatwe eeUbrm 
—a niiuHclaya' wonder. And on the next Sabbath, 
peihapa, yoa will preach the goepol of love and puilj, 
aananalP 

Santlej danff to the doorwaj, limp and flmahed, a 
pictare A minted fnrr and desolation. 

"By the way, I shall call witnesses in my own 
defence. First, Miss Dots — ^yon see, I know her one 
of the many who haye ornamented slippors for the ho^ 
man's feet, and cloths for his altar. Sne will teU them 
of meetings b^ night, of holy trysts, of Eden, and— of 
the faU. Oh, it will be a fiimons affair, and grai^jr to 
the honour of the Church. But why arc you liojgfering 
so long ? Go at once, reverend sir, and proclaim the 
murder. You sec, I am quite ready." ^ 

He pointed to the hall door. With a wild ay, 
Santley passed along the lobby, opened the door, and 
rushed out into the air. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GITU8EHAKB. 

Bt this time darkness had fallen, though it waa still 
earlv in the afternoon. 

There was a high wind, moaning^ around among the 
leafless trees ; and, from time to time, flakes of snow 
were falling— large, and far apart. As ho dosoended 
the snow-oukd stops, he stumbled and fell among the 
drift, but rose agam immediately, oorored with patohea 
of whiteness, and pursued his way. 

Was it the wind shrieking, or something in his own 
troubled brain P He looked wildly around him, 
plunging this way and that, like a blind man. The 
darlmess frothed before his ^yos, and burst into 
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■panglcd f tun, as wHon ono receives a yiolent blow, or 
as vrhen one is sinking in deep water and oHoking for 
breaih. 

Prosenilj he inmed and looked back from the centre 
of the frozen lawn. Bebind bim, blacker than tbe 
blackness of tbe nigbt, lay the great shadow of the 
Manor honso ; bnt from ono window above the entrance 
came a feeble light. Ho knew the window weU. It 
was that of the chamber wherein he had looked npon 
the dead. 

Alono '^in the darkness, he threw np his arms and 
nttered a wail of despair. As his voice rose npon the 
wind, other voices seemed to echo him with sounds of 
mocking laughter. Haldane had told him that he had 
lost his sonl alive. Indeed it seemed so, and hell was 
idrcady aronnd, and in him. 

Bat he remembered his nnrposo, and hastened on. 
Whatever the issue might be, he was determined to 
hand over that man to the law, to make him ezpiato 
on the gallows his act of cowardly, treacherous ven- 
geance. He had not BP&n^d her, and he should at 
least pay the penalty. Tnen^ when he had avenu^ her 
deadi, he cared not what became of himself, ob oould 
die too ; yes, and would. 

Ah 1 bnt the man was right, when he had torn his 
soul open .and showed the cancerous sore within it 
Be had broken the laws of Qod, and ho had lost 
eternally what he loved. There was no justification 
for him — ^none. He had been an adulterer in thooffht, 
if not in deed— a hypocrite^ hiding a loathsome lust 
under the garment of religion. Why had he not been 
warned in time ? He might have known that the man 
he had to deal with — a man who believed in nothinff"— 
would pause at nothing. He remembered, too late, wat 
monkish tale of jealousy and murder, which might 
have told him, had he not been so mad, whi^ was 
lurldng so pitilessly in the man's mind. It was little 
oomfort now, to reflect that he was innocent in act. 
The consequences had been the same, as horrible, as 
irrevocable, as if he had sinned seventy times and seven. 
By his abominable solicitation, he had betr ay ed the 
woman he adored. Tea, he had killed her 1 Whathopo 
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•€Oold there bo for hinii in ihie world or anolliery after 

4luilP 

NererUieleni he haaiened on, fighting with hia own 
ihonghta in the darkneaa^ atnmbling through the drifted 
(•now. He foand the aTenae and entered ifc— paaring 
into deeper darknoia, hearing the wind ahriek more 
loudly on erery aide. The nolioe barraok waa at 
Omberiey, fire milea diatant. He woald haaten there 
withoat deUiji tell what had taken place, and return 
with the offiom that night. He woold not reat nntil 
he had the mnrderer boand and eaptnred; for eren yet^ 
'if he did not come back qnioklr, he might escape. 

Then he thought of all the ahame, tiM acandal, which 
matt aasnredly oome with the revelation of the tnith. 
The women who had thought him almoat a aainted 
•creature, the yillagera who had watched him with aimple 
rovoronco — all who had rcepeotod him and heard the 
gospel of loTC from his lips, would point at him aa a 
shameless creature, a scandal to his holy office. He 
•could never mount the pulpit again, or walk in the sun. 
They would strip the priestly raiment from his back, 
and hound him away into the world. Even hia own 
■sister, who thought him the purest and best of men, 
would shrink from him with loathing ; nay, how could 
he look her, or any pure creature, in the f Aoe ? 

All that, and more, he thought, could have been 
bome, could he only have restored the dead to life. 
His own foil and degradation would have been a trifle^ 
if he had not saorific^ that sainted being — ^the woman 
of his early love, the creature of his idolatry, the object 
of his insane and fatal passion. She had suffered for 
his guilt, but she had not atoned for it Nothing could 
atone, nothing. How gladlv that night would he have 
died, if by death he could have restored her to the 
sunshine of the world I 

Then, in his. despair, he reproached her Ood— the 
<3k>d who had made her so beautiful, and him so weak. 
WhjT had God ever brought them together? Why, 
havmg onoe separated them, had He ever caused them 
to meet again? It was cruel, unmeroifnl, to tempt a 
man so mudi ! He had only asked for a little love, and 
without love lifo waa so dark. And before temptation 

t 
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came, bad lie not done God good seryioe P More iban 
one donbting beaii bad been tnmed, by bis persnasion, 
back to tbenitb of Cbrist; more tban one erring sinner 
bad, tbrongb bim, been led back, penitent and weeping, 
to tbo Gbnrcb'B fold ! All men bad respected bim for 
bis blameless life, for bis good deeds. Ho bad been kind 
to tbo saffering, gpenerons to tbe noor. Ho bad been 
an example of Obnstian cbarity to nis fellows. He bad 
reflected bononr on tbe nniversitj wbicb gaye bim to 
the Cbnrcb, and on tbe Cbnrcb wbicb bad accepted 
bim into ber bosom. Tbongb so yonng, be bad risen 
bigb, hj bis own talents, nis intelligence, bis own 
blameless cbaracter. And now be bad lost everrtbing, 
because be bad pined for a litUe sympathy, a little lore. ' 

As these thon^hts passed throngh bis brain, his eyes 
were blinded with tears, and, in ntter self-pify, ho 
sobbed aload. 

How dark it was I how miserably dark and cold I He 
conld not see an inch before him, oonld not even per- 
ceive the white ground beneath bis feet ; bnt the wind 
wailed loader and lender on every side. 

He remembered how gladly, the previons day, he 
bad proclaimed the good tidings of the birth of Christ. 
The bells had rang, and from every side, over the white 
landscape, cold, bat cbeerfal and light with sansbinc, 
the people had come gathering in — rich and poor, old 
and voang, all gaily clad for Uhristmas-tide. He bad 
stood away — stoled in the palpit, and had seen the 
shining faces nptomed reverently to bis, and bad heard 
the clear voices ring out in happiness and praise. Ah, 
it bad been a beautiful time 1 Only yesterday, and 
already it seemed so far away ! 

Li his misexT, be quite forgot bow much and bow 
often he bad mtted under the yoke of bis priestly 
duties; bow be had despised the ignoble nainres of 
bis flock ; bow be had panted again and again for a 
freer life and for more eventful days ^ What be bad 
lost for ever now seemed strangely dear. As he re- 
viewed bis life in the villa^ be remembered none of 
its cares, none of its indignities ; it seemed all peaceful, 
dl beau^nl, mow / Tea, it was heaven, thougn he bad 
mo/i known it; heaven, though be had fallen from it» 
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AndlieooiildueTerroianitoitagaiii; neror preach in 
Iho ohnroh, noror ministor to man or woiiimi« noTor 
know the blening and the poaoe of a dinoe Toeation 
anrmorol 

Boddenlj he panaed, etnmbling in bowildonnont and 
terror. He had stepped into a deop anowdrifti which 
roae nearlj to his knees. He looked wildljr voond, bat 
ooold disoom nothing. Ho pressed his wajr forwaxd, 
and stumbled against the iroaon root of a great trao. 
Ho tamed and groped another wa;|r; again something 
interposed. OradaaUr, strainiog his ojes thvoogh the 
darkness, he discerned that he was sarroonded l^ trees 
on every side. 

He had wandered ixom. the aTonno, and was long ankong 
the plantations— ho ooold not tell in what direction. 

How long he wondered among the dreary woods ho 
oonld not toll. 

A mortal fcvor was npon him, and he straggled con- 
foscdly this way and that, sometimes stooging and 
falling aniid the snow, sometimes coming Tiolently 
against tho froron troo-tranks, sometimes roshing among 
briers and tangled nnderwoods which datched him like 
fingers, and rent his clothing as he tore himself away. 

Ho shoated, thinking he might be heard. His shoat 
rose fiuntly on the wind, and waa echoed by onearthly 
Toiccs. 

Then he seemed to see sheeted shapes passing before 
him; ghostly faces flashing into his own, and Ruling 
away. He saw her face, marble-white aa he had seen 
it in death, and with horrible rebaking eyes. 

Ah, that night ! that night 1 He passed an eternity 
of agony, in a few hoars 1 

At last he fell, half Minting, on the stamp of a tree^ 
and rested, afraid to yentare farther. Paasiog theroy 
he clasped his hands together and prayed. 

For ner; for himself. He prayed to HeaTen for 
help and merer. In his abject fear and hamiliation, 
he prostrated his soal before his God. His stren^^ 
seemed failing him, and he felt as if he were Mott. 
Ah, the horrible darkness I tiie nameless terror i Wonla 
he erer live to see the light again P 
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The snow thickened and fell npon him ; he shook it 
off affain and again, bat still it fell, blinding and corer- 
ing him. He became veiy cold, despite the fever in 
his Teins— cold as death. Afraid to perish that way^ 
he rose to his feet and straggled on. 

At last, after wandering on and on for an indefinite 
space of time, he saw a light breaking throogh the 
trees. He shonted, and ran forward. 

The light came from the windows of some bnilding, 
and str^med brightlj oat into the darkness, lighting 
up the snowy groand, revealing the trees and branches 
in silhonette. Wild and despairing, he approached, 
nearer, and saw a door, thronsfh the hinges of which 
shone a faint radiance. Then he recognind the place. 
It was the rained chapel of Foxglove Manor. 

He did not Hesitate, bat pashed open the door. He 
foand himself in the bailduur whicn George HjJdane 
had tamed from a temple of God into a liuwratoiy of 
science. In the centre of it, sorroanded ^bv books, 
papers, and scientific implements of divers lands, a man 
sat, calmly writing by the light of a brilliant oil-lamp. 

As Santley entered, he looked ap. The master of 
Foxglove Manor. 

Spectral and ghastly, his hair dishevelled, his dress 
torn and disordered, covered with mad, the minister 
staggered into the chapel. Who, in that frensied 
apparition, woald have recognised the sometime spruce 
and comeljr Vicar of Omberley ? In one of his falls he 
had cat his forehead on a tree or stone, and blood was 
oosinff from the wound. He was a borriUo sight- 
horrible and pitiable. 

Haldane lcx>ked np, and nodded. 

*' So, it is you I " he said, pashing his papers aside. 

A large moersohaom pipe 1^ on the table beside 
him, wiui a box of laoifers. He strack a light, and 
qnieUy beoan to smoke, as he oontmaed— 

**Yon have retamed quickly. Prayt have yon 
bronffht the police with yon ? ** 

Without answerinff him directly, Santley approached 
the table, and, fixing Jus wild ^es upon him, demanded 
in a hollow 
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** WlittI are yon doing ? ** 

The phOonpher leant back in Jiis duur, and blew % 
oload of smoke into the air. 

** Writing, as yon soe." 

•* Writing 1 " echoed Santlrr. 

**Tes; at mj history. To-night's experience haa 
loniished me with material for a new ohaptei^— on 
* Spiritnal YiTiseotion.' ** 

The man was inoonoeiTaUe, even satanie. SantlsT 
waa again dominated l^ his sapematiiTal mmg frmi^ 
b» snpreme self-control. 

^ HJare yoa a hearty man ? *' he cried, gating in horror 
npon him. 

Haldane smiled diabolically. 

"A reference to the most rudimentary system of 
physiology/' he ropliod, "wonld conrince yon that I 
coold not exist without one." 

"Death in your house, murder in your heart, yon 
can sit hero so calmly, still busy with your blasphemies ? 
You cannot bo human." 

" On tho contrary, I am particularly human." 

" No, no ; you are a devil ! a devil ! " 

" If you were a philosopher, you wonld know that 
devils no not exist ; oven your own not too intellectual 
Church has rejected demonology. I am simply a 
physician; yours." 

"Mine ! my physician." 

" I have opened your hoart, to show you the canker 
existing within it. I havo shown you, in an interesting 
experiment, that tho disease of snpcrsensuous desire, 
which with you is constitutional and inherited, cul- 
minates in moral scrofula, imbecility, hysterical mania, 
and death. It is, moreover, capable of spreading con- 
tagion — a sort of cancerous cell, which, inhaled by tho 
]i|>s or from the polluted atmosphere, must inevitably 
bring disease and death to others. Tho kiss of the 
leper, reverend sir I For the f ntore, I should recom- 
mend you to carry a dapper with you, as th^ do in 
the East^ to warn off the unwary." 

The comparison was a hideous one ; but indeed, at 
that moment, it did not seem inappropriata Wild, 
ghastly, dishevelled, bloody, and aggraded, 8antley 
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looked a oreafenre to be ayoided and OTen feared. He 
liitened to the cold periods of his torturer, fix^d his 
pale ejoballs, which seemed yaoant of all lights upon 
nis lace ; then saddenlj, with a spasmodic scream, he 
leapt npon him and seised him hj the throat. 

The attack was so unexpected and so sudden, that 
Haldano was taken bj surprise. He sprang to his feet, 
while the other clung around him like a wild cat. But 
the strugele was only brief. In another minute he had 
gripped the yicar with his poweHul arms, and pinned 
him against the wall of the chapel. There he writhed 
and urestled, impotent, furious, foaminff at the mouth. 
" If you don't control yourself better, ' said the philo- 
sopher, between his set teeth, '^you will soon want a 
strait- waistcoat. Bo quiet, will you P " 
And he shook him as a wiry terrier shakes a rat. 
"Let me go!" 

" I have a good mind to give you your coup de grdee^** 
returned Haldane, with a little less composure ihaa 
before. " Why, I coold strangle you if I pleased." 
" Strangle me, then I " 

"Bah! you are not worth the trouble," said the 

other, throwing him ofF. " Tell me again, where are 

your police-officers ? Why did you not bring them ? *' 

Utterly conquOTod and helpless, Santl^ did not 

reply. Haldane pointed to the door. 

** At any rate, get out of this. I am going to dose 
my studies and go to bed." 

And. he procMded to turn. down the lamp, preyious 
to blowing it out. 

Santley moyed towards the door. As he did so^ the 
lamp was extinguished, and the chapel left in pitch 
darkness. He groped his way out, and stood waiting 
on the threshold. The philosopher followed, and th^ 
stood together in the open darkness. Then Haldane 
olosed the door and turned the key. 

' ** Tour way lies yonder, reyerend sir," he said, point- 
ing towards the ayenue. " Take my adyioe and sleep 
upon it» before you return to arrest me. I will keep 
your secret, if yon will keep mine." 

"I will make no terms witii you," cried the yices* 
" I will reiom. and haye tq^ dxiosm^ V^ Voadon^ 
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** As 7011 plense,** was ilie repl/. 

lUAatakB imlked sIowIt in the dirootion of ilie bonsc. 
B^sadtjt alter a minuted wild hflntetum, mslisd awiy 
again into the nighi 



By this time the snow had oeased ibUling, and the 
air was a litfle clearer. With little diffienl^, Santlflj 
lonnd the avenne, and, ronning rather than walkings 
followed it tUl he reached the lodoe. As he did so^ 
he heard Toices singing in meny cmoms. He waited, 
aid p re s e n tly a light cart drore np, taming into the 
aTonne. He called ont» and it stopped. He came 
close, and loimd that it contained Are p fr sona> two 
men and three women. 

" Who are yon P " he demanded. '* Where are yon 

going?" 

Mrs. Feme, the lodg^keeper, who was one of the 
party, informed him that tliey were Mr. Haldane*s 
fiervants, retnming from their holiday ezcnrsion to 
the ncighbonring town. 

*' Qo np to the honse at once I " he cried. ** Seise 
yonr master, detain him till I rotom. Tonr mistress 
has been mnrdered ! " 

They cried ont in terror and astonishment^ asking 
for particnlars. 

" I cannot stay," he answered wildly. ** Gk> on, and 
vratch till I retura. It is as I say ; he has mnrdered 
yonr mistress. I am goinff for the police." 

Then he fled on in tne direction of the Tillaffe. But 
as he went, his pace seemed to fail him, and lus head 
to ffo round and ronnd. 

At last he reached the Tillage, where aU was dark 
aad desolate, and, passing hy the shadow of his own 
ohnrdh, reached the Vicarage gate. Here he passed, 
almost spent. He conld not go any fnrUier. He 
would go in and get a little bnindy, then he wonld 
hasten on for assistance. 

He stagffered in through the gate, and across the 

garden, lliere was a light in the window, for Miss 

Santley was sitting up for her brother, wondering what 

had kept him so late. He crept dose to the window 

and tapped upon it. 
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"Hani Uu7 !" he moftned. 

8hs heard hun, looked out, and then opened the 
door, standing on the threebold with a lighted oandla 
in her hand. At the eight of hia blood-atainad face 
and diwrdered drwa, ehe nttoind a 017 of fear. 

Ae she did io, ha etretohed out hta handa, and fell 
like a oorpae aoroM the threahold. 



CHAPTER Xlfc 

THSBI LETraU. 

Thit carried him into the hooM and laid him on a 
bed ; then, aeeing him lUll apeeohlesB, and to all 
appearanoe Mnaelees, llies Santlef tent for Dr. Spmoe, 
who lired oloee bj. B^ the time that the doctor, a 
homelj old conntiy pnotitioner, with innoh profeanonal 
■kill and wwldlj wiedom, entered the obamber, Santlej 
waa eitting np and talldog inooherentlj. He tried to 
leaTB hie bed and flf forth npon aome Tnld errand, and 
hia apeeoh wu a confused meiUey, in which the words 
* murder," " poison," and " Ellen Haldane," were 
oonatantlf repeated. He did not eoem to teoognise 
anf one, and hia whole appeannee was alarming in 
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Hies Santlej told bow ahe had found him, and in 
what condition. The doctor ahook his head. 

" Tm afraid it's brain farer," he mattered. " Ton 
most keep hint rerj quiet." 

Bcfwe morning, die dootor'a prediction proved to be 

ht. Brain ferer of the moat violent kind had aet in. 
laj aa if at death's door, inooherentlf nving. 

Alumed bf the eonstant reforenoes to the one 
snbjoot of "morder," and the eonatant repetttiuu of 
Un. Haldaae'a name, Uiaa Saotlc^ next da; sent a 
m ewe ng er np to Foxglove Manor to make inqniries. 
Her meaaangeg aaoertained from tSxt. Fane, the lodge- 
ke^er. that the vioar had been aeen I7 the eerrante 
ibm prerions night, in a atat* feeembling mania, and 
bad i^ them aoiBa wild atoci <it'UN.^&&HMi'*.%*ee^ 
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hf viblciioe. Vdr the reti^ ICn. Feni« nid, nolliiiig of 
Ml coctnordiiuurf naiiive had ooonrredat the Maaar^ encl 
lur miitreHy though elightlj iiidiepoied» was np and 
abool 

So Ifiis SantW kept nmteh bf the deUrioaa ]iian*a 
bediidis while he layand fought &r life. 

• 

Th^ oriais pasaed. One morning the Tioar opened 
hia ^jea, and saw his sister sitting silently dose to his 
hsd. ThiB f erer had almoet left him, and he raoc^iaed 
hia own room in the Vicarage. 

^^Is it yon, Maiy P " he asked, reaching ont hia hand. 
BOW worn almoat to a akeleion. 

^'TeSfitisL Bat jon most not speak.** 

<« Haye I been iU, Mary P " 

" Yes ; very, very ill." 

He closed his ejes, and seemed to fall into a sleep, 
which lasted for some hours. Suddenly he started up, 
aa if listening, and seemed about to spring from the boo. 

" What is it, dear P " asked his sister, softly soothing 
him. 

He recognised her, and became calm in a moment. 

** I was areaming. I thought I was up at the Manor. 
Mary, quick — speak to me I Have they buried herP " 

She looked at him in wonder and tenor. 

** Hush, dear I The doctor says you are to keep rery^ 
quiet." 

*' But I must know. Tell me, or you will kill me I 
What haa happened P How long liave I been lying 
hereP" 

" Many days. Bot you are better now." 

*' Do you Imow what has taken place P " he whispered. 
«* Ellen Haldane is dead— murdered 1 He killed her." 

She shook her head pityingly. 

"No, not Do not distress yourself, dear, or you 
will be ill again. Mrs. Haldane is quite well." 

<«QaiteweUP No, no!" 

** z on hare been dreamiag, that is all." 

« Only dreaming P " he repeated, vacantly. ** But I 
tell you I saw her, dead, shrouded for her grare. Mary, 
it must be true I " 

She snooeeded at lasl^ after repeated assaraneea, in 
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ij Boothing his disiraoicd spirit, and lie foil asleep agaiD, 

:j I moaning to himself. 

It was qnito trae, as his sister told him, that Mrs. 
>| Haldane UTod. She did not tell him, howerer, that 

ij she had left the Manor, with her hosband, and gone 

. j away baok to Spain. 

Was it all a dream, then, after all P 
*j A week later, when Santlej was oonvalcseent, but 

still horribly oyershadowed and perplexed, his sister 
J J gaye him a letter, which (she said) had been left for 

r. 
I 

:i 

and theii,'tearing it open with tremulous fingers, read 
as follows:— 
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SkYO lum » leifvor, iruiuu \nux» buiu^ iinu uocu ioav xur 
m by the master of FozgloTO Manor. It was marked 
*' strictly private." Santloy waited until he was alone. 



'* Sib,— I hoar that vou have boon ill. Before Icaying 
for Spain, I have loft this with your sistor, with in* 
strncUons that it is to be giyen you when 'you aro 
strong enough to read and understand. What it oon« 
tains, obseiTC, is strictly between you and me; and if 
you keep your own counsel, no one will know the secret 

! of your indisposition but ourselTes. 

^ *'In the first place, bo comforted hj my assurance 

i that my wife is in excellent health. If , m your delirium, 

you ha?6 been under delusions concerning her, diipel 

. j them ; all that has passed. She lives ; and you will 

live. If you have thought otherwise (and we know 

j siok men have wild fancies), consider that you hove 

morelv had an extraordinary dream. Yet, remember* 
ing that men have often ere now been warned by 
visions of calamities to ensue as the oonsequence of 
their own mad acts, accept the dream as a sort of 
divine admonition— an inspiration to lead you towards 
a better and calmer life. In your dream, sir, vou have 
had your own heart vivisected, and have thus been 
made conscious of its disease; you have suffered 

j terribly, as all patients must suffer, under the knife. 

I But vou will be healed. You will |b^n the world 

afresh, and, God willing, become a new man, thanking 
CkxLeveiy day yom live, that it was onlv a dream* 
fl By the time you read this we shau be 1Mb %m«s) 

• - - 



With my nncoro iiop€S foF your porfoot xveoicr/'y I mb^ 
•ir, yoon trnlj, Oboboi Uajlmxjl 

" r.S.— My wife knows noihiiig of jont dfeuD, in 
anr of its phenomona. Somo da/, pmmpiy I thall 
onligliten hm^ bat not joi. Sbo Mmdi jon ber best 
wistos.** 

That was all Santley road and lo-road in amaasmenlsi 
not quite oomprohonding, jet dimly guessing that 
there had been some strange m^pterj. At liwt^ re- 
Uered by the thonght that all his guilty agony had 
perhaps been a droam indeed^ he sui& bMk upon the 
pillow of his armchair, and wept aloud. 

That same afternoon, as he sat looking at his hmn^ 
nurse, he questioned her oonceming Edith* It was. 
the first time since his recoTory, that he had mentioned 
her name. 

"Whore is she? Have tlioy hoaixl from horP Is 
she woU P " 

"She is well, I boliovo/' replied Miss Santlqy. 
" Just after yon fell ill, hor aunt ncard from her, and 
wont away to join her in London. They are therc^ 
together now." 

'* Do you know their address P " 

" Yes ; I hoard from Rachel that they are staying at 
the Golden Cross Hotel, near the station." 

In the evening, Santloy insisted on having pen, ink, 
and paper. His sister bogged him not to fatigue him- 
self 07 writing, but he was doterminod. 

** Charles," she said softly, as she brought him what 
he wanted, "is it to Edith you are going to write P " 

'* Yes," he replied; and she stooped and kissed him 
approvingly. Then she left him alone, and he wrote 
as foUows : — 

** DiABEST Edith,— Come to me ; oome back ta 
Omberley. I have had a dangerous illness, but through 
it, God has opened my eyes. I love yon, darling. We 
will be married at once m the dear old church. Your* 
till death, Charles Saxtlit." 

Two days afterwards, the reply came^ in Ellen's owb 
handwriting, thus i 
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** I, too, hare had an illnefls, in which, also, God ] 
jbeen pleased to open mr eyes. I know, now, that it 
all over between ns. I shall never marry 70a ; I sh 
never retom to Omberler. I am ffoing abroad w: 
my annt^ who knows all I have suffered, and approi 
an eternal separation. — ^Edith Dotb." 

Some months later, the vicar resigned his living 
ihe parish, and disappeared from the scene of his eai 
kbonrs. The year following, it was publicly s(»ted 
the religions newspapers that the Bev. Charles 8antl< 
sometima Yiear of Omberiey, had entered the Ohnr 
4xf Bomsb 
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SfHtTownir inih AwcdmlcGlcjin. 
M(i CDOceFiiiDf thgk '" 



^dCbMpir E 

Onuno, A Dictionary of the. 

Daini ■ eomprcbeiiilH Cnlda la lb* 
nan PlaT^rVil*! l*1iy«n, lad PUi- 
hODHi of Ilia Uniled Klnidon and 
KmtritA, Irom llig Earllcai la tin Pra- 
«aal TIbm. By W. D>Ti!HPOtT 
ADAML , |U«[lonn •rilli Uuviii't 



OntmatlBta, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
■l.«,Vi|sMtaPartnlu,H.p«Vol. 
Bmi tenun'* Woriia. Wlih Hotsi 
Crflkll nd KliilaBrlofT, tai % Bio- 
BipUeal Uneli b/ Wu. Glrroan. 
KdlL^Cot, Cii»na»H. ] Vaii. 
■^~^~~"» VfariB, Canplcta In 
9U. Val. I. ccBlaiat tha 



'l ViiAil^SJISl 

aad (Mm<r> 

_ Inetadiiic hta 

UilllaJ, Klih Kolca 





Early EngllBh PoetB. Edited, 



larrlok'a IRotHpt) Complata C 

llnnay'a (Sir Philip) Compli 
PaaEleal Werk*. IbieaVoU. 



Eggleaton.— Roxy: ANavel. 1 



Emanuel — On Dlamondt and 

PnclBuaBtonaaMhalrHiatsn.Vilaa, 
•nd ProperUa | wiih Slm^a Tnu f« 
uealalui^UxIr RnlllT. BvHiair 
Bhiiuil, >.R.G.9. w)0> nainenna 

■Te,el a<ha»in.°|lll.'te. "'** 

EngllBhm«n'a Houh, Th«:A' 



Ewald (Alex. CharlcB, F.SJt.l, 

Warkaby: 



^Censl oF Albuir, 

tba Suu P>p>r> and 

£dHinii7«ilibB PsitnJt, crewD «», 
eloch aHn, Tl. M. 

•tudlat RMtudladi Kliloriul 



UW7 fnii UMb Mi^ U 



CBATTO «• VnitDaS, PICCADILLT. 



Eyes, The.— How to Ue« our 

B7«. lod Mow ID Pr»«Y« Thtm. D. 
JoHir Biamiiiie. P.R^S.. ac. Wlib 
H lllmrailBm. U.| clolh. to. M. 
Falptidt.— Tobuoo : lu Hi*. 
My ud Aiaedalkiiu ; whh mi Ao- 
coal bI Uw FIuI u4 Im UmBB- 
(MtBr*,ud lu Maim of Un U lU 
ACHUdCoutrin BrP.W.r*!!- 
■UT, PAA, Wlih Bfwudi of la 
IUbhimIoh br lb* Anlboi. Cnm 



Fftmlllap Atlutlwit: A Hosd- 
beak dT UUcdIuiwai lalemuJiHip 
lacladlai: Uw Mi --■■-' 

B— )■■ KbIbIiC ,—.-, 

CliiK Nuonl CoriaMkL ud 
Uka. Bt WtuuM ArWMHL.- 
AnlboTof ■• Noud N>m« si FleiiBB 1^ 
and Chailu C. Wiihur, Dcnj 
Ito, dolb nln, iM. Id. 



Fftpaduy (MIchaal), Works by i 

Th* Chomlul Hlitory af ■ Cuinlla g 
LKtunidtllicndberDnajDvanUi 

ADdIVDC4 %l tll« Hov^ laMitBllOII. 

Edlud b* WiLUiK Cuooiu, P.C.S, 
PW In, clBtb cum, *ltb nmunMi 

fin tha VvlMii Fsreu BlHUVTt, 
knd IbcK BcUllMU (a tte}, tlhtr: 
Lsclam dslinred btf<n> Jimril* 



Pftppap. — Military 

Kl.f"i"-"-S...!.'.' 


Man 




Fin-Be 


D.-The C 

Dbutvilioni n 
d UiDln«. Uy I' 


pbo 


nrd 

UI gf 


tircW 


B-DIO. 





Th* RMrwtlen* atm Lltanuv Man | 

ar, Deci WiiUoi FaiT Wilb Il» 
MllieUeiia of Hm LIieiuj H*b, 



UttM Emu«i Puueu (ibb 
Lacian. or Ciiui[.» Lnaa, 
t»o, «la«h limp, U. dd. 

PWI (TO. iUaMnM bovdi, ta. u 
Ball* bonna. I H*y*r Fsr|oi 
Tha Saoond Mi*. Tlllatian. 



Fletohop'a (Olios, B.O.) Com- 

eata Psaini: ChriM'i Videria la 
wtB, Chriii'i Vlcioria aa B^Nl 

Miwr PnBnk^WHb^eDwrt^Blib 
daotaa nd Kalea bj (ba Xar. A. B. 
1T.D.P. Cr.lwtakitbbd^iB. 



Fonblonquo.— Fllthy Luora : A 
NsnL Bt ALauTT D* FtvaLtin 
Pim t ra. dlaiHiad b«d^ fc. 



p«l In. uinM. b»rdi, k. aaak. 
Olympla. I qaaaa Caphat—. 

Ona by Qua. | A Baal Qwawk 
Eathar'a aiavo. Fcap, (to, pknn 



French Literature, History of. 
!)• NiRiii Vm Liuii. CointiMa la 
iyoli^tnijlvn,d.M..,T«.« d.aaeli. 

Frere.— PoPdurang' Hari ; or, 

SMajnolnofaHlndoo. WiiliaPnbaa 
SlrH.UwTLit FitiiiB,G.C.S.I.,gK. 
BWB (.a. =l«"i ««".»». M.i POM 
Ivo. illnilfjlal bwr.l t. t^ 



Fry.— Royal Guldo to London 

Sl»nin|! llicir Kame. bnlliDr'f'iKlildl^ 



Onrdenlng fiooka: 

houaa: PracUalAdtk 



', tad Mow w. ._ 

Dj Tom jRtnot.o. Peu ■», U.| 
elMh llinp, la. cd. 

■bout flowrn, Uy TOH aikd TuS J 
£l«h limp, la. sa. ^*- i 

Tl;* Oa«J,n ihal MM Iho Naiit. 
1<7 Ton JaaniLD. t'can. Iva, Ulna. 

My Oanlan Wild, inJ WhDi I Qnw 



BOOKS PUBUSHED Bt 



-Garrett ThoCapel QIHa: A 

Oantleman'a Magaxlne (The) 

hr lasa, On« ShllJImi Iilosthlj;. A 

Unfvreuaf^" br Alics O'IUvlow, 
li«lai !■ th* Takdut Kumbcr. 
■Satanea NolM,'* by W. Mittibu 
WluuHi. I'.R.A^.. and "Tabn 
Talm" tn SrLTtHut UiuH.usilia 

«a fun. iHs, cM* •"». rnn li M.I 

<iBalctti<aiii,t».Mch. 



QUHMi CauiMiuiiit. Squin Ivoi 
dubuln, «. M^ lai adiia. n. m7 

aiblHin (OhaHea). Novel* by : 

Crown Iva, clolh ettrii.li. U. t>eh| 



ThaQsldflnShan. 
or Hl(h DaiPva. 



By Maul and SIpa. 
crown lia. Hi «d. 
AHanlttnal. Tbm 
HMTt'B Oalllbl. Tt 



L. tL M rich. 
iTTbraaVoli., 



Qllbept (Wllllnm), NoveJa by : 

hM l™, lllBI<r>l'>J h«.^. *• .uh 

ThaWInn 

JinaaOMi 

Ollbart JW. 8.1, dptftlnal Ploya 

tari lalM Sarioii aacii oaaplaia La 
kaati;Friiiak.H.aaeb. 

lb* F»n Sumi eastalH— Tba 
Wlchad WatW-nrowllH aad C» 
buaa — Owriir — TbMMM — Tk* 
P»I*M o( Tnfb-TfW by t^- 

■»• Bmuni Stun MMalM— Bf» 

iMjiaJ II S waatba am — 



Olenny.— A Year'a Work In 

Poll tia, il.l ctelta, ll. U. 






Ootdsn Llbcary. The; 

•ayard TayloKa Dlvaralon* or I 

£eno Club. 
■annall-. (Of. W. CJ Ballad Hlat< 

Bannatl'a (Dp.) Ban|> tar Balloi 

Oodoln'* {William) Ltyw of I 



Lamb'a Euaya or Ella. Both Serin 

Laleb Hunt'a Euava: A Tala fsr a 

rtiniDe» Corncr.and olher Plccn. 

Malhiry'a (Sip Tliomu) Mopt 
d'APtnup; Tb> RKKJu o( XlBi 
Aflhor and of Ih. Knlcbti of IbS 
ttaund Tibli, EdiMUbrB. UoiT- 

Puul'a PpovlrHFal Laliapo. ANaw 



eiMila/a Early Poama, ar>d Qwoan 

ahallay'i Latap Poama; Laon and 

Cythna,A<:. 
BboHay'a Poathumeua Poamt, tht 



CHATTO «• WIltDUS, PtCCdDILLY. it 

iiT, Tn, nt d lmmi— Hau^ [Dr. T. O.l Pnitl, amtttmi— 

—'~'" '" "■'■" itairZiSkUohMofMihOh.. 



Tmi Aa BiicnuirAnt or Oi»». ■anHmu lUutnriau on SHd ■■4 

TMKt fraa WiiMn of (11 TlmH ud Wood brUieuH, CiwuT.IIun«, 

Qntrin. SclMiod ui lUUti bf uid G. Cuiutrwi. IMlHi •*■> 

Tlnrao«tT*«d*. CnwElfe,slaX aWhrntrt, nB^ H. M . 

>uiMMigt«te«,n.M. , jf ^, Cain*.— The Shadow of m, 

tjft ^^^ ___ Cf ■ tn, BlMt ntn. *■ M. CM*'«» 

'*Jyj'il!!?iB;JStii!!!pPlS? Haillday.— Evary-day Pkpwa. 



IntM KliMtairu uid an th* Indtmit 

Plain*, vntb HHBn tUoMn- 

lieu. Dmit In, cMh nn, k. M, 
Via Camwkll Is Exypt. Wlib ■ 

PholoRmnn Knnlliplcea. Dftfliv 
Ivo. eblh nilM . Tl. H. ;[ 

Oraham. — fh« Prottnor'n 

Wlta I A GloiT. Dr I.(ON**s CoHiif. 

ii.in,l».M. ■ . 

Oraeks and Romani, The LlfO "^'^1' ^M*')' ."*"""•)■ -'*"' 

mmS: St Khht CunL ud W, LmJ. Dmui H«ot. PoMl™,aimit. 

Kwnii. TniatMi frem iha Tblid **»,'•.**■ 

" "iuStSk^' "*'*y (Thomat).— Under tha 



pliiubxr T«L Bt Don Fiui ■■ 
B*L *M«iict. PBWtm . tL l^^k-U. 
Hanky.Panhy : A C^lectkm'of 

\VhlM Muie, Slelelii of Uiad, Ac 
Bdlted br AV. H, CiiiHiK. WA IM 

IlluM*. &<nni«»- -■--—— — 



F. HuiTni*. 






OpMrtwood (Jamea),WoPka by: 

Th. wrMi of ■ ■ ■ 

dMhsIln.* 



*£U-". 



llliul 



>^ Kaweta (Mi«.H. R.),Work» by-. 

™: AnA«o»»lrttbo T^^..'!'-'»™--.>!:i*„™-~ 
•ulTtD bi FsiihI TlMn. 
■ ■ nin,b.<M. 

Navd. P«l (i« 



Ouyot T)iB Earth and Man ; 

or, Phjlical G«iCT»phy in inmlalion 
(a tfai HHIorr of HiBblixl. Bj 
Ahold CuTOt. Willi AddJUooi bf 
Praleuon Aa*uii,PiEici,HdGiuTi 
la Min and EnfntlDp on Site), 
aoBia ColmnKl, aad oepieH Indii. 
- m Ito. cleth wira. gill. U. M. 



TboArt oT Beagly. KooaadCtaiaper 
tdllioa. Crown Iro, detb ntra, 
■iih Cotonrid Praaliiricca aod U. 

budcomckr a^in 
Illnilnled, ISa. Bd 
Oltauoar ftr Chllvnni a m ihihb 
Ktj, WiibEltMOXoaradPlctBw 



Halp 



rsi 



III Traatment i 



Kawel»(Rav.H.R.l 



iDEladlac 



Hake (Dr. Thomaa Qordon), 



Iifiao, Ouvaa Wmdul Houiii, 
Uhu Xauiu. Low*Lu AarsMa* 
Wji(B,HuaTvui,aBdBanUaan. 
Bt Um Kot. H. JL Hamnt MJk, 
Cram (^ cloib ailr^ la 



BOOKS PUBUSHBD BY 



HawthamofJulFan), Novel* by. 

Crnn gvo.clMh citn.SL U. »cb I 
^■ptH. I ScBntlan Itnni*. 



lUrORTANT KEIV PIOGKAIIIY. 
Httsvthorne INKtIionlol) and 
hli Wira. IlT Juu«H Haviroih. 
Wilb 6 Slcel'ii&la IMnnlli. Too 

[Tnnly-En c«^ nf n Eiilim il( 
/.■n, iKlnusd ea Iht bail Iut d-nuda 

BnMli o< (ba lIltHtnlJoni, ura tnerrnl 
tstutaln i:n|lBnil, |>rlca Id. (wrfct. 
loBaAaH amiliailoiiiliaqld bo mida 
hj aPTODB ffaalrrPiE a tapj at Uiii 
apa^/ud niyjlnilad Ed^ilon.J 

Hays.— Women of the Day: A 

nioeraiibml Dia\oMn of Nal>bl* 



IMpa tWf Arthurt, Worki by : 

AnlimU* and Ihalr Maatar*. Pg>i 
Std. dcMh limp, ta, 00. 



clEHh Fiira, 3t 61.; 



Heptalogfa (The); or. Tbe 
SCKD iislBal Sunii!, A Cap vlih 
_&«en l)«ljl _Cr. «td. elolh nlra, «i. 

Herbvrt.— The Poomt or Lord 

ttarbart of ChaitMjfy. Ediinl. wiih 



Hesse- Wartegg (Chevatlec 



uUi'T'-: 



Hoay The Lover's Cpeed. 

Br Mn. CaiHtL Hocr. Wiih la lllsa- 
Irilloni by p. lilicNia. Tbieo VoIl, 



Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 



t>. U.-. annhir EdlHon la tonlltr 
Irpa. nlih an laliadnelion br G, A. 
Sala, Foil Ito. clolh limp, b. 
Tha Pmfauei- al Iha Bnaklkat- 
TablaioiihihaSIHrallii*. t^t 



Holmes. -^ The &clenoe of 

CDKOoa ItoiHii. M.D. With llluv 
tiationi. Crown Itq, ll . i ijlolh. ll. U. 
Hood (Thomas): 



H«rpl<ik'a (Robert] Hesperldes, 
Mohia Niniban, asd Conplela Col- 
IccM Poema. Wlih UeaotM-tooir 



eroi™»»o,il'otheii™,»"''-J — ■ 
JlluUrUaJl«nFdi,tfc 



CBATTO «• tVtSDOS, PICCADILL7. 



H(>Ok'a(TheOdOre)Cholc» Hu. 
■nsKHK WoHil, iDiUudint bit Ludl' 
cnni AilmilaT«.DaniUol>,PnDi >nd 

Anllioi,' Pstlniu. FmimllEi. lod 
ILInm. Cr.*w,cL««ni.«lli,T»-ta. 

Hooper. — Tha Hou*« of RAby i 

A Nnnl. Br tin. Geoioi Maom. 

P a«l »«■ l llm MIt bMtJj, ft. _ 

Home. — Orion : An Epic Poem, 

la Tlina Boskh Br Vuetwo lUi- 



iw«ril»Tnd*tJaisiii 
lain, ihawlni Uuir Orl(li> 

niultDllop. nod Obfccti, ii 

W AspKli. BtCidhoi 



Pwl Bmi, illBilraled be 



»«i, dolh limp. U. 



Munt(Mrs.Alfr>ect], Novels by: 



Inge low.— Fated to be Free : j 



IrfihWIt end Humour, Songs 

•f. Collected indErf.ltdbiA." 

v.t G»*v.i. Pom Sm, cl, Itmii 



JefTecIes (Riohard), Wortce byi 

TTk Ur* of tn* FtoMc Cnn laa 
■ ctei l. cira. ■>■ ^ 

Jennings (H. J.), Wo<«> by: 

OurtnKlH or Critlaltm. PoM«i« 
elBlliUnp.ft.ca. 

Sketch. *"«'ilh"a PkBUVi«£pSb 
_ iniL Cr owa t»ii,t>iith«m,l fc 

Jennlnj^ (KaivpavoL — Tha 

RnlennlUMi Tbdr RlHi B< Uh. 
Krle*. With Oiipwun Ihi AeehM 



Jeppold (Tom), Works by : 

BjF Tow iMtoLD. Fe.p.«m.illi«. 
InledcSYer, tl.! cldh lunp. U. M. 






Jesee Scenes and Oocupa> 

—■ 8vo,dMhllinp.ti 



Jones (Wm., F.SJ\.), Worke by : 
FlnlvRlnl Lor*I HUorial, L» 
(cndarj, ud AoBdMaL Wllh ova 
oolllaiu. Cr.t»ki].*Iln,tl.M. 
OwKiIIUm, Put uKi PiwMnti Ib- 
cludiaf Iha Ssaud Shmo, Ulaei^ 
TilUoMa^Wacd nd tMM IH>la£ 



. C..8.0.C 



AelouU, Blidt, K(n LMk, Ac. 
WUbu^bedltwnviMXmn 
B*o. cl41h vilni, Tv. td. 
inwn* and CoivnaUarw: A Hhlorr 

Hundred llla*- 
Hnhe.ira.Tl.M. 

Jonson'e (Ben) Work*. Willi 

Nmu Critiul and BipUauorr. aad 
■ ElioipiphtHl MaDwir bj Wiluam 

r: BdNad br Cotaal Cum. 

TVai VoU. emn tn 
T«par«nlr .ft.«acC 

J oee ph uSfThe CompletoWortw 

of, Ttanilued ij WHiinn, Coit- 
lainlaii bol<i"T)io AnliqiiiliBi ef tba 

K^Uivt,€alaciMk oil. Us, 



BOOKS PUBUSBBD £7 



KKVttna^h.— Tha Pearl Foun- 
tain, Md wtan F*<(r SLorlu. Dt 
UaiDaRii>dlin.iAKo»»oii. Wlt& 
TUnjIUauiulwiibTj.WariiSinin, 



Klnsarey (Henry), Novels by: 

OatahettCaiiM, | Numbtr8«iurHMH 
Knlght^Tho'Patlonte Vada 

fi™"M^i»VA<1vlM! 1* Will 1*11 
Xkioiit, MR-CS., u,<( Bdw.id 
Khiqht, L.R.CP, Crana Ks, U.i 



Cfvn Iv^ chMfa uln, KM, 
UmM Own»M* WopM, Is itch 
ud V«thl ii i ii l a W J fnn lb* Orl- 
(IhI iSIIhu, wKh BUf Fteni 
IMmMiiBpiUlibad. E«M.<rHta 
Xiita ■■< ItwJo cU M, by t. II. 
Samnnik WIU Two PmnlH ud 
FMrimn* of Pui «l Un - B<HT a 
Mm»H»r Cr.ln,cloib*iln,h.W. 
Th* Iwm bT Ella. Ca-Btttit Edt- 

hatty Ibr CtilMnn, and PHnea 
OeriM. BjC w ii i mi Ltut. Cus- 

Santos. e]i>Uiu(n.H: 
LHtIa C»*r* : Stclcliti ud Ctauw- 



!•'• APBblcn MIghU, *o.; 

-- -i On« HUM*: 

iBariudi'TBi 



Iha «nUL ollb a^jsiia if MM, tn 
lB<nuW>UJ4H Laic lUBMnHa 

»«■■> bMilfd kacnrlaa oa 
Bsa. ftM OrWul XieiifH br 

■ CeM aasoiiiMl br Ibi Tna>l>lor, 
•dtM bt bM Hapbn, Eni» 
StuvuT rwMJL wiih * PntK* br 
tlMtUT t-aHa-FooA TIifh VdIi, 
«Mr In, cklb ntn, U M. ucb. 



AHblaiilonMv In tha MMdM *■< 
SlB<U«KB''Th«TlioaHBj ai 
pa* MUMJ-trStmim WoM. 
Lhi, IMOwt •< "Tba tlodi 
EtrpXHi."^ IdnadbrBTjun 
Lui-Pdoli. Cr.>tai«Mbailia,i 



ronnala Arwcdolu PoneTO.clQ(b 
Ibnp, t>. «CL 

1. FllMlTO,ClOt1l 



Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by : 
Carols or CoEliavna. Willi BomnsM 
liidimiioiii. )>nt tiD, cloib linp. 



. P«l lire, slolta 



r, Tho HiMDT7 

• ball vC Ciuil' 



Unton (E. Lynn), Works by : 



CfBwn Sto, elolh >iln.lB. M. •• 



Look* and Ksya— On Ihe De- 






•iiif, FrV wfibaa 



CHATTO «• ir/N£li;5, PtCCADILLT, 



■dadlBi -Oom Uer,- "Htth; 
dD," "■hnuili," 'ThiPsauuid 
AMnetEovpo. ud'-DrUlwead.' 
Wltk Pennli ud limunitau bj 
VunTwm BioHUT. Oom >m, 
«loaatn,Ti.«. 

riMtoiA PoMkal WerK*. Cm- 
h^KwlBlsd (ion U» Oiidnil 
llboM. Whk BiinHnai Gaa jlliu- 
— -m SIMl and Weed. Cn*a 



iMit Ufa, Alda U 
Drnu, L-K-CP. 



Luoy.— Oldeon Fleyo«; A Novel. 

DT tUimr W. LiTcir. CnwB Bia. 



Lualad (The) of Camoens. 
Tncilalnl Inlo fiacliib SpcaieriiD 
t>mj Bvo, wLib Pourlaan fuU-paca 



McCarthy (Juatin, M.P.}.Worka 



IVoL I. «»,«<(,. 



My Enamy'a Ovifhtar. 
A FtLir Suen. 
LInkw RocHford 

Donna Ouliol*. 



MoO«rthy (JuBtIn H., M.P.), 

An OulllMOf tna Hlalory ol li«<ana, 

rnm tba BtrUtu Timea to tiis Prg. 



WdaK. Ccown ho, cloth ei 



MftoDoitald (Qoofga, U.O.), 

Tlw Prlne»»» ana Cupdia. WU* ■■ 
UlaiiritiwibTlAiiMAuu. SnaU 
crawD tre. club aim, la. 

OuttaPweha Wlltic, (b* WoiUns 
Gonial. With • niaMntloBi br 
AiTnuii Kuona. Sfsan !*« doMi 



Tbomu WlnchiM. CuMM. Wliha 



Moodonall^-Ouakei' Couain*; 

A NiweL Bt Aavai Uieeonau. 



Maogregor. — Pastlmea and 
PlaysPi. Horn oa Popular Camn, 
Bjr RonEiir Miccainom. FoU Ivs, 



MaQllaePortralt-Qallepy(Th«} 
M« iiiiMtijAuk UtawiT Ctiaraataraj 
■BioBapbLia], CrilleaC 
, airfAi — 1— 1— m— - 



nphlGal, anTAnacdacal-lllB. 
oftbaUianMra of (b« tana 

WIUUH DjiTia, B.A. Wlh % hc- 
mlii pclBlcd « ID India TIaL Craiis 
Mo, Joib cilra. U. td. ^ 



Maoquold (Mrs.J.Wopka by: 
InlhoArdennea. WlIh]oBBBlIltl•■ 
s"o™l!'B»J. IlofTMU.. KuTSS^'""' 



TliPOUCb Brltli 



Avo, cidb (lit, 
ndy. WllhgoIIliu- 



AMut YerkthlH. Vvlih K Illmlra- 



Th* Evil En and nlbcr Sloriaa. 
Crown aTaTcTMh aKra. li.il.ipaa) 

an, lllaunlfd boardi. la. 
Lnat ftoafl, and otber Slortea. Civwa 
■ vo, ctolll •lira, la. M. t pOM (to, 



BOOXS POaUSRED ST 



Mack ar.— Interludes and Un- 
dincnuin.MuiieitTwiliiht. Bj 
CntHLtl M1CUI,LL.[>. Cnwn tro, 



Maglo LAirtern (The), uid its 

MuuanHBt: Incliidliit Poll Fnc- 
Ual Dlnelisni tar prodnelnf ihg 
LtaMliiU, hhUoe Oirma Cu. ind 
Bnp4ilii| I..U1IIII1 SlldiL Br T. C. 
HtFwoiTW. Wllh le in<i<lnll0u, 
_ Cre w Iw i. ll. i cJnth. H.M. 

HnglotBn'B Own Book (Th«) : 

*■— ■ •» irJlh Cast ud Billt, 



Maflo No My*t«py: Trick« wiih 

Cudh Dla, fiilla. fee, wilh Mir 
daoiptiiB Dindiinii Ihs Act of 

5»M WHHiif I TnlDinr of ftriStm. 
I^( Aaiauli, ftc. W[ h Cslouinl 



MagnB Charta. An ei 



Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 



MKllory'* (Sir Thomas) Mopt 

, d'ApthuF: TboSlorloof KiniAnhar 
■ad of Iks Kaiihti of Ihs RshihI TablE. 
HilHl bj B. MeXToniciuc Ruun. 



Martows's Works. iDcladiDf 

Ui Tnailitioiu. EdllHl, with NoI« 
... ■■ 11, I.J Col. " 



Craw tra, alwh nir«, S«. 



MKPnratfFlapttnca), Novels by: 
Oonlndotfr— — - — — •- — 
rsM tKk Vaitn 



rM(>a.UI»inieilbc 



Masts iwiKii. — Half a Dorni 

DwiOhtara: A Kanl. BrT.WUTSa- 
MAM, _IwiJts,_1II aw ntad^aar^ls. 



Mark Twain, Works byi 

Tha Oiolaa Warls st MaHi Tnrn. 
RarlaedAod CamcEcdlhnHf boirf bw 
tklAatbcir. Wiib LU*,Pii(1nlt.u>i 
Damcroiu [Flmtrktiaia, Crow Ink. 

Tha Advai>tur« of Tom Sawyar: 

Wilb III IJIuilIlIiOBI. CfOWD S>0, 

clixb una. Tl M. 
%• Alio a Cb»p EdlllsD. potl evo, 

UtDtiiittd bairdi, b. 
•» Idle EHUPalon, and olhtr Skxlcbu. 

TK* Prinsa and tlia Paupa'r. Wllh 
Dearlr m IILailnliaai. Cni*a>«i, 
GlDili'nira.Ti.«d. 

Tha Innoewit* Abcwd : or. Tlx Now 
I^criin'l Pnifcni ; 0*iii( •aire Ac- 



Ciiy." .. 

Ennpa aod 
■M lUulnl 






lUulnlkRia. CnwD ■», elMb 
oin,la.Sil. Chu* BiHTiaa tanilar 
llwUII>of"H«H TwAiK'a Puuuits 
TiiTr").»ill«i, Uloil. bucdi, k. 

F.'"A^^.•llI.. "cronV SvoreloS 
The o'liaed *|a. Br Mtia T»i« 

Wilb III IIIuiUiiUhii bi T.CofMii! 

Crown g>D, clotb nin. Ji. W. 
A Tnnip Abroad. Wiibjijtlluln. 

iloix. CniiniKMi.clMhaiRm.7a.td.: 

Poll Its, Ulailnlsit bnardi, u. 
The atslan White Elephant, »«. 

Cr(r*nltB,elolheiln,(l.|peall<ra, - 

illBilnted boudi, k. 
LliasnlheUiealaslppl. Wllhebeel 

in OriciBil Illnitrailou. Cnw 

lvo,e1c>lbciln,Tj,ld. 
The AdMnluraa of HuDhlebepry 

Finn. Wllh 174 IllaUniioBi b« 

E. W. KiHiut. Crow Iro, cJuh 



HimlnMp^~Plu 



Vma (he 



IflMP^ Pll^ 
. — oTwituaH Oirroh... _.«>■ 
bT Col. ClmiitnuH. Crows Sro, 

efam ann^ Si. ^ 

Mi^aw.— London Chanuttora 

MayAJp UbpaFy.Thai 

PSM Sn, elsUi llop, tl. Id. per Tolen*. 
A Joumaii Mound Mv Hoom. B* 
Xinaa DS Uuini/ TrudtS 

\jr-ifc ■* yM* >i\ "^ 




CHATTO * WlNDaS. PtCCADILLT. 



H»rAii Lt..Ai.i. «.(.-..ii- 




fiulH ina QuIddKlei. SdKltdbr 


Tha Nm PmiI BM VWCInlb B]I 


Tha Agony Columnor "Th*Tln<H.- 


?" ""pSK,"* «'£"*""■ 


fron it°£ 10 »70. Edited, wiib u 






iu".*tiot. Wiih T(»nS«lMi.*br 


•^s:ifr.;'.'S. .iroii;.?,^^ 




Mum' of Mayf(>'l"*E4it&l k* 11. 


Abrldniciil of "Dunou'i Aaaiomi 


TIkImu : HI* tJli and AioK Br 


Oa«l«norny ■■ ■ Flri» krt- Bj 






Men Punlaiw. Or lb* Hn. Hna 


'■'isy^.-'Tw'TKS"' 


Th* Ph((o»(»hy of Handwiilx^. Br 


tiE*. Seftcled lod Kdilid br W. T. 


Bit s?™'™ 'aiST »*i*"KM*B»4.- 


Orlfllniil Pliyi b^ W. S. ptLHtT. 


Old siortM Ranald. Br Wum 


Tb(M7c>or Tntb-Tilil ^"bt. 
OrldnM Playa b* W. S. Ciunr. 

SecoitdSihii. ConKlniiiiillrakaB 


Mediolne, F«mlly^One Tkoo- 


MBd Medial HaiiiH aad TTaiiriil 

HipK. (or laluc^ Adali Uti^SSi 
A«*,ud Old Afa" By H. iTbaiw*; 


t!RaP. tandTO. li« IK!tt.tl.a£ 


S.s;;^s:,rt;;S3fS5 


Marry OlralB (ThB>; A Book or 



tS 



BOOKS PUBUSHBD BY 



Monorlaff. — Thtt Abdication i 

or, TloM THat All. Aa Hitloriad 
Dnam. B7 W. D. ScoTT-MoMCRisrr. 
WHh 8«T«i BicUagi hf |or« Psttw, 
ILA- W. Q. OmcMASOtoii, k.A., J. 
MAcWaiRnB, A.ILA^Co«,iM HoatSB, 
IL If acibt«,«kI Tom Grasam. Larfi 
4to, boood la bocknun. Ml. 

MuppAy (D. Chrlatla), Novaia 
ky. OrewB 8nvelolh ntia, M. M. aoeh I 
poMlvObUlottratod boards, lib tMh. 
A iM%*% Atonomofit 
A Modal Fathar. 
Jooapfi'k Ooat 
Ooalaocnra. 
iythaOataofthaSaa. 
VMttfanao. 



Gkowa %f% eloih ntra, Iil M. tieh. 
Tha Way of tha World. 
A Bit of Human Natai^ 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMVHt OuKB. Illnat by lUiiooLra 
Cauwoott. Sqaara %9% elocb utra, 

ffc id. 

Numbar Nip (Gtorlea about), 

tha Spirit 01 tha CUat Moontaina. 
Ralold fcr Childraa by Wai.tbk 
GaAiUMa. With lUutralioaa by J. 
Mora SMTH. Pott Ivob eloili aura, 
^H. 

Nuraary HIntat A Mother's 

Gaida la Hddlh aad DiaaMO. By N. 
B. DATiit, L.R.C.P. Oroira Ho^ Is. t 
aloth,Is.td. 

Ollphant. -. Whitaladlaa: A 
NovaL WilhlUaatfatioaabyAKTNOR 
HonuMB aad Haaav Woooa. Ciowa 
%90, clotb axtra, iL M.; post IvOb 
fllaatratad boarda, 1^ 

O'Connor. — Lord Baaoonaflald 

A Btognphy. By T. P.O'Comnob, If .P. 
Bfaiili BStfaa, with a Naw Prabea. 
Maglaf tha work dowa 10 Ibo Daalh 
af tan D aa o o a rfald. Qrowa Svo^ 
apoia aura, ff. 01. 



O'Rallly*— PhCBba'a Fortunaai 
A NovaL WHh IllaatnitioM by llaiiKf 
Tpca. Past Ho » ttlaat ta tad boarda, 1^ 

O'thaughnaaay (Arth.), Worfca 

feyi 
aMaafaWoHMPk Piaap. Ivob olotk 

a hialj^ ***^ il<*awH^L Ptoap. S^Q^ 
olo|h oatra. Vs. td 

Laya af Fiwiaab Crowa ¥1% alolh 
atfa.iai.M. 



Oulda, Novaia by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth axtra. Is. oaeh ; poat IvOb Olit* 
tratad boarda, lib oach. 



Hold In 
•tFathmora. 
Chandoa. 
Mn^mf Two FlaCi. 
Oaall Caatla- 

malna'a Oaaa. 
Idalia. 
THootrlfi. 



Folia FaHfia. 
TWoLlttlaWoodan 



ADogofFlandara. 



•Igna. 

In a WIntar City 

Apladna. 

Fplandahlpi 

Motha. 

Plplatralla. 

A Vlllafa Com 

muna 
BImbI 

In Maramma 
Wanda. 



Blmbl t PaaasirrATioa Bomoa. 8a. 
8«|aeloth fUt, oiaaaoMa odgM, 



i*?.''f*«*'»5' Naw and 
Chaapar Editioo. OowaSva cloth 
aitra,lB^ 

Wtodom, Wit. and Pathoo. Selactad 
from tha Worka of Ouida by P. 
STOiiBy Ifoaaia. Soiall crown 8tou 
cloth astra* Is. 



Paga (H. A.}, Worka by t 

Thof-oau I Hia Ufo and Alma 1 A Study. 
With a Portrait Poat %y% doth 
limp, li. Id. 

LIghU on tho Way : Soma Talaa with* 
in a Tala. Bv iha Ulo J. H. Albx- 
ANOBB, B.A. Editad by H. A. Paob 
Crowa tTOt cloth OBtra, t fc 

Paaoal'a Provincial Lattara. A 

Naw Traaalation, with Hiatorical !». 
Maetioo and Notaa. by T. If 'Cbib, 
PJ>. Poat e^ cloth limp, Ifc 

Patlant'a (Tha) Vada Macum s 

How to cat BBoat Baaait from If adi. 
cal Ad;^ By WiLUAM Kaionr, 
M.RJC.8., aad Bowabo Xmiomt, 
L.ILCP. Crowa Ivob Is.; doth. Is. ft! 

Paul Farrolli 

Poat Ivob OlMtratad boards, ti. aach* 
Paul Farrolli A Nofal. 
Wtiy Pawl Farrall Klllad hia WWk 

Paul — Qantia and 8lmpla. By 

If aboabbt Aombb Paou With a 
Proadapioca by Hun PATaaaoa, 



CHATTO «• WtSDOS, PICCADILLT. 



' Pmyn (Jainea), Novala by. 

Crown 8td. club tiln.M. M. •Kh| 
PHI Ivo.UlDtltuaa boudvll. IHb. 



I Fallan Fertufw*. 

n wCra PalntMl. 
I Hl(h tplHU, 



Two Hundrad Paundi Rtwud. 






Pennell {H. 



lb tlKiilnllsriL 
Tho MuH* or Mayhli>. Vei> da 
KoelM, StiKtad ud Gdlud t^ H, 

C, Pin II ILL, 

PagMu* Ra-SatfdM, WltbTailull- 

pin im»i- ' - " 



Phe I p»~ Beyond tha Oatet. 

Br BuiaBHTH SlUUt PHILri, 

AnlbiKOC'TbsGdn Ajar.* Oswa 



I. nm Vali« er. Ita, 



Planor>« (J. R.), WorKt by: 
Tha C/olotModrn of Cottum*; or. 
A Dicliontnr Cff Dk»— R«j^, G^ 

lbs EuU«i Paiiod ia Enilud (o Iba 
Rtlpi b( Gaoo^ Ilia TMrt. Iwd^id. 




Plutarch's Lives of llluatploua 



, br IsHii a 
1. 'lin Vo 



Pos (Edgar Allan):— 

■n InirtiduclBn BiWT b; Cxuixs 
DlUDSwIm, Ponnil and ■>■;- 
aimilea. CnwB*Ts,cl.aitra,1».aL 
Tna Myalery of M*N« RofM, and 
DibiiiSia[H,a. PouMa,UlaM.b3(..h. 



Prioa (E. 0.1. Novel* by: 

Crown in, elstb silca. N. H. 
tTO. Uluiirtled boudfc la. 



Qarald. TluM Vola^ cr. h« f n. U, 



BOOKS PUaUSHBD Bt 



Ppootop (Rlohd. A.), Work* by i 

Ftowwa Bf IM WKWiOi M lllB>t<- 

■■wllvLeMom. Whti Bur liipi 
lor Hnrr *^* ■■ Um V"' D»w 
iwi of Om CmtdiUlmu, fts. 
Cram im eMk nln, lb 

hunlllv lalwiM ItudtM. Crem 
•«, cMli nln, Ti. M. 

RMftl Way* mad* Smeeth; A 
tmtt at FidUIu Smajt m Hcltn. 

of ElUTi eonlrulini oac Liltla 
Abate la Si<ic> •ad TIiad ollh ru 

eiwS'nlri. St" 
The EiRuiM of HHvan: A Saiiei 

b( Ustiri ED iba WoKten of Ilia 

FinunienL Cl. >va, cMb mlri, M, 
•atuni and lla Byatatn. Nan i nd 

■UnHdlUilioa.wilhiiSltolPlilca. 

I>eiar lia, cMh tun. IDi. 6A. 
Tha Opant fyrainMT ObKniiciT, 

Tanb, awl Tam^ With IMi»- 

■balariaa of TInw ond Spasa. Wlih 
Ututi. Cr.*ni,dgllic»ra.Tl.M. 
Tfw UnlvaTM of Suna. and Mbtr 

SelaMM Clan Inn. Wiih aDmcroui 
IUbMi. Ct. tn, elolb ton, 1i. fid, 
Waiaa and Wan la sf Solane* 
¥foi*T«. Cfowii ITO, !■■ M. 



Pypoteehnl»t'iTrauui>y(Tha); 

«,C«B[iMt(AnBll>ll1ilii||FinwDrka. 
UrTiniiH KniTitH. Wiih BDoiaToa* 



Doal. Crawa Sto. clolh ai 



Rwnbonon — Popular Astro- 



Reodera Handbook (Tho) of 

Hunk Sd^kia. n^l^ ibRmi'licniii 
l» AppipdlL MuUinoI ^a 



jn, — A Mlnlatry of 

%BltH, aad Mboc Pipan. Br flu. 
Cnira Ins clBllintn, Bl. 



Roado (CharlBB, D.O.L.), Novali 

by. PaH*Yci,lllci>l..bili.,l<.*Kh 
or cr. Bra. cl. ai., Illail..li, 111. atah 
Pol Wsfllnglon. lUuHriladbrS, L 



THO Couraa Bf Ti 



awd br Haul 
THa *utabki(Faph|F of aThlof i Jaek 

hlmtnied br' Matt Siutcm. 
Leva ma Llltla, Lot* ma Long. H- 

iHiriiad br H. Suur Eowaio*. 
Tha DoublaMaiirlua. IlloW.brSIc 

loHnGiLMit, ILAuUdC Xuaa. 
Tha OtolttOF and IM HMrth, Ik 

luiinied b( Ciuaui Knaa. 
Hard Oaah. IIIihI. by V. W. l^wnH. 
Orimth Oaunt. lUnilralad br B. L. 

FiLDEi, A.ttA„ and Wh. Swu. 
Foul nay. Il]iut.t>r Dd Hauiiia. 
f>ut Vounarf In H)a PlM*. Unk 

tniod bj RoBCaT Baanu. 

bi Edv. HuoBiiaaDd a. W. Coona. 

Tha WandaHng Hair. Illutratad bf 

H.P.TauoH.S.L.PiLDii.A.R.A., 

C; GuiEH. aDJ H. WODSi, A.IIA. 



SlnalahaBFt and Ooublafacoi A 
l.l>(l«r-oMicl RaDUDca. Illnilnled 

br P. macN4>. 

flood BloHaa of Man and sthar 
AnlfKBla. IlIuiinu>ll7E.A.A>Brf, 

p»ciU4CouaiD.>nd}oBarHN»i>. 
-maJlll.imlDrhsrSiDrtea. lllBMniDd 



Rlddeil (Mr*. J. H), NovolB byt 

CiDwn Sxi. cl°lh ciin, U %i cirh | 



lllmmer (Alfrad). Worka by: 
OurOMCoiinlrvTowna. Wiibonr 
jolllaML Sq.Na.clo«hillt,UM,Bd, 

^IJIu(li.%. (TO, cMb (till. IM. H^ 
>■_.• tnaland Mlh DMkofw, Willi 
HiLtif Au a>p RmiaindC.A. 
Sq.l»o.el.int,10iJ4 



9i"; 



CBdTtO <• WtHDOS, PtCCADILLT. 



Roblnton (F, W.), Novel* by > 
Cmwn Ivs, ctolh oilra, >•. Id. I pMt 



floblnton (Phil), Work! by; 
T>w> P—tJ MfBi. CrawolTa.clMb 

TTw ta^W Bm*U. Crown tio, cloih 
tMri,Ti.ia. llmlhifrat. 



Roblnaon Oru40«i A beanilfnl 
rapmliwUn o( Mijat'i Edlikra. irlUi 
D Woodcal* ud TWo StMl PbiM )» 
Gboiub Ci inKuumLcTHkalT prlalH. 
Craini»ra,eladiMtn,Ti.«l A few 

SarSBf.aSwT' ' ■ 

IlliuniliHu, prka '* 



I* praoaaf Ibt 



Roohefouoauld'a Maxima and 



Roll of Battle Abbey, Thej c 
A Lilt dT Iha FrlDclrnl Wurlon »l 
liua Iba Conqaeror, aiiil SMIIcd 



Sanson — Seven Generation* 

of E»«utlon.™:_^Miiiiiolri o( the 
Er.tLtO. 



Saundera (John), Novel* by: 



TlM Tm OHernare' 



WorUt 
Pal(i. 



Baunder* (Katharine), Hovals - 

by: 
Ctewn In. elMh Etin, M. 40. oehl 



TIM High Mill*. 



Balance Qoatlp; Ao lllixlnited 
Utiiaa of InKrchun for Siixlaiu 
BodLonnsf t4UBn.lMiH4br J. K. 
Tatloh, F.[.S-.ac DcToted Ip Gc» 

ZasTiicr, NiemeapT. TalHCon, Ph*< 
riOEmAir.aci. I>rica«d.K«ifiIr: ar 
la. p« <n>r,pii>I bvo. Eact Nwnbcr 
ssaulnt ■ Csloarcd Plau nd bduv- 
MI Wcolcuii. Vol>.l.laXIV.mH 
ba htd t(Ti.«d.Eieb; iiidVatLXV, 



6cott'a(Slp Walter) Marmlon. 

An mlir-l. New EJitian of Ihii (amain 
lUutntiou brleadiu Antni. Ela- 

'"'ilMh'''' — ■ — ' — 



[T6a , 

LulTiillbaUks.' 



a of -Tba 



:^T of Iba Uks.' publiiMd 1b iUi, 
lu CDeounnd Uaul. Cw*rn> BBd 

idliiM of ibb nM,1*uj>opBlar uid 



id ualaCal aa wdl 



'6eor«t Out" Geriee, Thai 



VafT DiOnlt Tridii, WW* HaS 
Sla&hi si Ifand. SdlM bi wTEl 
CuHKk. Wiik aw IllBMnOgM. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



St Clau Biutw. With niur 
IllDKriiicHi.. 
MailcliuilOwn Boo*: Pirfoimiiwai 
viita Copi will Dilli. Eiu!«. H*«| 
Eijicricau. Edited brW.U.Cu- 



Mula No hlMlan: Tikkl ailh 
CniL Dl». B)dh, fta, •riili follr 
JturlpUf Dineltsui lb* Art of 
- - -^■- - - liBE of Pm- 
Vhk Cs- 



■bic AbIbJi, fti 



Sanlop (WllPlam), Work* by : 

TMVal uid Trout In ttit Antlpsdn. 

C(o*a evo, elcHli eilii. «l. 
By Smcm ■no Sac Pni Bra.clolb 
llap, la. ti. 

Sevon Bagaa (The) of Prehir 

toHe Man. BiUhii H.Sti-buit. 
Aalbstal-TlHVilUiaLBo.'' Crowa 
Ire, clolb nlw, tt. 



. ■aOrldaaUCspiaa. 

L«Ddaa,niiita4 br ItuuB Uwiud 
amijta . Bh hiht. iW y-A RaptO' 

la rednd bealnUa, ^ a pbMoera^ 

auoracf la evaiT dclul. SbwUBtb, 
lulf.RinbiircbBiTa. Id. 
TlHlwudawnnSnakaapaara. Dnn- 

■ulf Eol'"*cr7 cleu 'iTpe. Wilb 
«cnTo4 fac^iDirr -' " '- 




Bh«lley's Completa Works, Id 

Pour VolL, post A»r>,clpih limp) Ba-i 

uiai h!i Bu\f Focina, Qomb Ukb, 

HuaTi Vol. lU bli Later Pcaini, 
Laos and Cfthna. At I VoL 111., 

Pa«thii Rioua Paaina.1ha Slml I bt Papara, 

RaTDUIioB al DalitDrVu- 



^iSt. 






Ori>iaiI EdllicH 

Spcgclm, like*. Pimi, As. Witb a 
CollKUoBotSberldanlaa*. Cnm 
■vo, cloth cilni, (111, wllb n roll- 
poca Tintad lllnairatlaai, Ti. H, 
Bharldan'a Camadlaa: Tha RIvalak 
and Tba ftglHol far SoandaJ. 
Edited, irith an tatndacUod and 
Malta M aasb Plar, and a Blo- 
piplik*! Skaldi or Sbartdi^ b]r 
BaAHDaiUjmniwa. WiihDi 




ftMllaal Worta iDcladlnl 

IfilTDdnelioa, Nolea, Ac., Iit Ibe It 
A, 8. GaouiT, CD. Thna Vo 
crniro_l»i^ dolbboMdi, ll> 
Signboards: 



e., 



Sims (Qeopge R.), Works by : 



utatLbaaMt,!!.^ daihlim 

Skotohley.— A MatokH 



Cnrna two, tioUi aili a, (Ui, U. H. 



Smith (J. Moyp), Wor^s by : 

Old Creak FiiriTtini. ^?Vj^^ 



CHATTO » WIHDOS. PICCADILLY 



•xnCi (I. HoTi) Wdih. maiaaii- 
TMm at OU Thul*. CallKMd ud 

UlHtntal to J. UdTK SiinM. Cr. 

•to, dalh ^(rofnolr Ittw., k. 
TMWoeliit or t)w WbM- WKMii 

A Monkm Oddli}^ BjpBiuD*^ 

85t5 ItlHw^dSL «»,£.' 



•pttldliu-EltxabathAD Damon. 
■M n* Pomn potMoed litTbuB. 

to" T. AUJI^ SMLtDHO, LLA 



Bpwilah LagandBPy T«let. Bjr 



Bpuilal 
Wiv-s. 



elMb wm. 8t 



"FUe^'^wnVT 



Speight. — The Mysteries of 

HM«n Dyke. Sr T. W. Spdioht. 



•pensep fai' Ohildren. By M. 



StAunton. — Lawb and Practice 

of Chant TBECtber (rilb 40 Anilfsii 
nf Ihi Opnlsn, ind i Tiuiiie on 

EdlMd^ Raiiit n°WDii¥M.o""N« 
Kdltlnii, 1IB»|] er- avo. tlolli tilrj, tl . 

StaphdRle.— The Afghan Knirel 

ANsnLBrRoniirAiLMiTiEeSiEiir- 
Htc Ci.i*aelc<liEiiri,l>.H.;[ioH 

gTC. Ill gHnleJ bond 1, a, 

StevansonfR.LouIa), Works by: 
TmvsU with ■ Donksy In tha 
- — nnM. Pti»Oipi*cob)'W»LTB« 
M. pBU<Ta,clMbl>inp.ti,Sd. 
uhI Vevx*. Wlib I'isiit. )» 
uiis. h»l Bto, d. 1p, U. •£ 
<■■ PiMVlMUt, asd «hn 
J. CnwB Sto. clcnb eitn. M. 

tr SIMlM or Man and Boo**. 

Crown tro. ckMii «>n, W. 
Naw Arabian Nifiita. Crown Ihi, 

Tba ailvafmlte ftguattara. Wiib 
Preetl«il«a. C(.Sra,cl«lbaiIn.«l. 

Prliw* Otto: A Ronunca. Crowo 
liO, elo ih allfa, e». ilnfrrftiaUcK. 

StJohn, — I^L«\t.nUn«?e.n\VV^. 



VMinlMa 
FMlllarai 



Stoddapd.—Summep Orutslng 






Bt (Napra^-Puil utd Vlivinia, 

■ad tin Indlwi Oottaao. Br Bsv 
■MDiaBT.Pnuub UIMd,wl(laui< 
bTBa>.g.&ma. riaMS.«.d.lp^»fc 

•torlaB from FopalM Noval- 

Kta. Wlaiforinottlb<l(UTaa>a< 
^*™'*^ By Haua ■■< toe; to^ 
iwvli»lh«i«n.M " 



•tnitt'a SpoKa wid PMtlnwa 

tha Itatal lad paaSiE Ba—a tl ai g 
Uij Cum UHnMclB^ aon, P»- 

cewloni. ruatou. aad P aMPo iu 
Spscudat, bom Iha EirlteM Potod 

IMikuiL BdiKd bx WiLuiH*Hi»T 
Cniwn Itb, dolb wrttm. Tl. M. 



Suburban Homaa (Tha) of 

■ndoB! A — ^ "-"- - 

nurila Lo 
iaiT, Cal^ 
UiNouiBa 



Tr»>ol 



' Cr. iTo. clwh n 



L^**^ 



OhuttI 



Swinburne (Algernon C), 
Tha Auaon Ntalhaf aFid Roaamontf. 

Fop. IVD, tl. 

AtaiantainCalKlon. CK»ii8v<i.Ca. 

Ima'andBailM^ ^iut'seuis.' 

ima and Balladal Si'coiin Simiit. 

taaanPoaniBU>dRavlawa.ETftU. 
"■-■n Blalia: A Crilieal Eau)'. 

Facttmlla P&iniiDca. Dan^ 



■. Cr.i 

Oaopga Ctiuinan ; An Cmj. vnfwa 

Bvd, 71. 
aongaoTTwo Nationa. Cr. ■<r«.la. 
Eauya and etudlaa. Crown Irs. Ua. 
EnKhtnaua: ATntedr. Cr.ln.fc 



la Cruuda. Ira. U. 



%t>MMia \n Vmv vsim^v 



BOOKS POBUSBBD BT 



A Cdilupy or ftouiMtlt. Soali tin, 
MaMmiFalltpo: Atncedr. Ciohb 



Symand*.— Wln«, 

■««: Madianl ' 
iiina. Nowtnli 
iCfcVi 



LaHa I 



■ynttuc'a (Or.) Three Toun : 

In Surth ef Iba I>lclarcv]ni,ln Sorcb 
ol CoDuliiioB. unil in Euitli si ■ 
•Dirt dtollBiielUiHInlloiitliiCBleiu) 
■ad ■ Ufa al Iba Anlboc bfj. C. 
Il wta. M ad. ti»,cliiih «l n, n. Jd. 

Tklne'e Hlttoiy of English 

UMratwa. Tnulaled bj HtatT 

cMb buudi, M— Faf<iLia"BDitioK; 
_TwgVolt, tio»a tvo. cloi h "li'ij St 

Taylor (Op.'J. E.. F.U8 l','Worke 

^K.nir"A"^kB"''Bl 1l."lIIf? ^ 
Conduct at Ibe Vcciubla KiDcdom. 



Taylor's (Tom) Hlatoplcal 

PdoII Roeaca.- ■' Af kwrlgbri WUa," 
"Aaaf BQlaTn.' " Flo* ami Piuln.'* 
Obs VoL, er. in. clotb a>Iia,tl. M. 
•,• Tba PUr> Bar ■'■■> "■ Bii M[» 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biopra- 

K- leal SlIMch. Bl H. J. Jtannoa. 
lib a rhotoefapli'l'o'i™'- Crown 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 



ThomasfM.)— A Fight for Life i 



MniMi*ainai1lni wm Coiow^ 



Thomson's Season sandCostle 
ol lnila<an«. Wiib a BiDgiapliical 

ttoiB 00 Steei anil WoodT CrowD Bto, 




Trollope (Anthony), Novels byi 
Crown Ito. cloth «<n. U. N. aiEli 
paat 1*0, UlniiiMad boarda. U. aacb 




CHATTO 6- IVINDOS. PICCADILLY. 



TroIlope(FrancesE.).Novel«by 



TrollopaiT A,)-— Diamond Cut 

Dt.man<t, ind olhrr SLor.ci. Bj 
T. Abolphui THOLlupt Ct. lYO, c(. 



Trowbridge.— FarneH'B FoUy; 
TurgeniefT (Ivan), tc. Slories 
tyt[ep'(Sttrah),'NoveiB~b/'l 

Tytlcr (C. C, Fraser^. — Mlt 



Tna Shillint Ba^nitaca paMi, 
Coalainlng u ALplubclvH) Lm oi 
Ihl BUODCB Df Ihi Uailcd KiB^OB. 
thvt Bwenpbieat NdcicaA, Data* 




Cominana [1^1. laOoaVMaac. 
b. liblSiiBi »i " " " "" 



uouhM. 






Walton and Cotton'aCom plat* 

Tin CoolnDpljliw J " 




800ES PUBUSHED Bf 




MFuiiil]ru___ 

,„ id br Hun Shmh. 

Mtam r entWM In th* tauth 



WuTMiU, 40.:— 



t CharlHt. Aa 



lhiOri^>i!,nlB.b>MlR. PricalK 
WWmit to6i«rtj[Ttlm' BiM" of 
•aou. Annacl PaaiinD*. inelsd- 
liu Iba SiiBltm of Ojimi Win- 
biiib,«dTP*alis))* ■■' lb* CnM 
---' - — "-'If prialfd aa npa 



OrAaalH 

[tf IhA OrUlAil Docamenr n idb 
BriiiEta UDieuDi, pilnM OB Cog 

nnlilaiaa'rd ia Cold ud Caloon. 



WMth«P, How to Foretell the, 






Whtetlep V. Ruihin: An ud 

An Ciltici. Br 1' A. MACmu 
WHiti ut. T lh eaiaaa. iq. «w. tt. 

WhrU'i NntuPMl Hlrtopy of 

•alkam*. EdHtd. wlih Addlileai, by 
Tiioiii* Baova, F.L.S. Foil (to, 

Wllllame gw. Manieu, F.itA.B.), 



■n, elBlh limp, wllb Illmu., k. H. 
TtwOiamlnryor CooMfy. Cn«g 



WtlHfl (Op. Andrww, F.R.8.C), 

OlMptor* on E*alutlon: A Pcfalu 
miotj it Ibt ItairwiBlu lad 
Anted Tbaortaa of DonhvaiBl. 




Wlntop (J. ZX BtOPlea by : 

CroBFi (ra, clMta ottrm, k. H. aacb. 
poM InvWoiMHd boirdi, Ik *aeb. 



Women of the Day: A Biogra- 

pbical DirtJiniUT 'O' NdIiIjIi Con<cin- 
wnrin. BrPiuiicii)iATi. Crown 

Wood.— SabTn a : A Novel, Sj 



Words, Facts, and Phrases : 
A DtelionAnr of Curi/vqi, Ominl. aad 

*Tl.«£lhi!i?£aim.«» 



Wright (ThomM), WopIcb by: 



rtbaH< , -r- 

nuBm, CHkimn>,Sqilbi, Bnad> 
•ldH,WMawPtaarB,ta. Oswa 
••B,clsd>«in.tt.«d, 
HIMery of OaMoatur* and sf lh« 
antaaqiM In Art, Lllopatur*, 

lUuKlad br P. W. pAlaioLt. 
FJkA. LKiwpaMiT - -' -- *-" 



Yatee (Edmund), Novels by : 



i 



CRATTO 4- WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 



NOVELS BY TBS 

TlM Lonmt'% Cnwi, By Ilia. CumML \ 
HoBT, Avtkor of ** TIM Dlotioirfag of 
u Alo^** *e. WMi ssUmSm 
bf P. lUolUa. Tkrao Votau, 



5ilJMJ7 TYTLBrS NEW MOVML, 

Sooirty Mid tho Booot. By f 
TvTUM. Aotborof "TIM BriMl 



laeiotliaa^'* Aa Thno Vols crowa 

JfJiir NOVELS BY CMAS, GIBBON. 

Buf Mood and Stroom. By Oummm 
GiBOOM, Aotbor of **Rolwi Gflur." 
••Tho GoldoB Shaft,** "Quooaof Oo 
Moodow," fte. Thno Vcwk, or. Ivoii 

A Hard Knot. By Charlso Gioaoa. 
Three Volt., srown 8va 

Hoart'o Delight. By Cnasum GiaaoM, 
Three Vc4s., crown 8va 



BX8T AUTHOB8. 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL FOWEML 
Wtlllotl a. By Cbcu. Fwrsa. Tbiao 

Viliaf Giowa Svoii 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AOTHOM 
or ** VALENTIN A.'* 

OapaM. ByBuuaoa C 

VoHLf Giowa avob 



BASIL'S NEW NOVEL. 

WtaHng of th9 
Baoil, Aothor of ^ 
"A Drawa Gaaob** te. 



H 



NEW NOVEL BY jr. T. TEOtV- 
BRIDGE, 

Famairk FoUy. TW<a Votau, crawa Biol 
111. 

Nrt, PIRKiS'S NEW NOVEL, 
Lady Levolaeo. ByCL.FiRKia, Aathor 
of *• A Very OpoL*» Throa Vok.,cro«ni 
■Sra 



THE PIOOADILLY NOVELS. 
Popnlar Stories hy the Beet Aatboco. Library Bditiomi, maay XUastialad. 

crowB %yro, ololh osira, li. 61. each. 



BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, Of Widow P 
BY BASIL, 
A Drawn Game. 

BY W, BESANT & JANES RICE. 
RoadyMonoy Mortlbey. 
My Uttio Girl. 
Tho Caaa of Mr. Luoraft. 
Thio Son of Vulean. 
With Haro and Crown. 
Tho<Goldon Butterfly. 
By Colla'a Arbour. 
Tho Monks of Thsloma. 
*Twas In Traflslcar'o Bay. 
Tho Soamy Side. 
Tho Ton Years' Tenant. 
Tho Chaplain of tho Fleet. 
Dorothy Forstor. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Moil. 
Tho Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forstsr. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and tho Man. 
Tho Shadow of tho Sword. 
Thd Martyrdom of Madellaa. 
Lovs Ma flM* Cvsr. 
Aiwian WaUr. \ Tba How »tee\ai4. 
Matt. I FextW^ Han«r« 



I BY NRS. H, LOVBTT CAMERON, 
Daoolvoro Evok 1 JuHofk Guandlan. 

BY MORTIMER COLUNS, 
Sweet Anno Pago. 
Tranemlgratlon. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & PRANCES COLLINS. 
Blaeksmlth and Soholar. 
Tho Village Comedy. 
You Flay mo False 

BY WtLKiB COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 

Basil. 

HMO and Sosk. 

Tho Dead Secret 
Quoonof Hearte. 
My MIeoellanlee. 
Woman In Whita. 
Tho Moonetono. 
Man and Wifa. 
Miss Finch. 



II 



Now Magdalaffk. 
The Frossn 
Tho Law and th« 
Lady. 

ThoTwoDeatlnlaa 
Haunted HotaL 
The Fallen Laavaa 
Jaasbsl'aDaughtar 
Tho Bla< 
Heart and! 



Mies or Mre. P > I Say Na 
BY BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Fostsr's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hoarts of Gold. 

BY ALPHOKSE DAUDET. 
V«i\Salyatlon. 

B\l A\&E& 1>1L UWXl^ 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



BY J, LBITH DBRWBNT. 
OiH^ Lady of TMTt. I Olroc^ Lovtf*. 



BY M. BBTHAM'BDWARDS. 
nncUu I Kitty. 

BY MKS. AHHIB EDWARDBS. 
Apclito I.0V91I. 

BYB.B. PRAHCtLLOM. 
Olympla. | On* by OiMk 

ARmUQimmk 



Prt/aeti kfSiw BARTLB PRBRB. 
FiMtdaiwig Nari 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
TiM Capoi Qlris. 

BIT CHARLES GiBBOH. 
Robin Gray. 1 For Laok of OoM. 
in Lovo and Wop. 
What will tho WoHd toy P 
For tho Klntf. I In Honour Bound. 
Qwoon of tho Moodow. 
In Pootupoo Qpoon. 
Tho Flowor of tho Fofoot 
A Noorfo Pfoblom. 
Tho Bpooo of Yarrow. 
TboOoMon Shaft. I Of High OtgFOOb 
Fanoy Froo. | Loving a Droam. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
Tho Shadow of a Crlmo. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Undor tho Orbo n wood Tpoo. 

BY JULIAN HA WTHORHE. 
Garth. | Cllloo ^Montln. 

Sobartlan StromOb 
Mnoo Saronl'b WNli. 
Ottot. I Forluno'b FmL 

Boatrix Randolph. 
Mloo Cadogna. 

BY SiE A. HELPM. 



BY MRS, ALPRBD HUHT^ 

iliomioroft^ Hlodol. 
Tho Loodtn Caohot 



Bf JEAN INGELOW» 
Fatod to bo Froo. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
Tho Qtfoon of C onna u ght 



BY HENRY XINGSLEf. 
Oaktliott Oaotlo. 



PiccAoiLLT Novels, cm/ jmmf— 
BY E, LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. 

Atonoment of Loam Dundao^ 

Tho World Woll Loot 

MndiF whioh Lord P 

With a Sllkon Throad. 

Tho Robol of tho Family 

"My Lovol" I lono. 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 

GMoon Floyeo. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, i/j*. 

Tho Watopdalo Nalghboura. 

My Enom/o Daughtor. 

LInloy Roohfbfd. | A Fair Saxon. 

Door Lady DIodaln. 

MIooMlaanthpopo. | Donna Qubtot*. 

Tho Comot of a Soaion. 

Maid of Athono. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLJ>. 
Paul Fabor, Surgoon. 
Thomao WlngfoM, Ourato. 

BY MRS, MACDONELL. 
CUiakor Couslna. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
• Loot Rooo I Tho Evil Eyo. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Opon I Sooamo I | Writton In Flro. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touoh and Go. 
BY D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
UH*9 Atonomont | Coaio of Fli>o, 
Joooph'o Coat. I Val Strang^ 
A Modol Fathor. | Hoarto. 
By tho Oato of tho Soa 
Tho Way of tho World. 
A Bit of Human Naturo. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
WhitoladloOi 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Oontio and SImplo. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Loot Sir Maoolnr 



Boot of Huobanda 
Fallon Fortunoo. 
Halvoa. 

Waltor^ Word. 
WhatHoOootHor 
Looo Blaok than 

Wo'po Palntod. 
By Proxy. 

HIghSplrita. 
Undor Ono Roof. 

BY E 

VaionthML 



OaHyon'o Yoar. 

A Confldontlal 
Agwit 

from Exilo. 

A Qrapo 



For Oaoh Only. 

iomo PHvato 
VIowo. 

KIti AMooMcy. 

C. PRICE. 

\ Tho 
Rival. 



CHATTO 4- WIHDUS. PICCADILLY. 



BY CHARLES MSADS, iyCM. 
It to N«¥«r Too Late to aiwWL 
Nwd CMh. I Fig W omm toW . 
Chrtotto Johnstons 
Orlfllih Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
Tba Doubto MarHafib 
Lova Ma Uttto, Lava Ma Lan^ 
Tha Ctototap and tha lla afth . 
Tha Courta of Tnia Lava^ 
Tha Auteblocrapliy of a TMtft 
Put Youraair In Hto Maaa. 
A TarHbto Tamptatton. 
TllaWandaHngHall^ I ASImptaloiii 
A Waman-Hata^ I RaadtoMb 
ftlnctohaart and OauMaflMa. 
Tha Jilt. (matai 

Good ttorlaa of Man and othai* Anl> 

BY MRS, J. H, RtDDSLL, 
Hor Mothar's Oarllnf. 
Prinoa of Walaa's Cardan-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. IV. ROBINSOK, 
Women arc Strange. 
The Hande of Juetloa. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the WheaL 
Guy Waterman. | Two Oraamara. 
One Affalnat the World. 
The Lion In the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elisabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvagai 
The High Mllle. I Sebastian. 



nOCMKLLf MoVBLSi 

BY r. IF. SPStGHl, 

I na Myatariaa oC Hopon 



BY jr. A. STBRNDdLB. 
Tba AlJihan KnNk 

BY BERTHA THOHAS. 

I na viaiHiPMyaF 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOtB^ 
Tba way wa Uva Ham, 
Tba Amarican i a nat cp 
Pfttu Frabmann. | Ma H a ii Fay. 
Kapt In tha Dark. 
Mn. taaptoraugh^ FaaMlyw 
Tba Umd-LeagiiartL 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPB. 
Llka Shipa upon tha Saa. 
Anne Fumesa. 
Mabars Prograta. 

BY T, A, TROLLOPR. 
Diamond Cut Diamond 

By tVAN TURGBNIEFP and 
StoHee fkrom Foreign Novallata. 

BY SARAH TYTLEE, 
What She Cama Thraugh. 
Tha Brida'e Pass. 
Saint Mungo'e aty. 

BY C. C. PRASBR'TYTLEE. 

Mistress Judith. 

BY J. S, WINTEE. 
Cavalry Lifa. 
Regimental Lagenda. 



OHEAP EDITIONS OF 
Post 8vo, Ulattiatod 

BY RDUOND ABOUT* 
Tha Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON aIdA, 
Carr of Carrlyon. | ConRdonota. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid. Wlfe,Ar WMowP 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY SUSLSLBY BEAUCHAUP. 
Grantloy Grange. 

BY W BSSANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
Thie %on of Vulcan. | My Llttla Girt. 
Tha Caea of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golftan Butterfly. 
By Oalla'i Arhour. 
Tha Monka at Tba^awa. 



POPULAR NOVELS, 
boards, li. each. 

BV BaSAMT AND RlCB. 

*Twas In Traflalgar*a Bay. 
Tha Seamy SMa. 
Tha Ten Yeara* Tenant. 
Tha Chaplain of tha Flaat. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 
All Sorts and Condlttona of 
The Captaine' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 

BY PRRDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notee. | Savage LN^ 
Chronicles of No-man*s Land 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red 
Tha Luck of Roaring 
Callfomlan Storlaa. 
Gabriel Oanroy. | Fllpw 
Klaruja. 



BOOKS fOBUSBBD BT 



•od and th« Man. Thi Now AbalKN 
Lfn Ma tar Ivw. ' 

BY MB3. BVItHSTT. 
■urirTlm. 

Br UKS. LOVETT CAUBROH. 
MeXvara EvaP. |JulM|-* Ouu^lw 

BY UACLARBH COBB AH, 
Ttia Cura of loula. 

er c. ALLSTOB COLLINS. 

TMa Bar ■InlaUf, 

BT WtLKIB COl.LIKS. 
Antenln*. MlMwMra.^ 

■■all. Naw Matda'an. 

HM* and Baak. THa Froian Deaii 
T)H Dtad »acrat. Uw and t>» Lady 



8V MORT/WKit COtLJMS. 
•waat Anna Pa«a. I From MldnUhl Id 
tyu.aml|r«llBn. 1 MIdnliht 

A Fl»hl with Fcrtuna. 
MOKTlKBIt &FKAflCBS COLLIIta. 

■ladJiamlin and SeKoIar. 
Tha VMIata Camady, 
Vmi Play ma Falw 

BY DVTTOS COOK. 

Lao. I Paul Fwlar'a Daulhtap. 

BY WILUAU CYfieS. 

BY ALPHONSB BAVDBT. 
Tha Evuiallali or, Pan SalnUoL 

BY DE MILLS. 
A Caatia In Spain. 

BY J. LBITU DEKWENT. 
Ow Lady of Taara. | Clrsa'a Lowr*. 
fly CHASl 



BY UBS. AN If IB XDWAKDS3. 

BY U. BBTHAM-BDWASDa. 
Faltaia. | Kitty. 

BY MBWAKD MQeumU. 



BY ALBANY DB FONBLASQVB, 
or K. E. FKANCTLLON. 

Pnfaird »7 Sir H. BARTLB FBERS. 

BY MAIN FRISWELL. 

On* of T«o. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
T»>a CwMl Olrli. 

; CIBBON. 



Tha Wl»»fd of tha Mountain. 

BY yA¥ES GREENWOOD. 
DleK TamDlt- 

BY ANDIiEnr HALLIDAY. 
EnryOay Papapa. 
BY LADY DVFFUS HABDY, 
Pau< Wyntar-a Saopinca. 

BY THOVAS HARDY. 
Undap tha Opaanweed Traa. 
BY JVUAN HAWTHORNE. 
aarth. I SabaatlanBIPsma 

Ellloa auantln. | Dual. 
PHnaa lannla WIfa. 
Fortuna'a Fool. I Baalrlx Randolph. 
BV SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

BY TOU HOOD. 
A OoMan HaaK. 

BY MRS. CBOROB UOOFBB, 
Tha Hauia af Rahy- 

BY VICTOR HOQO. 
Tha HuhdhMak M H^»* Omm. 



CHATTO 4- WISDUS, PICCADILLY. 



BY MRS. ALFMED MVHT. 

TfM L— dtn OMiwt 
tolf-ContfcmiMd. 

BY JEAN mOBlOW. 
Fatotf tote FfMi 

BY HARtUETT fdf. 
TiM OftPk OollMii. 
TiM QiMwi of Oow na y g ttt 

Sr HENRY EtNGSLEY. 

OAkthottOMtto. I N mnbf t tfwmii 

BY E. LYNN UETOM. 

Ptttrlela Itomb^L 

TiM AtonMntnt «f LMm 
> TiM WoHd ¥tail Utt 

Under whioli Lord f 

With « Silken Thread. 

The Rebel «f the Family. 

"My Lovet" | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Qideon Fleyce. 

BY yusTiN McCarthy, m.p. 



DeerLedyDledeIn 

The Waterdele 
Nelghboure. 

My Enemy'e 

Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 



LInley Roehford. 
MleeMleanthFope 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of ft 



Maid of Athene. 



BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
Faul Feher, Surgeon. 
Thomaa Wlngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Coutlne. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. 1 Loot RMOb 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The Now Republlo. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Seeamel | A Little Stepeon. 
A Harveet of WIM Fighting the AIa 
Oata. I Written In flf, 

BY J. MASTBRMAN, 
Half-a^ozen Daughtere. 

BY JEAN MtDDLEMASS. 
Toueh and Gow | Mk Dorillloa 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
ALIfli'eAtonement 
A Model Fathe•^ 
Joecph^ Coat. 
Coale of Fire. 



By the Gate of thd 



Val strange. 
Hearte. 

BY MRS, q l^HAfiT* 
WhIltUldlMi 



BIT MRS. ROBERT O^EEiLLT. 



BY OUtDA 
In Bondftgi 

Strftthmoffti 

diandofti 

Under T«rs Ftagi. 

Idftllft. 

Oeell 

malna. 
Trieolrln. 



Folio Fftrino. 
ADogof 




•Igna. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Ceoire Tryet 
ClyfAu^eofdyflb 
The Family Soapt* 



Like Father, Lllio 
Son. 

A Marino 



.<5r 



Loet Sir Maeelnr 
herd. 

A PerfNt Ti 
cure. 

Bentlnck'e Tutor. Married 

Murph/e Maeter. Him. 

A County Family. Mirfc Abbey. 

At Her Meroy. Hot Wooe^p 

A Woman'e Von- , ^^\, ^ ^^ 

Leee Blaek thnii 

We're P alnfA 
By Proxy. 
Under One BftftC 
HIghSplrlte. 

Footer Brothere. Oartyon** Yofti\ 

Found Dead. A . Confidential 

Beet of Huebande 

Walter^e Word. 
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